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PREFACE. 


The  Tery  eKtraordmary  success  of  the  Authoi^s 
^  Random  Recollections  of  the  Lords  and  Cook- 
moBB,**  has  led  to  the  production'  of  Ihe  pie- 
sent  volumes.  If  they  only  meet  with  a  recep* 
tion  half  as  &Yourable  as  his  two  previous  wor^Si 
he  will  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  The 
preparation  of  *<The  Great  Metropolis''  has  been 
attended  with  much  labour,  as  almost  every 
statement  in  it  is  the  result  of  personal  inquiry 
or  personal  observation.  In  his  anxiety  to  pro- 
cure  correct  information  on  the  various  subjects 
he  has  treated,  the  Author  has,  in  several  in- 
stances, visited  places,  and  mixed  with  classes 
of  men,  before  unknown  to  him.  It  is  possible 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  care  to  be  accurate 
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in  his  frctoi  some  errors  may  have  crept  into  the 
work;  but  he  b  confident  that  these  are  few 
and  unimportant. 

He  trusts  that  what  he  has  said  about  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press,  will  be  found  to 
be  characterised  by  a  spirit  of  perfect  feimess. 
To  write  in  that  spirit  has,  he  can  say  with 
truth,  been  his  anxious  desire.  I£s  chief  object 
in  that  part  of  the  work,  has  been  to  point  out 
what  appears  to  him  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
Ae  Tarious  journals. 

IdmdBtu  October*  18d& 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  CHABACTSRISTiCS. 

Size  of  the  metropolis — ^Number  of  its  inhabitanta-^ 
Its  appearance — Crowded  state  of  the  leading  tho- 
roughfares—The little  interest  felt  in  each  other^t 
aiTairs  by  the  inhabitanta^Is  a  little  world  in*  it. 
self-- Appearance  of  the  streets  at  difibmit  tinifa 
Fashionable  districts-^-Changes  in  thia .  respect- 
Often  changes  its  inhabitants— Supposed  view  of  the 
metropolis  from  the  top  of  8t  Paul's — Difference 
in  its  appearance  in  different  places — Is  the  metro- 
polis of  the  civilized  world. 


The  first  tibing  which  strikes  ft  penon  <m  his 
Tisitiiig  London,  for  the  first  ttme^  is  its  amazing 
extent  In  walking  through  its  streets  he  fiu^* 
dies  himself  in  a  vast  world  of  houses,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  eseapii^.  Let  a  stranger  be 
you  I.  B 
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placed  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  and  take 
what  direction  he  will,  he  cannot  iiail,  firom  the 
distance  he  will  have  to  walk  before  he  reaches 
the  outskirts,  to  be  struck  with  amazement 
at  its  enormous  extent;  but  if  he  starts  from 
Hyde-park  Cortier  and  proceeds  towards  Poplar, 
even  should  he  take  the  most  direct  way, — ^which 
i»  through '  Oxford-street,  Holbom,  Newgate- 
street,  Cheapside,  Comhill,  Leadenhallnstreet, 
Whitechapel,  and  the  G>mme]!cial-road, — ^he  will 
£oel  himself  quite  wearied  with  the  journey  he 
has  performed^  and  will  be  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment  at  the  size  of  tbe  place,  long  before 
he  has  reached  his  destination.  The  distance 
from  Hyde-park  Comer  to  Poplar,  by  the  most 
dii:ect  road^  is  nearly  eight  miles.  To  walk  over 
fflicb  an.  mtcnfc^of  ground  midst  the  everlasting 
josdis^  'and'  int^nruptimis  which  one  has  to  en- 
counter in  llie  crowded  thoroughfares  of  Lon- 
don, is  no  easy  task.  Those  who  have  once 
achieved  such  a  pedestrian  feat,  will  feel  no  dis- 
position to  repeat  it  But  it  is  not  in  its  length 
only  that  London  is  a  place  of  vast  magnitude: 
il  is  propoftioDaifcely  broad.  In  some  parts  its 
bi?Mdth  i»  upwaida  of  fiVe  mHes,  and  its  avenigi& 
breadth  m  littk  sboxt  of  four  miles./  Its  citcunn 
forenes  in>  1880  was  eatiauited  at  tUirfy  mifea» 
T$im§  nito  »c(«iint  the  gteat  adlitioni  whidk 
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have*  since  been  made  to  its  sdborb^  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  its  dreumferencenow  k  not 
less  than  thirty^five  miles.  The  area  o  dm 
metropofis  is  calculated  to  exceed  14,000  square 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  no  fewer  than  153  pa* 
ri^es.  The  computed  number  of  its  streets, 
lanes,  rows,  alleys,  courts,  &e.  is  abcrut  10,000 
and  it  boasts  of  upwards  of  eighty  squares.  It 
is  imposiH&le  to  tell  with  any  certainty  the  num- 
b^  of  housea  con^iined  in  London;  but  Ae 
most  moderate  calcidadon  ^^eh  has  been  made 
repivsentb  it  as  above  350,0)00.  Hie  popula- 
tkm  is  at  least  2,000^000. 

By  the  census  of  1831,  the  population  of 
London  was  given  at  1,646,286^  aa  divided  into 
the  following  districts : — 

CSty  within  the  walk        •        .        •  55,778 

CSly  without  the  walls        •         .      •  60,815^ 

City  of  W^tmmster      *•          •        .  202,8^1 

Borough  of  Soudiwark        •        .     •  77,796 

Out  parishes  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  041,092" 

Parishes  not  in  the  Inlla  of  mortafily .  298^507 
Other  places  not  within  Ae  new  jti<fi- 

cial  drde         ....  308^880 

Total         .  .  .     1)646,288 
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.  Hiis  was  the  populadon  of  the  metnq>oU8  in 
1831,  and  as  from  1801  up  to  1831,  the  popu- 
lation bad  increased  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent  every  ten  years,  I  am  quite  justified  in  as* 
Burning  that  during  the  last  five  years  it  has  in- 
creased ten  per  cent,  which  would  give,  as  near 
as  can  be^  a  population  at  the  present  moment 
of  no  less  than  2,000,000. 

The.  population  of  the  metropolis  has  nearly 
doubled  itself  within  the  last  half-century*  To 
fiirnish  the  necessary  accommodation  for  this 
r^id  increase  in  the  population,  a  great  num* 
her  of  new  houses  are  being  constantly  built 
In  the  year  1830,  it  was  estimated  that  no 
£ewer  than  2,000  new  houses  were  added  to 
the  already  overgrown  metropolis^  As  to  the 
wealth  of  London,  there  exist  no  data  for  com- 
ing to  a  positive  conclusion;  but  a  conjecture 
may  be  made  on  the  sul]gect  when  I  mention 
that  the  yearly  rental  exceeds  £7,00Q,000« 

The  houses  in  London  are  almost  all  built  of 
bricks  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  only  excep- 
tions are  the  churches,  and  some  other  of  the. 
principal  public  edifices,  which  are  built  of  Port^ 
land  and  other  stone.  Generally  ^peaking,  the 
houses  are  plainly  built :  no  attempt  is  made  at 
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oraameiiting  the  exterior;  ndtfaer  are  iiieyi  wilii 
few  exceptions,  commodious.  The  height  does 
not  usually  exceed  three  or  four  stories,  and  the 
rooms  are  mostly  smalL  The  walk  are  remark- 
able for  their  thinness  compared  with  diose  of 
the  houses  in  most  country  towns.  One  caunot 
help  wondering  that  with  sudi  slender  walls  the 
houses  should  last^  as  they  often  do,  for  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years. 

The  exterior  of  the  houses  in  London  invflk 
riably  disappoints  those  who  visit  it  for  the  fifsi 
time.  With  the  mere  appearance  of  the  place, 
people  in  the  country  always  associate  something 
that  is  beautiful  and  magmficent ;  and  when  llie 
stranger  sees  it  he  can  scarcely  credit  the  evi-^ 
dence  of  his  eyes.  Nothing  certainly  could  be 
more  plain  and  heavy  in  appearance  than  the  in« 
finite  majority  of  the  houses.  The  principal  ex- 
ceptions are  some  modem  erections  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Charing  Cross,  on  the  north  side  of 
St  James's  Park,  Regenf  s-street,  and  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Regent's  Park.  The  only  street 
which  has  the  least  pretension  to  taste  or  beauty, 
IS  Regent-street  l^e  exterior  of  its 'houses 
exhibits,  by  means  of  a  certain  cement,  t 
very  excellent  imitation  of  fiMStone.  Moat 
of  the  public  buildings,  however,   are  hand- 
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wmtm  aod  majestic^  and  are  chiefly  fcnrmed  of 
granite. 

But  though  the  exterior  of  the  houses  in  Lon- 
dao.  has  nothing  attractive^  the  interior  in  many 
iaatances  exhibits  great  splendour;  while  most 
of  the  shops  in  the  leading  streets  are  done  up 
in  a  style  of  elegVAce,  far  surpassing  anything 
of  which  a  person  from  the  country  could  have 
any  previous  idea.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
the  splendour  of  London  shops  exceeds  that  of 
the  most  magnificent  apartments  in  the  man- 
sions of  our  nolnlity* 

In  proceeding  alopg  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
the  metropolis,  the  stranger  is  astonbhed  at  the 
vast  crowds  of  people  he  meets.  Whichever  side  of 
the  street  he  is  on,  or  in  whatever  direction  he 
looks,  he  sees  nothing  on  the  pavement  but  a  dense 
mass  of  human  beings,  not  stationary  or  inactive, 
but  all  proceeding  on  their  respective  errands  with 
as  much  expedition  as  the  crowded  state  of  the 
thorough£Bre  will  allow.  In  fact,  even  when 
one  has  nothing  to  hurry  him,  it  is  so  much  the 
custom  to  walk  at  a  quick  pace  in  the  crowded 
parts  of  town,  that  he  appears  to  be  in  as  great 
baste  as  if  he  had  just  received  intelligence  of 
his  house  being  on  fire.    In  sudh  places  as  Lud- 
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p»\^  Ndwgate-Btrael,  or  Ch^sapeide^  yoa 
hardly  e^rer  encotuiter  a  loiterer.  You  may  be 
stopped  in  your  progreBs  by  coming  in  coUision 
witb  some  cme  who  is  going  in  as  great  a  hnrry 
as  yoimdf  in  the  opposite  direction;  t>ut  yom 
have. 4utrdly  ever  to  push  any  one  aside  to  let 
you.pass,  who  is  pfoceeding  in  the  same  route. 
Indeed,  the  great  point  in  dispute,  anddst  Ae 
hosts  of  pedestrians  who  throng  the  pavements, 
k  who  cautfaread  his  way  through  the  advancing 
erowds  he  faM  to  encounter  with  the  gi^atest 
akerify«  The  Etirick  Shepherd,  when  in  Lon- 
don, in  1832,  observed  in  Us  own  peculiar  but 
felicitdus  style,  ^that  all  the  folks  be  saw  in  the 
prindpal  streets,  seined  to  be  in  as  great  a 
hurry  as  if  Bsath  himself  had  been  following 
hard  at  their  heels.'' 

Of  the  crowded  state  of  the  leading  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  some  idea  m^'  be  formed  when 
I  mention  diat  a  few  yaars  ago  the  number  of 
persons  who  croissed  London  Bridg<e  in  one  day 
was  counted,  and  found  to  be  very  nearly  90^000, 
As  Cheapside  is  a  much  more  crowded  tho- 
rougfabcre  ijian  London  Bridge,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  number  of  persons  who  pass 
akiig  it  every  day  is  not  much  under  100^060. 

Then  ihei«  is  tile  mid«Be  c#  fike  leadhig 
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Streets:  they  are  so  crowded  witk  ca!bri<Aet8» 
hackney-coschesi  omnibusesi  &c  all  driving  at 
as  fimous  a  rate  as  if  on  an  imfrequeiited  tun- 
pike  road,  that  you  have  sometiiiieB  to  wait  a 
considerable  period  before  you  can  renture  to 
cross  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  theft  onfy 
by  making  the  greatest  possible  haste.  It  is 
reaOy  surprising  that  with  the  rapidity  wiA 
idiich  these  yehides  drive  along  the  streets,  so 
few  accidents  should  occur.  The  stranger  fun 
cies  eveiy  moment  that  some  one  will  be  nm 
over,  or  diat  some  serious  accident  witt  take 
place  from  thdr  coming  in  collision.  The 
circumstance  of  so  few  accidents  occurring,  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  remarkable  dexterity  of 
tiie  drivers.  Th^  will  often  drite  at  the  most 
rapid  pace  through  an  open  space  of  no  greater 
breadth  than  aUows  tiieir  own  vehicles  two  or 
three  indies  on  either  side.  But  the  skill  with 
which  they  thread  their  way  through  the  nuues 
of  other  vdiides  they  find  obstructing  their 
jffogress,  is  still  more  surfffising.  Even  ike 
omnibuses,  the  most  clumsy  and  least  manage^ 
able  of  all  the  vehides  whidi  crowd  our  streets, 
are  often  driven  in  a  adg^sag  direction,  at  as 
n^pid  a  pace  as  the.  horses  can  accomplish,  with- 
out the  sli^^test  acddent  oocuitingw   TlieBum- 
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ber  of  cabrioktiE^  oar  cabs,  as,  for  the  sake  of 
bre^nty,  they  are  usually  caUed,  constantly  ply^ 
ing  in  the  streets  of  London,,  is  about  1,200; 
that  of  hackney-coaches  about  600;  and  of  om- 
nibuses about  400.  When  to  these  are  added 
the  carriages,  gentlenien^s  cabriolets,  ciut8»  wa- 
gons, and  other  ▼chicles,  at  idl  times  on  the 
streets,  some  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  business 
and  bustle  whidi  cfaaraeterise  the  leaiting  tfao- 
rough&res  of  the  metropolis. 

But  though  the  prindpal  streets  of  London 
are  tiius  constantly  crowded  both  by  pedestrians 
andvetucles  of  every  description,  there  are  streets 
in  the  more  retired  parts  of  town,  in  whidi  there 
is  as  little  bustle,  or  appearance  of  business,  as 
if  the  houseg  on  either  side  were  imtenanted« 
One  may,  for  example,  enter  Gower^street,  and 
look  nearly  a  mile  before  him,  vritiiout  sedng 
above  three  or  four  individuals.  Hie  persons 
who  reside  in  thid,  and  other  rimilar  streets^ 
may  be  said  to  live  almost  as  mudi  in  solitude 
while  at  home,  as  if  the  ^Mone  inhabitants  of 
some  desert  isle  !"  Nothing  can  be  more  sonw 
bre  or  dull  than  the  appearance  of  sudh  streets. 
There  is  nothing  .to  relieve  the  eye.  If  you 
walk  on  an  unfrequented  road,  you  have  some 
variety  of  scenery  to  please  the  eye  and  divert 
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llie  mod :  here  all  U  mmi^vf,  md  tba^  t^o, 

There  is  no  place  in  whieh  the  injunction, 
^  Mind  yo^r  own  busine38»"  is  so  aenipuloiigly 
lyfctonded  to  as  in  London.  llier«  is  none  of 
that  prying  into  a  neighbour's  affairs,  winc^  is 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  all  small  towns.  In 
fiid^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  neighbours  in 
London, — ^in  the  usual  meaning  of  tiie  wqnL 
You  may  live  for  half  a  century  in  one  house, 
without  knowing  the  name  of  the  person  who 
Uves  next  door :  it  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  you 
jmay  not  even  know  him  by  sight  Sointentis 
a?ery  one  on  his  own  business,  ax^d  so  little  in- 
terested in  that  of  others,  that  you  may,  if  you 
{4ease,  walk  on  all  fours  in  the  public  streets,' 
without  any  one  staying  to  bestow  a  look  (^ 
you.  The  Irishman  in  America,  who  stood  in 
an  inverted  position  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  read  a  sign-board  turned  upside  down, 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  had  the  circum- 
ftfapc^  occurred  in  London,  have  attracted  the 
potice  of  a  single  passer-by. 

People  in  the  country  have,  almost  without 
exception,  an  impression  that  one  cannot  walk 
the  streets  of  London  without, personal  danger. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  erroneous  notion* 
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FeriiapB  diere  is  no  towa  in  the  worid  when 
the  safety  of  Ifatf  subject  is  greater  than  in 
the  metropofis  of  Ei^land.  Yoa  may  walk  at 
any  hour,  in  ai^  part  of  Loidoii,  inthoiit  flie 
least  danger  of  any  outrage  bdng  oflSsred  to  yoa. 
IVoperty  is,  also,  equally  seeme :  houses  are, 
perhaps,  less  frequently  btobm  into  in  Londoii 
than  in  any  town  in  the  kiagdon,  conaideriag 
the  comparatiYe  popuIatioD.  Whatever  rob- 
beries of  property  take  {daoe  in  hooses,  aic^  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  oomnutted  esther  by 
tte  servants  themaeWes,  or  with  their  commuMSu 
The  great  security  which  bolh  person  and  pR^ 
perty  enjoy  in  themetropofis  is  fnadpaOf  to  be 
ascribed  to  Ae'well-iegqlated  qrstem  d  paBce 
wluch  is  establidied  in  it. 

Another  errcMieous  unpreanon  whsrii  is  Ut 
in  the  country  regarding  London,  is  that  it  is  an 
uidiealthy  place.  The  tact  is  quite  the  reverse. 
It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  Great  BritaiBy 
and  is  l^  far  the  healthiest  metropcAs  in  the 
worid.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  par- 
ticular districts  in  it,  which,  from  their  low,  con- 
fined situation,  are  very  unhealthy;  but  these 
aie  the  exceptions  to  the  nde.  Takenasawfaol^ 
London,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  and  the  mn»- 
ber  of  invalids  show,  kaplao^ofgreatsafaibvity 
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Various  causes  are  asBigned  for  this.  Among 
these  are  its  gravelly  and  clayey  site,  the  cii^ 
cumstance  of  the  river  Thames  rumoking  throu^ 
it^  and  the  width  and  deanness  of  most  (H  its 
streets. 

The  annual  number  of  deaths  in  Londcm  is, 
in  round  number^  30,000.  Dr.  Clark,  in  his 
kte  treatise  on  consumption,-incomparably  the 
best  work  which  has  ever  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject, — says,  that  takii^  the  aggregate  population 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  a  fourth  part  of 
those  who  die  from  natural  causes,  are  carried 
off  by  consumption.  TVom  some  statements  I 
have  seen  of  the  various  cacoes  of  death  in  the 
metropolis,  it  would  appear  that  fully  diis  pro- 
portion of  persons  die  of  consumption.  From 
this  fiict  it  appears  that  this  disease  is  making 
alarming  progress  botli  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
the  country ;  for  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot*s  time  it  was 
calculated,  that  out  of  every  ten  persons  who 
died  in  London,  only  one  was  carried  off  by 
consumption.  The  yearfy  number  of  births  in 
the  metropolis  exceeds  that  of  the  deaths  by 
2,000  or  3,000. 

The  metropolis,  as  every  one  knows,  has  its 
fashionable  and  un£uhionable  districts.  The 
fiiduonable  distiets  are  in  the  west  end,  which 
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Bsi^  be  8iid  t»  ooauneDoe  at  ChMring  Oom^ 
Lrioester  Square,  and  proceed  westward  lo 
Hyde  Park,  and  northward  lo  tbe  Regenf a 
Paric*  The  diatrieta  eastward  of  CSiaring  Croat, 
Leicester  Square^  &c^  are  all  considered  ua* 
ftsfaionable,  bebg  cfaiefljr  the  place  of  rendenee 
of  men  mgaged  in  business,  who  dtiber  are  not 
able,  or  are  ttnwilling,  to  live  in  the  same  splen* 
dour  as  Ihose  in  the  west  mkL 

It  is  carious  to  contemplate  the  changes  wfaidi 
1»ke  place  in  the  locality  of  fiMhion  as  well  aa 
in  erv^er3rfhing  elae^  A  century  has  not  elapsed 
since  the  neighbouihoods  of  Lincoln's-inn  Fields, 
Covent  Garden,  Soho^  &c^  were  considered  the 
most  ftshionable  parts  of  London.  It  will  sur- 
prise the  modem  pedestrian  through  London, 
when  he  is  informed  that  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  houses  in  Berwick-street,  Greek- 
street,  &C.  wluch  are  now  severally  inhabited  by 
perhaps  three  or  four  different  bmilies,  aU  in 
humble  circumstances,  were  the  town  resi- 
dences of  the  first  nobility  in  the  land.  From 
the  parts  of  the  town  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned the  tide  of  fashion  set  in  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, in  which  it  continued  to  flow  until  a 
few  years  ago^  when  it  advanced  rapidly  towards 
Regents  Park.  The  streets,  also,  most  celebrated 
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for  Ihe  ^  flhopping^  of  the  ariatocracj*  hvre  un- 
dergone a  change.  Forty  yean  have  not  elapsed 
ginee  Taviatock-street,  Covent  Garden,  was  the 
most  dktinguisbed  in  London  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  articles  which  were  there  sold 
to  the  nobility.  An  aged  gentleman  has  men* 
tioned  to  me  that  he  recollects  quite  well  seeing 
it  daily  crowded  with  the  carriages  of  the  aria* 
tocracy,  and  that  times  without  number  has  he 
known  £500  worth  of  articles  disposed  o^  by  one 
shop,  in  the  coune  of  one  forenoon.  Now  it  is 
comparatively  deserted:  the  sight  of  a  carriage  in 
it  is  quite  a  novelty*  It  was  supplanted  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  fashionables  by  Bond«street» 
which  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  exclusive  dis- 
tinction of  being  resorted  to  by  them.  Of  late 
years  it,  in  its  turn,  has  lost  caste:  Regent*s-street 
lu^s  been  a  formidable  rival  to  it,  and  threatens 
to  distance  it  still  further. 

London  may  be  said  to  be  a  little  world  in 
itself.  Everything  you  want  can  be  there  pro- 
cured, provided  you  have  the  means,  on  an  in- 
credibly short  notice.  There  are  men  of  all 
countries  and  climes  in  it  You  meet  with 
every  variety  of  human  opinion  and  human  cha- 
racter within  its  vast  circumference.  There  is 
no  other  metropolis  in  the  world  which  can,  in. 
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thk  roqpeet,  be  compared  with  it  It  is  com. 
puted  tbat  there  are, on. an  average  120,000 
strangers  at  all  times,  staying  only  for  a  few 
days,  in  London.  The  number  of  Scotchmen 
supposed  to  be  in  London,  is  130,000,  being 
within. a  few  thousands  of  the  population  of 
Edinburgh.  The  number  of  Irishmen  is  com- 
puted at  200,000,  b^g  nearly  equal  to  the 
population  of  DuUin.  The  number  of  French- 
men in  the  metrppoUs  is  calculated  to  be  about 
dO,000. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  tbe  appearance  of  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  with  their  appearance  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  At  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing there  is  not  a  sound  to  be  beard,  except 
^hen  the  silence  is  broken  by  the  feeble  voice 
of  the  worn-out  drowsy  watchman  calling  the 
hour.*  All  is  hushed,  as  if  the  silence  of  death 
reigned  throughout  Nor  is  there  anything  to 
attract  the  eye,  except  a  few  cabs  and  hackney- 
coaches,  stationed  here  and  there  in  the  streets, 
with  the  horses  and  drivers  equally  dispirited 
from  sheer  exhaustion*     In  seven  or  eight  hours 

*  And  eren  this  is  only  to  be  beard  in  the  City.    In 
tbe  SLburbSj  the  police  do  not  now  call  the  hour. 
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afterwards,  the  pavements  of  the  great  tiborougli- 
fares  are  densely  crowded  with  human  beings, 
all  busy  and  bustling,  while  the  street  presents 
to  the  eye  so  vast  a  number  of  carriages,  coaches, 
cabriolets,  carts,  wagons,  &c,  that  you  are 
astonished  how  the  drivers  manage  to  move 
them  a  step.  To  the  stranger's  ears,  the  loud 
and  everlasting  rattling  of  the  countless  vehicles 
which  ply  in  the  streets  of  London,  is  an  in« 
tolerable  annoyance.  Conversation  with  a  friend 
with  whom  one  chances  to  meet  in  mid-day  in 
the  leading  streets*  of  London,  is  out  of  tfie 
question.  The  one  cannot  hear  a  word  the 
other  says.  Both  voices,  no  matter  how  stento- 
rian, are  completely  drowned  by  the  loud  and 
unintermitting  clatter  caused  by  the  wheels  of 
the  various  vehicles  which  crowd  the  great  tho- 
rough&res. 

I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance of  meeting  with  so  few  persons,  compara- 
tively, who  were  bom  in  the  metropolis.  Take 
any  fifty  grown-up  individuals  with  whom  you 
happen  to  be  in  company,  and  the  probability  is 
you  will  not  find  more  than  one  or  two  who  first 
drew  their  breath  in  London.  So  very  few  b 
the  number  of  those  bom  in  the  metropolis, 
compared  with  those  who  have  come  from  some 
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Other  part  of  the  world  to  settle  in  it,  ihat  if  two 
persons  chance  to  be  speaking  about  a  third,  the 
one  bsure,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  ask  tiie 
other  what  part  of  the  country  he  comes  from, 
provided  he  supposes  bis  friend  can  furnish  him 
with  the  desired  informi^tion. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  which 
so  frequently  changes  its  inhabitants  as  London. 
Tliey  are  constantly  shifting.  It.  is  computed 
that,  on  an  av^age,  20,(K)0  people  enter  it 
daily,  while  nearly  an  equal  number  depart  from 
it  It  is  like  a  great  vortex,  drawing  persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  into  it,  and,  after 
whurling  thorn  about  a  short  time,  again  throw- 
ing*  them  out  One  large  dass  of  persons  come 
to.it  on  busines£f,  and  when  that  is  done,  return 
to  the  country.  Others  come  in  quest  of  em- 
ployment, and,  not  being  successful  in  the 
search,  quit  it  for  some  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom or  of  the  world.  A  third  dibs  visit  the 
metropoUs  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  and  probably 
remain  in  it  as  long  as  theb  money  latfts,  which 
few  men  of  pleasure  find  to  be  any  very  lengthened 
period,  and  then  return  home,  to  lament  their 
folly,  with  the  addition,  it  may  be,  of  a  shattered 
frwae  to  an  empty  pocket ;  while  th(Mre  is  a  very 
large  dass  of  peTsona  who  come  to  it  from  every 
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part  of  tbe  country  on  their  way  ta  die  vanoua 
quarters  of  the  globe^  because  it  has  fseilitiea 
peculiar  to  itself  for  starting  to  erery  spot 
of  the  habitable  world.  Suppomng  a  person 
were  to  walk  up  and  down  Cheapside  for  a 
whole  day,  and  it  were  possible  for  him  to  have 
a  perfect  recollection  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  every  hunuin  &ce  he  saw,  he  would  be  sur- 
prised,  on  repeating  the  task  a  month  after- 
wards, at  the  vast  disproportion  of  the  pers^ms 
he  had  seen  before  and  those  who  now  passed 
him.  for  the  first  time. 

Two  acquaintances  may  be  in  London  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  without  ever  meeting 
together  by  accident  in  the  streets.  I  myself 
know  persons  who  in  their  school-boy  days  in 
the  country  were  bosom  companions,  who  have 
been  twenty  years  in  town  without  once  crossing 
each  othor^s  padu 

Xerxes  wept  when  he  surveyed  his  ine 
army  of  a  million  of  men  from  an  eminence,  at 
the  thought  that  in  a  hundred  years  afterwards 
not  one  of  the  soldiers  who  stood  vigorous  and 
healthy  before  him  would  be  alivc^  Tbe  theme 
was  a  fitting  one  on  which  to  morafize,  and  the 
tears  of  that  great  general  were  natural  and 
c<»nmendable  on  the  occaoon.     I  have  often 
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thoiig[ht  what  must  be.  the  emotions  i»f  a  toko^ 
whose  feelings  led  bun  to  sympathize  with  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  who  had  been 
taught  to  look  on  his  fellow-creatures  with  the 
eye  of  a  Christian,  wereiie  to  station  himself  on 
the  top  of  St  Paul's,  which  is  460  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  metropolis,  and  look 
down  on  the  houses  and  streets  within  a  circle 
of  five  miles.  The  painful  and  humiliating 
thought  would  intrude  itself  on  his  mind,  that 
in  those  houses  and  streets  there  were  no  fewer 
than  two  millions  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  yet 
that  of  this  vast  number,  tbou^  now  as  busy  and 
bustling  as  if  this  world  were  to  be  their  eternal 
home,  there  will  not,  in  all  probability,  ere  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  be  one  solitary  individual  whose 
body  is  not  mouldering  in  the  dust  London 
will  no  doubt  be  as  populous  then  as  now;  but 
its  inhabitants  will  be  a  race  who  have  not  as 
yet  any  <*  local  habitation  or  a  name  ;**  who  have 
not,  indeed,  even  an  existence. 

Standing  on  the  central  elevation  of  the  top 
of  St  Paul's,  there  are  other  thoughts  that 
would  crowd  on  the  mind  of  the  moralist  He 
would  think  of  the  great  difference  there  is  in 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  vast  as<< 
semUage  of  people  residing .  within  the  apaeo 
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whidi  Ins  eye  could  so  easily  take  in*  In  one 
place,  he  would  see  the  abode  of  abounding  afflu* 
ence,  splendour,  and  luxury;  in  another,  the  habi- 
tation of  poverty,  destitution,  and  wretchedness, 
in  all  their  most  affiictmg  forms.  That  is  a 
house  which  b  the  seat  of  all  that  is  virtuous 
under  heaven ;  this  is  inhabited  by  persons  who 
are  capable  of  every  crime  which  man  can  com- 
mit, and  whose  lives  have  uniformly  exhibited 
the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  supreme  Being  and  the  interests  of  society. 
But  on  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
metropolis,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
speak  at  some  length.  * 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  different  parts  of  London,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  persons  you  meet  with  in  the 
streets.  At  the  West-end,  you  see  fine  houses 
wherever  you  turn  your  eyes;  at  St  GileSi 
GeorgeVin-the-fields,  &C.,  and  in  the  various 
parts  at  the  East-end,  you  see  all  the  outward 
appearances  of  poverty.  Go  to  Hyde-park, 
Regenf  »-park,  and  the  other  fashionable  parts 
of  town,  and  you  perceive  an  aristocratic  air  m 
the  very  persons  you  encounter  in  the  streets. 
You  not  only  see  splendid  equipages  in  every 
direction,  but  the  pedestrians  also  partake  of  the 
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^gentiikf  of  the  district  of  the  town.  £vexi 
the  servants  in  livery  who  there  cross  your  path,, 
walk  so  stiffly  and  primly^  and  have  sudi  an 
appearance  of  sel^^xmsequence,  that  one  is.  in 
danger  of  taldbg  off. his  hat  to  ^em  before  be 
has  time  to  think  what  he  ia  about  Nay^  the 
very  horses  seem  to  partake  of  the  aristocratic 
bearing  of  those  to  whom  they,  belong.  G09 
again,  into  the  districts  of  the  town  which  are 
chiefly  the  abode  of  the  working  classes,  and 
you  see  at  once  a  (tifference  not  only  in  the  ex* 
temal  appearance  of  the  houses,  but  in  that  of 
the  persons  you  casually  meet  in  the  streets.  It 
18  curious  to  contemplate  the  effect  which  wealth 
thus  has  even  on  one's  walking  in  the  streets,  and 
on  the  personal  deportment  of  mankind 

London  is  not  only  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain,  but  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be 
ibe  metropolis  of  the  world.  It  is  the  great 
centre  of  civilization.  Here  are  congregated 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  every  teanch  of  literature^ 
science,  and  art  Ite  moral  and  political  influ* 
ence  is  felt  and  admitted  to  the  extremities  of 
the  civilised  world.  It  yearly  thrusts  forth  its 
thousands  of  missionaries  to  every  section  of 
the  globe,  to  advance  the  great  cause  of  religious, 
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intellectual,  and  social  regeneration.  Some  go 
out  professedly  on  (Us  errand  of  mmjr;  odiers 
visit  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earth,  for  purposes 
of  trade  and  commerce,  but  contribute  essen- 
tially to  promote  the  cause  of  moral  and  social 
ameHoratidn  by  their  exemp&iy  conduct 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THB  THEATRES, 

General  Remarks — ^King's  Theatre—Dniry  Lane — Co* 
▼ent  Garden— Miscellaneous  observations  on  the 
larger  establishments— Haymarket  Theatre— £ng. 
firii  Opera  House— -Braham's  Theatre— The  Ot3rm* 
pie^The  AdelpU— N«w  Stnnd  Theatre— Astiey's— 
The  Queim's  Theaiite— The  Vktoria  Theatre— The 
Surrey — ^The  Oarrick  Theatre— Other  minor  houses 
—The  audiences— 'Damning  a  Piece  —  Difference 
between  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  thea- 
trea.  Sec,  &c. 

Ik  a  work  devoted  to  *^  The  Great  Matropolisi'' 
it  would  be  aa  uapatdoaable  oosiwoot.  weral  to 
pan.oTer  liie  theatres  in  sileoce.  They  inayj»e 
said  tQ  be  die  principal  source  of  amuaenieiit 
to  aft^slasses  of  the  inhahita&te*  Th»  faigbefll 
and  the  lowest,  the  Doost  inteUeetoal  and  imal 
illiterate  evince  an  equal  partiality  to  them. 
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The  people  of  London  are  a  theatre-going  peo« 
ploi  in  the  largest  and  broadest  acceptation  of 
the  phrase.  Persons  in  the  coimtry  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  ardour  and  umyersality  of  the  pas- 
sion for  theatricals  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  so 
powerful  with  a  very  numerous  class,  both  in  the 
higher  and  lower  ranks  of  lifip,  that  it  must  be 
gratified  at  any  sacrifice,  and  under  any  dr- 
cumstances.  It  is  with  those  to  whom  I  refer 
an  artificial  necessity  of  their  nature.  Hiere  are 
thousands  of  persons  moving  in  the  upper  ranks 
of  society,  whose  means  are  so  limited  consider* 
ing  their  station,  that  they  are  obliged  to  prac- 
tise the  most  rigid  economy  even  in  what  Lord 
Bacon  calls  ^f  the  affiiirs  of  the  belly/'  who  never- 
theless feel  themselves  impelled,  by  the  necessity 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  to  incur  a  great  ex- 
pense in  their  attendance  on  the  tbeatres.  They 
would  be  perfectly  miserable  were  they  to  suffer 
eight  or  ten  days  to  elapse  without  witnessing 
the  representation  of  any  new  piece  which 
chances  to  be  brought  out  at  any  of  the  leading 
houses ;  and  tus  new  pieces  are  ■  almost  nightly 
coming  out  at  one  or  other  of  if^e  larger  esta* 
blirimient%  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  die 
amount  of  expense  incurred  in  the  course  of  the 
feOi  by  a  thesatre-going  fiunUy,  must  be  very 
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gteaJL  T\e  pasnon  Cor  iheatricak  ifl,  if  pdstiUci^ 
still  greater  among  the  lower  orders  in  tiid  me^ 
tropolis.  To  want  meals  during  the  wfaoU  of 
tbe  day  would  be  no  privation'  at'att  to  tike 
persons  to  whom  I  refer,  providedtti^  couM  only 
by  such  privation  provide  themselves  with  tiiie 
means  of  visiting  the  fiiesttre  at  night  Many  a 
btmgry  beHy  and  ragged  badb:  is  there  among 
tlie  host  of'  tbe  unwashed  in  tiie  upper  or  one 
shilling  galleries  of  Drury  Lane*  and  Oivort 
Garden,  and  in  the  siipeimy  felevaftioiis  of  tlie 
Surrey,  Victoria,  and  odier  theatre.  I  believe 
that  more  of  die  youths  ambng  the  lower  oiden 
in  Liondon,  begin  their  careers  as  iUeves  in 
order  that  tfiey  may  have  the  means  of  gratt^** 
ing  their  penchant  for  theatricdb,  Am  inrnt 
any  other  cause  that  could  be  nasaied.  I  may 
mention  as  a  singular  illustration  of  the^^  strengtfi 
of  fhb-  pastton  tok  histrionic  repi^caltikllm 
among  the  lower  dasses  in  London,  thatwhiii 
any  of  tlie  bouses  are  expected  to  bo  UMMaitty 
foU,  they  trill  besiege  Ihe  doors  in  gr««tntmi« 
benu  two  or  three  hours  before  the  time  of 
opening  them,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  a  good 
seat  Though  the  ddon^  of  Brury  LaM  do  not 
open  till  haK-past  sLi,  I  have  ropoi^jsiflyseen 
liie  passage  leading  to  tiie  ono-  diifft^  gall^ 
crowded  with  boys  and  young  inoii  ^^llieidiNis 
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I  hffire  jnenticmed^  as  early  as  three  o'clock.  In 
the  straggle  for  a  front  seat  in  die  upper  gallery 
of  Dniiy  Lane  some  years  smce,  a  Jew  boy  fell 
oyer,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot 

The  number  of  persons  who  on  an  averag<9 
attend  the  theatres  every  nightVall  the  year 
round — Sundays  and  those  other  evenings  when 
I  they  are  shut)  of  course^  excepted — ^wiUi  when  I 
mention  it|  appear, incredible  to  a  stranger.  It 
isy  in  round  numbers,  abovfi  2O9OOO.  The  data 
on  which  I  have  grounded  my  calculation  will 
at  on^e  be  seen  to  be  correct)  when  I  c^>me  to 
qpeak  of  the  member  the  different  theatres  «re 
capable  of  containing,  and  the  number  whidi 
.usually  attaad  thenu  There  is  no  odier  town 
in  the  kingd(Qm  in  whidb)  after  the  proper 
#llowan(0es  are  made  for  the  disparity  in  the 
population,  the  attendance  on  theatres  bean 
:ff0y  proportion  to  thb.  In  Glasgow,  for  ex- 
ample^ Drbich  contains  a  population  of  about 
SCN),<MMH  there  is  only  <me  theatre,  and  not  only 
is  it  open  for  only  a  part  c^  the  year,  but  the 
average  attendance  does  mA  exceed  five  or  six 
hundred. 

When  a  new  piece  k  produced  at  any  of  the 
larger  estal^shments,:  ite  merits  are  the  subject 
M  discusfiicm  in  all  parties,  bodi  among  the 
Ingher  and  the  lower  daflse?*  In  Ui^  theatricals 
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g6B0nLDy  are  a  stmdiiig  topic  of  oonTenalioii 
ia  all  cirdes.  To  be  coDTeroant  with  audi 
matters  is  considered  a  most  yaluable  accoaa- 
pliflihneBt;  and  he  who  is  unacquainted  with 
them  makes  but  a  pom*  figure  in  London  so- 
ciety, however  great  and  Tailed  his  intellectual 
attaanmeiits  o&erwise.  Persons  from  the  coun- 
try, unacqQainted  with  plays  and  players^  ofim 
ftel  themsdves  T«ry  unccmifintably  situated  in 
company,  owiqg  to  the  large  share  of  the  con* 
Tersation  which  is  assigped  to  matters  pertain- 
ing  to  the  lustrionid  art. 

The  successfiil  dAui  of  a  perfonner  on  Ihe 
Ixmdon  boards^  in  the  higher  walks  of  liie 
drama,  is  quite  an  ^a  in  the  history  ct  the  me- 
tropolis. Not  only  does  CFery  one  talk  about 
t^  but  a  great  many  evince  an  interest  in  die 
Gtrcumstanoe  whidi  could  hardty  be  exceeded 
were  it  one  which  personally  affsctedr  then^ 
adves;  Who  has  forgottra  the  sensatian  caused 
by  the  a|qpearance^  at  the  end  of  last  year,  of 
Ifiss  Helen  Faudt?  It  was  hoped,  and  amil- 
denti|y  affinned  by  yinany,  that  tfiat  young  hdj 
was  destined  to  fiU  up  the  chasm  which  had  esc 
istod  in  the  representatipn  of  female  tragic  cha- 
xaoter,  since  the  retirement  of  Mn.  Siddona 
from  the  stage.'  How  sudi  antidpations  are 
likely  to  be  realised,  it  is  not  my  province  to 
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inquire,  as  dramatic  ciitieism  tonoB  no  part  of 
my  plan  in  this  chapter  on  the  theatres  and 
theatricals  of  London.  The  dShsS  of  Mks 
Fanny  Kemhle,  some  years  nnce^  was  another 
striking  case  in  point  The  sensation  wUeh 
heradyent  created  was  sdll  greater  than  thid 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  ci  Mfaw  Hekii 
Faucit  The  town  was  absolutely  thrown  inio 
a  state  of  excitement  when  she  first  performed  on 
the  boards  of  Coyent  Garden^  and  there  was  aa 
general  a  rejoicing  at  her  sueeess  as  if  she  bad 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  national  charaeterj  or  done 
some  brilliant  aenioe  to  her  country*  The  en* 
thusiasm  with  which  she  was  greeted  night  after 
mght  by  houses  crowded  to  the  ceilmg^  showed 
the  intensity  of  the  public  feeling  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  her  successful  dAuL  The  aristocraejr 
▼ied  with  eadi  other  in  layishing  ldnAiesses<m 
her:  her  name  was  on  everybody^ lips :  you 
heard' it  in  the  streets,  in  places  of  pubfic  re- 
Sort,  in  select  parties,  and  in  the-  fiomly  ctrdeu 
It  was,  indeed,  a  ^<  household  word." 

It  is  curious"  to  reflect  on  the-sudden  descent 
of  some  actors,  firom  tiie  heights  of  popularity 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  dbUridn.  In  many  in* 
stances  Ihey  have  themsehes  to  hkone  foriiheir 
misfortunes  in  this  respect,  by  aspiring  at  the 
Very-  highest  range  of  thm  profesisiim,  when 
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nflidier  aatee  nor  Iniiiiiag  lias  fitted  Aem  for  it 
b  others,  the  &ult  rests  wilii  their  injudiciGUS 
bnnds,  who  .go  about  pnvately  to  work  up  the 
public  suad  to  Ae  h^hest  jHt(^  of  expectatioDf 
hf  neass  nl  what  are  called  <<  pulb  preparar 
tmj"  And  when  these  candidates  for  the 
h^^iest  ofd^  of  histrionic  distbction  make  their 
q^^ear^aee '  (m  the  boards,  these  injudicions 
fiieBds^lCre  so  voeifisrous  in  their  applause,  Iha^ 
aided  by  Ae  d^i^g  of  hands  of  that  very  laq^ 
portion  of  every  audftnee  who  ndstake  mere 
rant  for  real  merit,  they,  for  a  short  time,  not  oidy 
boQj  up  tiie  loindB  of  the  debutantsthemselres 
loth  the  hope  of  immediately  taking  their  stand 
on  the  summit  of  their  profession,  bat  even  de- 
cme  the  public.  The  dehision,  however,  is 
never  of  long  duradoiL  Mere  mediocrity  is  sure 
speedily  to  find  its  level;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  the  unfortunate  party  fiiUs  lower  than  he 
oc^gM^  because  of  the  height  whence  he  was 
piecipitaled.  Every  season  affords  one  or  more 
ilhistrations  of  this;  the  last  few  years  have  fur- 
nished many.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
d^ui  of  Ifiss  Byron,  both  as  a  singer  and 
aetaress,  two  ye«rs  ago?  She  was  applauded  to 
Ae  echo.  She  <<drew"  crowded  houses^;  and 
it  was  confidsBtly  pre^cted,  that  in  a  very  short 
ehe  wouM,  «t  least  es  a  vecaKstt  rise  iar 
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above  any  female  perfonner  of  the  present  day; 
Neither  her  name  nor  her  singmg  is  erer 
heard  of  now.  Six  months  ago  she  was  per* 
forming  in  some  obscure  theatre  in  Bishopsgate* 
street  or  Shoreditch :  since  then  I  have  not  eveiia 
heard  her  name  mentioned.  But  let  me  guard 
against  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  ihis  young 
lady.  If  she  was  vastly  overrated  hdo^  she 
is  proportionately  underrated  now.  ^e  is  a 
good  singer,  and  a  more  than  respectable  actress 
in  a  certain  line  of  charac^;  andhadherfinends 
been  but  moderate  in  their  praises  on  her  first 
appearance,  she  would  doubtless  at  this  time 
have  been  occupying  a  v^ry  respectable  statipn  in 
her  profession.  They  are  the  authors  of  her 
ruin.  Well  might  she^  when  they  were  holding 
her  up  as  a  genius  of  the- first  order,  have  es» 
claimed — *•  Save  me  firom  my  fiiends  !•*  ^ 

A  more  recent  instance  <Lun«d  in  ihe  c»e 
of  Mr.  DenviL  I£s  advent  last  year  at  Drury 
Lane  was  hailed  by  a  large  party  of  friends  as 
the  commencement  of  a  career  whose  brifliancy 
would  eclipse  that  of  all  contemporary^  peiv.^ 
formers.  He  appeared,  and  was  greeted,  far  a 
time;,  with  as  cordial  applause  by  the  multitude^ 
as  if  he  had  been  the  greateist  histrionic  geniua 
which  the  present  age  had  produced.  But  that 
t'me  was  of  veiy  limited  dunitfon.    In  six  short 
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nofitba  from  the  period  he  rwtt  in  the  seniihcf 
his  glory,  her  was  perfbrraoig  in  some  of  the 
bwer  class  of  ^eces,  at  one  of  the  lowert  «f  the 
minor  theatres — ^the  Pavihon,  if  I  remember 
ri^tly.  What  has  bea»ne  of  him  sinoe^  I  know 
not  £B8  name,  so  fiir  as  I  am  aware^  has  not 
appeared  in.the  pabUc  joomak  for  the  hat  six 
or  dg^t  months.  Now,  in  justice  to  Mr.  DenvS, 
let  me  mention  that  I  look  on  him  as  an  actor 
tM>nsiderably aboire  mediocrity;  and-had not lus 
ftiendsy  o^  his  own  vamty,  persuaded  him  that 
he  was  equal  to  the  hi^er  nmge  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  would,  m  all  prohabihty,  have  obtained 
a  permaa^it  and  Tery  respectable  footing  among 
luB  brother  performers  of  the  metropolis. 

The  number  of  theatres  in  Loiid<ni,  of  one 
kind  or  other,  is  twenty-two.  At  the  head  of. 
tiie  list  stands  the  Kino's  Thxatbe,  or  Italiak 
Qfera.  It  is  situatecfat  the  lower  end  of  the 
Haymarket  It  is  a  mqestic  building  exter^ 
oally,  and  the  intmor  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
di^gance  which  has  periiaps  nefver  been  sur- 
passed by  any  similar  edifice  in  the  world.  The 
anditoryisin  the  horse-shoe  form.  There  are  four 
tieis  of  boxes  all  round  the  place,  and  a  fifth, 
wfaieh  is  interrupted  by  the  gallery.  Tbef^ 
boxes  are  all  piirate.  Each  comfortably  co&- 
taaDaapartyof  six;  altogeflier  they  can  aeeom* 
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joMite  mat  hsmimi  peratek  Thiir  iatMior 
Ifr^Yeved.ipitib  crirnKm^tsbth ;  while  tbAwoodto 
dMmn  wiuehtttf^ratesitfaedk^  tiet%  and 
aiao'tbe  differeBt  boEes^  is  beantifally  paiiitod 
and  g^ded.  The  ptke  ef  edmiiiioii  to  tbe  tft* 
riouB  boxes  depends  on  the  tisr  fte»whid&  thqr 
are  selected  the  sitwation»  iau  i^af  of  them 
are  taken- bjr  die  aristoeracy  fior  the  eeaaoo,  and 
are  oonaeqnoitfy  ptaid  for  ereii  when  unoeeii* 
pied.  Of  coune^  however,  the  parly  takiiig  a 
box  has  the  right  ef  gtviag  his  fiends  the  uae 
of  it  whenever  he  pleases,  or  of  letting  it,  either 
ftr  A  tinie,  or  for  Ihe  whole  season,  if  heshooldb^ 
so  disposed.  Hiis  is  teiy  often  done.  Boppamig, 
for  example,  that  Lord  John  Rnssdlwerareliieved 
of  the  toils  of  office^  and  were  diqMised  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  Opera,  and  that  he  had 
taken  a  bex  for  himself  and  hb  ladjr  for  thsv 
season,  bat  that  in  the  mi^e  <rf  that  tewason  cir- 
ciunetanees  made  it  necessary  or  deonUe  that 
he  should  spend  some  months  in  Ae  eountry,^he 
wonld,  in  that  eas^  pronded  he  ootild  not  get 
bis  box  more  privately  disposed  o^  and  he^  at 
the  same'  time^  knew  too  well  the  Tidbe  of 
moneyto  pay  for  a  box  he  eould  noloecaipy,*^ 
go  to  Mr.  Sams,  or  some  ether  Opem  book* 
srfler,  and  tell  Inm  to  letit^it  whatever  tsiMs 
he  eoedd  prpeure  ;"^lfe.  Seais,  or  tiie  other 
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mim0&  49r  his  tsooUe.  Orhe  wouUgiMitto 
iome  beolEBeHer  i^  a  fixed  but  rednoed  :prie8^ 
lea^g  him  to  run  the  rak  of  diapoaiiig  of  it  or 
not,  JH8t  OS  die  oaie  sbould  faq>peii.  Mr.  Seme 
end  Mr.  Aiubewg^  mi  aomie  others,  meke*  a 
good  ded  of  money  by  qieealatiogiiD  thie  m^  ia 
Opera  tidcelB.  In  other  iceseeihcy  go  to  Ler 
porte,  or  whoever  dumees  to  be  ihnfleBsee  fir 
the  time  beii^,  and  take  a  c;0rtain  numher  of 
bcoes  for  the  whole  Mason  at  veduosd  inriba% 
taidng  their  dianoe  ofbdng^aUetodiqpooeiofthett 
to  advantage  to  some  of  the  aristoGraejr*  Some 
yeaors,  if  the  perteimery  and  tibe  jaecee  ate  at* 
tzactire^  and  the  house  is  oonaefueiitljr  well 
filled,  they  make  a  good  thing  of  it;  in  had 
aeasona,  tbey  either  dbectty  suffer  with  the 
lessee,  or  Aey  are  indirectly  ont  of  podMt^  by 
not  beii^  mtRidmx&j  remunerated  lor  Ihe  tame 
tibey  lose  aad  the  expenses  tihey  bave  to  iaomr 
in  uDsuooessIul  exertions  to  get  the  boxes  they 
have  -taken  advtatageoady  dii^osed  oi  The 
late  Duke  of  Glouoester,  who  was  pasaonateiy 
Ibnd  of  the  ItalijBui  O^ra,  used  to  pay  three 
huadred  guineas  for  his  boK  every  slBason.  Tlie 
Mune  sum-  is  undnstood  to  be  still  paid  by  the 
DifteolDevonshiM^  and  several  other  ndblemea. 
TbeoBiKag  of^faelMMpeisbeaulifQlly  fiftM^ 
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It  10  hi^ily  ornamented  by  j^ted  Sigfawi 
and  denees  of  Tarious  kutdSi  There  are  no 
general  boxes  as  at  the  other  ilieatrea.  Hie 
pit  is  usually  called  tibegeneial  boxes.  :  It  isoa 
a  krel  with  the  stagey  and  is  frequented  hy  the 
middle  clafises.  The  piriee  of  acfanksioa  is  half 
a'gmnea.  There  are  two  ranges  of  aeals  be- 
tween the  pit  and  the  orehestra»  to  wMoh  <lie 
price  of  admission  is  twelre  shiUiji^  and  six 
pence.  Within  a  fewleet  of  the  doling,  at  die 
end  furthest  from  the  stage,  is  the  pit,  or  ralher 
die  gallery,  tiiou^  called  the  pit  Ther  price 
of  admistton  to  that  pa>t  of  the  iiheatre  is  five 
shillings.  It  is  chiefy  iatmded  for^  and  is 
prindipally  attended  by,  the  serrants  ^f  the  aris* 
tocracy.  It  is  not  capable  of  catH&tainiilg,  with 
any  degree  of  com&rt^  more  than  three  or  four 
hundred  persons.  The  pit,  or  general  boxest 
can  accommodate  with  ease  seven  or  dgfathnn« 
dred^  though  when  the  biU  of  fiire  is  attractive 
and  the  actors  popular,  upwards  ot  a  thousand 
have  been  often  known  to  be  wedged  into.  it. 
The  hiouae  altogether  contains  comfortable  ac* 
commodaticm  for  two  thousand  persons.  The 
nightly  recmpts  aven^o  dOOiL ;  but  on  one  or 
two  occasions  the  immense,  sum  of  2,000/.  has 
been  coQec^ed.  This  has  been  on  the  benefit 
nights  of  some  very  pc^ukr  actors  <»  acMlses, 
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ydiea  afl  ibe  free  wSimmBftm  hme  beai 
pmided,  and  ^hea  more  tlian  the  usual  price 
fiaa  been  paid  for  soBie  d^  ibe  boxis%  for  tlw 
pui^K»e  of  making  the  braefit^  a  bentf  t  in  a 
dooble  sense. 

Hie  King's  Theatve  is  now  solely  confined  to 
die  repreitenlalion  of  Italian  operas  and  balletik 
An  effort  was  made^  three  yeu»  ago^  under  Ae 
special  palaronage  ci  the  Queen,  to  establiab  A 
German  company,  to  play  on  altmiate  nights 
w&ji  the  Itidian  company ;  but  the  experience 
<d  a  very  short  time  proved  the  impraetioabSity 
of  the  scbeme.  Wti^  the  house  was  erowdei 
oa  the  nights  on  winch  the  Italian  pieces  were 
representee^  it  was  oomparatively  deserted  on 
Arose  on  which  the  German  company  performed* 
The  experim^st  was  so  dedidedly  a  fidlure^  that 
Ibere  is  not  the  slightest  d^mee  of  its  bemg 
again  made. 

The  King's  Theatre  is  the  great  place* 
among  Ihe  metropolitan  theatres,  of  fashionable 
resort  It  is  also  Very  largely  attaided  by 
m^!^ants  and  othet%  who  do  tot  know  a  word 
of  Itafian.  The  reason  is  dbvions:  there  a 
always  a  disposition  among  persons  of  wealth, 
faoweret  IhiHted  their  edocidiDO^  and  hiniri)le 
their  origin,  to  f<iUow,  in  sudi-miaiMB,  in  the 
wake  of  the  arisfocratie  p^tioil  of  abciaty.    A 


tt 
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■nMit  fiUk  irr  mM  nhniit  irhfi  i  litHiii  rf  liieilMi- 
InoileidBiiiiacm  £iiglaiMl»  and.  ^  in  qui^  eom- 
Ottmito  oi^rais  tlie  deifefft  -i^gifil  at  tb9  cir» 
moisteofie.  Asttwedly^  Ae  liigiliiiiAte  dnma 
luts  declined  among  lis  with  a  vejogMiioe »  lor 
•liiilttrtbe,  King^a  TfamUre  ja  >  erpwdedtoi  suffipcar 
Ittsi  td  \Etteewiba  napceiKttlatioii  igl  «  bi^t  by 
«ieonci)paDy/Qf  Itiiliaiia»  or  aii:operaw  ?a  f^r^pgn 
Jtaiigttag^ '  Bnury:  XiaBe  md  Cfs^wt-Cjiii^^ 
4rii  but  «ii9igr>ta.^09ftinigtM»  lairc^riii^  the  btft 
fdajfs  of  SbaikqwNire  W9  perfcsnn^d*  Apd  j0t 
^ii  iiiM^|i||fi  ci{  'th6^  lii|fiiyyDatfito>dlnHBia:  is^^aaenbfid 
ilo^iJMMB  pQQr«iiM^uiiatojri^t8».tfae.{^^ 

.  The  p^»oii8  :wb0  Yiait  the  |!ai^s  Thea^ 
jmat  all  ipo  iafull  diieoe.  Any  vdnr«iKa^.  of  this 
juguiatioa  will  be  ineyitably  attaoded  by  tl^ 
4»udusion  of  tbepMrty^  no  matter  what  his.rank. 
Some  years  agO|  it  was  necessary  for  gentjemi^i 
M^  haye  three>Kxinier  h|t%  bat  jdiat  regulation 
«haa  been  dqparted  from^  apd  g^tl^nen  wearing 
4iat8  of  the  usual  shape  lore  now  admitted.  It 
ivras'cuatomryia  short  time  since  for  ladies  aiid 
igentlemen  to  go  on  levee  and  dra,wiag^^roo9n 
,dl(|»'jto  the  Opera  in  fiiU  court  dress.  Tlie 
(liJi^Uiy  d  iasbiop*  when  the  bouse  is  fuH^  is 
{^Nill  imBQsms? :  on  those  -occasifHiff  it  was  maff- 
jbifioaMt^in  the  oitoei»o»  It  :Wa^  absolutely 
dazzling  to  behold. 


BuftlrtTtm  tho  rtiJIn  iiri  tfin  mitaap  of  tto  Kiimt'i 
lliMtre^  sn  tlte  orchfitlSHL  A  nopa  eftctm 
bwd  tbnt  tbk^whiflh  10  usudfy  tobe  found  at 

Tlwkp«dbra«UMis^da  lailly  affoid  aikb  tnii 
to  .the  lovoei'irf.iQiuie.  vNttiuaigkaui'eKoeed  te 
aAetraCnome  joljthciB. 

1^  pinoes  at>4U8  -tteatve  «ie  usually  tva; 
the  finl^haiii^^aiiiVeift  Md^  aaooud  a  faalkt 
JmiB^mftllai  famkhtM^ot^mstto:  flvae  quntoia 
AiigfB  oDeox^B)  duijbic^  ivlinah  Ae  aiuSeiiee  aw 
anulMlfiij/^  the  ttmiic  and  dawng.  The  latter 
mmmw  looked  on  as  jiuergveat  atHaelioB  ef  Aa 
Km^a  tTbontace.  It  etrtai3%  ^iqJiq?i  a  ■rieaea 
^aad  a  ftcaEUly  of  efoltttioi^  of  whkb  no  one  who 
\m»  no*  ioen  it  Qia^lNan aay  cosoqitieB;  -but 
tlie^datioen  axe  famalooj  it  is  uet  the  belt 
vfcidlieaidd be  mufhf^i  to  kispmuo* 
tieos  of  dalieacv  ui  -the  'asmds  of  dwae  ladioB 
iriho  ai»:«BBQOi^:die  q»BMnl^  '  Ho^r  lli^,€e% 
not  only  witneiB.  it.mtbMit  a  {libuh  "iifff4inf 
tiheirciMeldBi  buitialfc^ofoit'iB  terauKof  lisquaU* 
fitfd  /aikakatilm  ■  to  4tttir.  laaqwaintaBees  <of  Hit 
elher aexy  nraatappeaxi ptHongiateinge  tof Itoe 
arfaoihave  not^wied  in.itfieeecietjr^dFtthe  aiefera- 
poMs.  In>11ie|iromciil4oinurtfte'.fitt6i]^ 
eileaide  dawiiig.atctf^liliaa  QpeauiiwdaMmBt 
-be-tobiated  ^  a  euaneilt.  ^  £sii7fliufy>«Mld 
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regard  it  as  a  peraoftal  imiilt  to  be  aaked  to 
witness  such  an  ezhilNtion.  b  America,  agakk, 
where  respect  for  the  fenute  sex  is  carried  to  a 
modi  greater  extent  than  in  Great  BritaiD» 
or  perhaps  in  any  other  ceuntry,  the  femak 
dflincer— even  w«re  she  Ti^fioni  herself— who 
would  assume  the  positions  and  perform  the 
evolntions  whidt  are  ap^soded  to  the  echo  on 
the  boards  of  the  King's  Tlieatre^  would  have  ani> 
pie  cause  for  gratitude  if  she  escaped  being  torn 
in  pieces.  Grant  Thombuni)  the  great  original 
ef  Galtf  s  ^  iMwm  Todd,**  went  to  the  Italian 
Opera  one  night,  when  inpEngknd,  two  years 
ago,  and  he,  with  an  honest  indignadon  which 
deserves  afi  praise^  sajrs,  that  <<  nothing  could 
be  more  shoekkig  to  <me's  feelings  of  deeem^ 
than  to  see  the  positions  into  wfaidi  the  female 
dttieers  put  themseliries.  Sooner,''  he  addsb 
^  than  consent  to  make  such  an  exMlntion  of 
themselTes,  the  American  women  would  en* 
counter  death  in  any  of  its  forms." 

The  King's  Theatre  was  built  at  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  neariy  ^10(M)00.  The  rental 
which  Mr*  Ebers  paid  fer  it  some  years  ago^ 
was  £111,000  per  annum*  It  is  now,  I  believe^ 
XS^OOO.  The  site  is  hdd  of  the  Crown,  at  a 
giouiid  rent  ijt  £lySM>  per  annum.  It  is  onfy 
Keeosed  fer  six  monlhs  in  tiie  year.    The 


■M  nmJfy  eoaaaaimuM  towai^  tfafi  md  of  F^ 
bnmrff  mid  ends  in  Augnrt.  The  theatro  i» 
only  opea  three  mghts  in  tibe  wedL— Tnesfiqry 
Tliunday,  and  Sttwday ;  Init  the  perforauinees 
oa  Thnradays  ore  always  for  bendits;  ao  that 
the  season  usually  oonmts  of  sixty  n^hts. 

Hie  Itdbn  Opem  may  be  said  to  lums  been 
ongina%  iirtrodueed  iaki  tfaia  ooontry  in  the 
year  1688^  wfaos  a  compariy  of  wagem  and 
pUrpers  armed  from  Yeiiee.  Tbeir  £d  not, 
liOfwever,  at  first  perfonn  in  pablic  theatre^  but 
only  in  the  bouses  of  the  nobiHiy.  Nor  did  they 
p«rfonn  whole  optfas  at  oneO)  but  only  the 
more  mtereeiiBg  and  stiikmg  portims  of  thean. 
About  the  same  paio^  sevesal  unsueoessfid 
attempts  w^^re  made  to  estaldiBh '  plaees  tor  Ae 
representalimi  of  Frendi  c^ras.  It  was  in 
1700  that^dte  Italiai  opera  was  established 
in  dl  its  ghnyin  England.  The  first  theatre 
hoik  for  its  representation,  was  erected  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  1704. 
It  opened  on  April  9, 170&  The  amount  of 
BEion^  Aoeessary  for  the  bnildkig  was  sub- 
scribed  by  thirty  individuals,  duefly  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  belong- 
ing to  the  Whig  party.  It  was  probably  from 
the  latter  circunistance  that  the  first  stone  of 
the  edifice  had  die  inscriptioa  of  ^  Littb  Whig"* 
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written  on  it$^-4lioiigh  what  eomiBxion  qpnty 
polities  eouM  fatve  had  with  ibe  cHtaHinhi^ent 
of  tti  ItaHaa  Opera  in  Engknd,  it  i&noteiijr 
to  dirine.  IkMb  dt  4lie  eabecnben  {int  :ldi 
aome  dowa  ibr  lOM  It>a|)f)eBn,  faoweter,  ;th«t 
the  Italiaii  Opera  was  not  'sacpessfid  for  ji  koig 
period  after  its  inln)daolioDiirix>{)lBBaoatttty; 
for,  in  17S0,  it  'was  ihsHteaed  adth  exfiactian» 
utaa  want  of  suffieieat  oneomagaaient*  -la  dia^ 
jear,  however,  radier  than  aee  it  eoase  >ta  aaisty 
the  sum  of  50,000/.  was.  collected,.  GkieAyfaaaa 
among  thenobiKty',  ior.  its  sapport. 

JBome  of  Ihe  late  propriatofs  or  leesticiiTcf  tha 
KjBg% Theatre,  have  sustained ifseai  kaseafagr 
it  'Mr.  'Sli6r,i wImi  was;  dtaleasBe.'AoBi.  1891  to 
1828^  etatsa'  his  iossesjim.  dioaa  sataa  tobcs  at 
44,080^  Thoiioyowil^f  Ahstnct  of  :die  total 
reoelpts  and  aapeiaMtoaeiMP  die  yaai^fiist  ana* 
lioned^  has  bean^  givan'iif  4faat  ffaadaaum  :<r- 

ToM  Receipts. 

Boxes  -  -  .  i  2a,M0  1'  0 
Kt        -        .         .        -        -    ^,7M  1*2    ^ 

Gallery        -         -         -       ^.    1,017  15    0 
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Engagements  for  the  Opeva      -    8^^634    7  6 

Ballet     .        -        -        -       *  10,678  15  6 

Oicbetitra    -    ,     *         -         -    8^201    0  0 

Sceneiy,  Painting,  Waidrob^&o*  S,372  17  9 

Lightii^        -        -       .       •    1^1    7  a 
Salaries  of  Directors,  Seccetarjr, 

Tnaswrer,  &c      .       .*       •    2,«78    0  10 

S^raata^  &e.    .     -         r         -       493    4  7 

0 

Bttt  I«a]wilo  bu^bamsyo^  vMw  jnrfwtiHMile 
than  eay  of  tiie  otbar  lale^loiseea  of  thb  estabttlb* 
moDt  Hialofaoa^in  188%  asappeaved from ihe 
diMkaores  bafeveAeoasttBiiarioaaC  baokfupteyt 
wvc^Hf^fiOQL  Ittib^aaittfoiijiaal!»oiire(niebided» 
howaMr^liehaBbaefreBVittMllfy'SiiMeasft^  {Ba 
piofitB  are  coMlentaQd  to  baise  been  18,9^  or 
19^9992. 

One  great  souroe  of  the  vast  expenditure  of 
tbe  Kin|r*t  Thaatre,  is  &e  bigfa  terms  at  whidi 
some  of  the  perfDnoMfs  are  en^^iged.  Clttalini, 
wii0n  in  tlie  aenitb  of  her  Shmi  reeeived  up- 
nwda  of  5t999&  in  <me  seaaM  for  her  sttnoes 
at  tim  <hea*ri^  indefrndent  of  ivJMifr  she  obtained 
by  \m  benefitB,  eonoerts,  ftc  la  the  abort 
spaee  of  aarea  or  eighfc  niMihs^  «t  the  period  I 
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rder  to^  she  is  understood  to  haTO  cleared, 
in  one  waj  or  oflier,  14»O0O/L 

It  will  be  asked,  how  is  it,  when  the  losses 
are  usually  so  gteat,  that  persons  of  no  capital 
contrive  to  get  the  management  of  such  e:i^ten* 
Bive  establishments  as  the  Italian  Opera  Hoose  ? 
And  how,  above  all,  do  they  contrive  to  retain  it 
for  any  length  of  time  ?  The  thihg  is  done  in 
this  way:  — The  party  becoming  lessee  writes, 
immediately  on  eommg  to  terms  witfi  the  pro- 
prietors, a  polite  note  to  those  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  are  known  to  be  permanent  sub* 
scribers,  expressing  his  anxiety  to  know  iriielher 
he  is  to  have  the  honour  of  a  continuance  of 
thefar  patronage.  Hie  Duk»of  Devondnre^  Lora 
Holkod,  tibe  Dui^ess  of  St  Albans,  and  a  great 
many  others,  rettffn  him  jus|  such  an  answer  as 
he  expected  and  wished  to  receive, — namely,  a 
check  far  die  amoimt  of  theff  subscription  for 
the  entire  season,  though  it  be  not  yet  com- 
menced. He  pddLets  the  cheeks,  and  showing 
the  letters  which  accompany  them— and  whidi 
generally  contain  an  assurance  that  the  parties 
take  a  deep  interest  in  his  success— to  his 
bankers,  he  triumpdiantly  points  to  those  letters, 
as  aibr^ga  virtual goanontee 4br  any  advances 
iR^ikdi  tiiey  may  make  4o  bhn.  The  bankers 
are  satisfied  tiiat  tiiey  w81  be  sa&  to  advanoe 


ikof  as  Us  neoeMiiies  mtf  re^iira^  to  «  eertaiB 
amount  H^  aeeordKngly,  opeiiB  an  aooomt 
viih  ibanf  and  is  thus  enabled  to  'cemmence 
the  eampa^  for  the  season  with  some  sfniit. 
He  pays  the  large  deposits  which  ihe  ^  stan^ 
require  befere  they  will  dance  a  step  or  warble 
a  npte^  and  also  any  other  ready-money  expenses  . 
whidi  are  unavoidable.  Whatever  credit  he 
oaa  get|  he  gladly  takes.  The  nightfy  receipts 
aid  the  liberality  of  his  bankers  when  once  Ihiesei^ 
son  is  begun,  in  ^labling  him  to  meet  the  mere 
urgent  demands  on  hmi  in  Ae  shape  of  wtonf 
salaries,  and  so  forth.  If  the  season  be  soe- 
cassful, — in  other  wofds,  if  his  receipts  at  the 
treasury  exceed  the  expenditure,-— <^  coutm  all  is 
weU :  he  ineet%  if  a  man  of  honour,  his  ▼arioos. 
engagements,  and  die  same  parties  will  be  more 
di^K>sed  to  make  advances  to  him  nent  season, 
li^  however,  die  season  is  a  bad  one,  which,  as 
b^re  remarked,  most  seasons  have  of  late  been, 
the  proprsetois,  bankers,  tradesmen,  and  dl  who 
have  had  any  credit  transactions  with  him,  are 
tbesuffesers. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  **  H^her  bassos  of 
Ike  Metn^lia,"  will  be  fomad  some  remarks 
on  the  oonataat  stn^g^  ifhich  is  carried  on 
between  the  pride  and  the  purses  of  so  many  of 
those  moving  in  the  fiehionable  spheres  of  lifik 
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keep  qp  appcmncesy  howerer  inadequate  mcfr 
betibeb'neattBvtodoso^  In  no  cftse^  pefbifMS 
dees  lliis  moie  ttr&ni^y  sbow  itself  thaa  in 
thst  of  tiie  liaKan  (^era.  The  Honouv' 
aUe  MiM  Sifiigleton,  though  verging  on  jdu^ 
.seen  and  ten,  must  have  the  opportunity  of  dia^ 
playing  Iwr  dbarms,  fiided  and  antiquated  though 
ttey  be^  in  the  Opera  House,  on  every  ocesp 
sion  die  tUnka  fit  To  be  deprived  of  this  oppoiu 
tnnity,' would  be  a  lowering  of  her  digmty,  in  her 
own  estimation,  tar  below  zera  Her  poverty, 
however,  is  at  war  with  her  pride ;  she  cannot 
aftnrd  the  priee  of  a  season-ticket  Whi^  then, 
is  ta  be  d^Hie  ?  How  are  her  notions  of  dignity 
to  be  maintained  mthout  betraying  the  scanti- 
ness of  her  pecuniary  i«sonrces  ?  She  fidls  on 
this  plan : — She  engages  a  whole  box  for  the 
BtmaefOf  with  the  view  of  disposing  of  it  to 
others,  as  people  sometimes  let  houses  to  sub- 
tenants, on  sudi  terms  as  will  enable  herself 
to  sit  Tent-free,  and,  if  possible,  pcdcet  some- 
thing by  the  transaction.  She  can  boast  among 
hst  acquaintances  of  some  spirited  young  no- 
blraum  with  plenty  of  money  at  bis. disposal 
Sbe  says  to  him,  ^<  My  Loid  So-aniUKH  you  i»> 
tend,  of  course^  to  go  to  tlie  Opera  thb  sea- 


^  Most  eertunly^  Wsa  SiAgletai;  I  meaato 
do  myself  that  pleasnsc^'^ 

*^  You  hwre  not  yet»  I  ppesume^  pcovided  yomw 
self  with  a  boiie*  for  that  parpoBew" 

*^  Not  yetj  madani? 

<<  TheiH  perfaaps)  as  I  hare  got  a  spare  one  to 
dispose  oi^  you  will  oblige  me  by  taking  it  from 
mc'* 

**  Mss  3ins^eton^''  says  the  young  noblemam 
giving  a  most  gradous  smile,  and  making  one 
of  liis  politest'bows--^^^  Miss  SngIetQn»  I  am 
perfectly  dtfighted  at  tibe  thought  Nodiifli^ 
I  assure  you,  ooidd  afford  me  greater  plea* 
mire.^  And  so  saying,  the  youthful  aristo- 
erat  immediately  gives  her  a  cheek  for  tihe 
amount*  She  disposes  of  another  sittings  or 
two  sittings,  according  to  drcumstatioes,  in  a 
mmilar  way.  But  how  is  she  to  make  Up^  or 
nearly  make  up,  for  thisi  dttingps  she  retains  for 
btarself  ?  She  does  it  in  fliis  way^ — When  there 
is  a  drawing-room,  or  any  great  ati|-actioii  an- 
noanced,  and  it  is  expected,  there  wiU  be  an 
unusual  demand  for  hemes,  ahp  hastesQs  in  the 


*  TbfB  Opera admisalon?  are  all  hones;  they  are  a 
Utile  larger  than  a  penny,  and  have  on  one  side  the 
wordy  <*  ()pera  for  1836/'  or  whatever  iht  year  may 
be,  and  on  the  other,  &ie  name-of  the  parly  orighuHy 
tafcfafg^epariieidarbolh. 
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moniiiig  to  Mr.  Sams,  or  any  other  bookseller 
in  the  habit  of  selling  opera  tickets,  and  says 
she  wislfes  to  diqxMe  of  her — ^  The  Hon.  Miss 
Singleton's^ — box  for  that  evenxng.  After  a 
good  deal  of  huxtering  about  the  terms,  she 
asking  (me  sum,  and  the  bookseller  refusing  to 
give  more  than  another  which  he  menHons, 
she  at  last  accepts  his  offer.  He  lets  the  en- 
tore  box  for  that  night  to  some  party:  they 
make  a  point  of  taking  possession  of  it  the 
moment  the  doors  are  opened.  A  short  time 
after  the  performances  have  commenced,  the 
jwng  sdon  of  nobility  knocks  at  the  door  of 
the  box.  It  is  opened.  He  puts  his  glasa  to 
hb  right  eye,  and  asks  if  the  Hon.  Miss  Single- 
ton  is  there.  He  is  told  by  the  party  she  is 
not  He  makes  a  gracious  bcw,  takes  the  glais 
frcto'  Bis  eye,  and  hurries  down  to  the  pit^  taking 
it  for  granted  Aat  the  Hon.  Miss  Singleton  had 
so  far  presumed  on  his  good-nature,  as  to  send 
some  of  her  own  particular,  friends  to  her  box 
that  night;  whidb,  by  the  way,  he  considers  a 
very  great  compliment  to  himsell  Or  posnUy 
his  associates  are  congregated  in  the  pit,  and  he 
never  looks  into  the  box  at  all.  Such  is  the 
way  in  which  old  maids  with  limited  means,  in 
the  fashionable  world,  keep  up  their  dignity. 
,  In  the  case  of  married  ladieB»  again^  they  are 
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often  oBigaged  to  ballsy  roats»  &c.  Tley  conse- 
quently know  in  the  morning  that  they  will  not 
require  their  box  in  the  evening,  and  therefore 
go  to  Mr.  Sams,  and  offer  it  to  him  for  a  certain 
price.  He  will  not  give  the  sum  asked.  The 
married  lady,  determined  not  to  take  less,  quits 
Mr.  Sams,  and  goes  to  Mr.  Andrews.  The  latter 
will  not,  periiaps,  give  90  much  as  Mr.  Sama 
ofEered.  That  is  proroking:  she  is  mortified, 
and  returns  to  Mr.  Sams,  sayings  <<Mr.  Sams^ 
you  may  have  it  at  the  price  you  offoced.''  Mr. 
Sams,  perhaps,  takes  it;  periiaps  not;  just  as 
caprice  or  his  own  notions  of  self-interest, 
suggest.  If  he  refuse  to  give  her  what  he  at 
fitst  ofiered,  she  ccmies  down  to  lower  tenns» 
and  in  this  way  le^ns  her  opera  expenses,  while 
she  gets  credit  for  having,  a  box  of  her  own. 

Deury  Lane  Theatre  next  claims  our  notice. 
The  fibrst  theatre  called  by  this  name  was  built 
by  Sir  William  Davenanl^  and  another  gentle- 
man, in  virtue  of  letters  patent,  granted,  in  1660, 
by  Charles  the  Second.  The  jast. house  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  1809,  and  the 
was  erect^  in  the  following  year.  ,  Tlte 
of  tbe  buOding  was  nearly  SM^QOOL  It  isan  im- 
mensely large  hou8e,anditis  inthe  formof  aparal- 
lelogramw  The  length  frotn  east  to  west  is  237 
Ssetf  exclusive  of  the  scene-rooms,  &C.,  which,  ex- 
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tend  nmeiy-three  feet  farther  at  the  eastern  end. 
Tlie  breadth  from  nordi  to  south  is  151  feet  It  is 
intended  to  aoconunodate  9^060  persons;  but 
5|000  have,  on  Tarious  occasions,  been  crammed 
into  it  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  lyre,  or 
horse-shoe,  and^  is  beairtifiilly  finished  in  the 
Ulterior.  It  has  Haee  tiers  of  boxes,  above  whidi 
are  two  galleries;  The  price  of  admission  to 
the  lower  gaUery  is  two  shSings;  tothe  higher, 
one  shining.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  pit 
is  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  first  tier 
of  boxes  is  called  the  dress  circle ;  no  one  befaig 
admitted  into  *it  who  is  not  in  full  dress.  The 
second  and  third  tiers  are  open  to  all  iriio 
choose  to  pay,  whatever  be  their  dress  or  their 
character.  Tbese  two  tiers  of  boxes  are  the 
parts  of  the  theatre  patronised  by  those  nymphs 
of  the'  pav6  who  are  able  to  pay  for  admission, 
which  is  understood  to  be  much  more  moderate 
to  Hiemthan  to  the  pubHc  generally.  The 
price  of  admissbn  to  tiie  boxes  is  seven  shiHings : 
all  the  boxes  are  the  same  in  this  respect 
There  are  various  private  boxes  in  each  of  iiie 
two  nppier  cbrdes,  which  geheraQy  let  for  llie 
night  Bt'^L  2«.  Od.  There  are  also  rixteen  &- 
nfly  bbxes^  which  let  at  various  prices,  accord* 
ing  tb  Gireuinstattcie&  *  ^ 

*  The  proscenium  boxes  are  eight  in  number,  and 
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The  lelatiTe  proportions  of  that  part  of  the 
theatre  which  is  called  the  auditory,  or  the  place 
set  apart  for  the  spectators,  will  be  understood 
firom  the  following  statement : — 


The  dress  circle  of  boxes  is  made  to 

accommodate       '•         • 
The  first  circle 
The  second  drde        • 
Private  boxes 
FHrate  ftmily  boxes     • 
FhMBcenium  boxes 
mips  •  •  •    . 

Pit     . 

Lower  galloy  .  . 

Upper  guiery       •         .         . 


Fenont; 

•'  284 
196 
480 
IflO 
96 
64 
180 
800 
550 
350 


f 

Making,  as  alreiBuly  stated,  a  total  of        ^060 

Large^  however,  as  are  the  dimensions  of  ihe 
present  theatre,  tiiey  are  much  more  limited 
dian  were  those  of  the  last  It  was  capable  of 
accommodating^  witii  ease  and  comfort,  9^600 
persons. 

The  amount  of  nightly  expenses  to  the  pro- 

I$t  at  four  guinea!  each*  The  boxes  are  all  lined  with 
deep  erimion  paper^  and  the  top  of  the  frimts  ii  itufM 
with  green  iIUl 

VOL.  I,      .  1> 
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prietor  varies  widi  circumstances.  Some  pieces 
having  a  greater  number  of  dramatia  peraofUB 
than  others,  are  of  course  represented  at  much 
greater  expense.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  pro- 
prietor is  subjected  to  a  great  addition  to  his 
usual  expenditure,  when,  from  the  want  of  at- 
traction,  or  other  causes,  he  is  compelled  to 
<<  star*^  it, — that  is,  to  engage  the  services  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  histrionic  char 
racters  of  the  day.  Of  course,  in  all  such  caaes, 
he  calculates  that  the  increase  in  his  receipts 
will  more  than  counterbalance  the  additional 
expense  he  incurs.  Some  seasons  the  average 
nightly  expense  has  not  exceeded  1 802. :  last  senr- 
Bon,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Bunn  to  protect 
himself  against  the  effect  of  the  reduced  prices  of 
the  rival  establishment,  the  nightly  expenses  of 
Dnury  Lane  were  understood  to.be  280/. 

What  is  called  a  full  house,  at  full  price, 
brmgs  to  the  proprietor's  exchequer  about  400£ 
On  several  occasions,  the  amount  of  money  col- 
lected at  the  doors  has  been  between  500L  and 
600^  On  the  night  of  Mr.  Ellistpn's  benefit, 
some  years  ago,  when  he  was  lessee  of  the  tbeatrs, 
the  house  was  more  crowded,  perhaps,  than  it  ever 
was  before,  or  has  been  since :  the  money  then 
drawn  was  within  a  trifle  of  900/.  On  that  occasion^ 
however,  all  the  free  list  admissions  were  sua- 
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pended^  whicfa»  as  will  be  understood  hereafter, 
must  have  made  a  yery  great  difference  in  the 
receipts.  The  late  theatre,  when  full,  drew  826Lf 
and  when  cramiped,  J, 200/. ;  but  then  its  boxes 
accommodated  1,828  persons,  being  a  third 
more  than  there  is  sitting-room  for  in  the  pre- 
sent On  one  occasion,  namely,  on  July  2l8t^ 
1794,  when  the  performances  were  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wives,  widows,  and  children,  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  in  Lord  Howe's  victory,  the  re- 
ceipts at  Dmry  Lane  Theatre  were  1,3501 ;  and 

• 

on  Mr*  Kean's  first  benefit,  though  then  per- 
forming at  a  salary  of  only  eight  guineas  per 
ireek,  the  amount  of  money  collected  at  Ae 
door%  including  some  donations,  was  f^OOOA 

Mr.  Bmm,  as  I  have  already  intimaftec^  is 
the  present  proprietor  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
He  holds  it,  from  year  to  year,  at  the  annual 
rental  of  8^000^*  Some  years  ago,  the  rental 
was  11,000/.;  but  it  was  found  that  on  these 
terms  no  man  would,in  fiie  present  state  of  thea- 
tricals, be  fool-hardy  enough  ta  take  it  As  it 
is,  the  proprietor  has  not  yet  found  it  a  profit- 
able speculation.  What  the  amount  of  losses  at 
this  theatre  has  been  within  the  last  few  years, 
I  cannot  state  with  confidence  r  report  says  that 

*  %ce  thk  was  written^  Mr.  Bonn  has  renewed 
Ids  lease  for  three  yean  at  6,000/.  per  annum. 
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Captain  PolhiQ^s  losses  for  (lie  last  four  yeara,^ 
for  though  the  house  was  in  Mr.  Bunn's  name,  ha 
was,  until  lately,  the  real  proprietor, — hate  been 
80,000/.  This  I  know,  that  on  some  occattons, 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  Ae  receipts,  for  one 
season,  have  been  less  than  the  expenditure  by 
90,000^  So  much,  howerer,  is  theatrical  property 
what  is  called  a  matter  of  lottery,  that  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  the  gains  bate^  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  been  about  20,000JL  One  of  the  most 
successful  seasons,  perhaps,  which  DruryLane 
ever  had,  was  that  of  1615-1^  when  Kean  was 
in  the  zeniA  of  his  reputation.  The  aggregate 
receipts  for  seven  ccmsecutive  mgbt^  on  six  of 
wbidi  he  appeared  as  *^  Sb  Giles  Overteaeh,^  and 
on  the  other  as  "Bertram,*'  ureteSfiQALf  making 
m  average  of  56*92.  each  n^fht 

The  eonstitntion  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  is 
aooiei^liat  singulacn  The  origmal  shares  were 
M6L  tmtk;  but  as  it  was  found,»aflker  a  short 
Viil,  diit  Oie  speculation  would  prove  ruin- 
008  to  tbe  imprietors,  and  wodid  eventoally 
Am  up 4;he' theatre  itsd(  if  a  Iai;germumb»  of 
ishaardloldtfs  wei^  not  procured,  it  was  agreed 
to  cr«ate  tt  given  ntonber  «f  addttionsl  shares^  at 
100^  each.  Each  of  the  old  dumliolders  were 
entitled,  in  virtue  xvf  a  bend  granted  to  them  by 
the  late  Mr.  Wbitbread  to  that  eSsef^  to  <me 
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diilbg'  <nd;tKr0e-pen(^*  «iid:a  free  admmam 
for  <m6  person,  on  ererj  nig^  of  perfonaaoee^ 
It  m  enoneottflfy  sti^^oeed,  by  ednoe.  pei»in9% 
tbat.tiie^psepiietcms,  at  the  same  tune^  ^upcen- 
dilaMa%)g(i«*aiil»e  tluit.  tjie  numb^  of  aighla 
09  ndiidi  tbete  sbatt  be  perforiniuioee  every 
seMKRi)  .Aall  sol  be  lese.  than  two  hundred 
Tbey  only  do  skv  <n9i  the  condition  that  the 
committee  succeed  in  lettii^  the  tiie^Mxe^  ia 
y/fbkh  nee  they  t$k^  cef0  to  exaet  a  fent  from 
the  iesseet.wbidh  ynSk  €M>le  them  to  pay  liie 
i^areholdani  the  above  sum  ei^eyy  night  fixr 
twpi  bundled  nigbta.  Betwem^  Ibis  and  tbe> 
produce  of  the  free  admimQi^  tho^e  §h9tfii^dem 
wfao  have  parehflsed  their  500^  ^Mf^  at  JjBQ^. 
wlueb  many  ol  them  hare  of  |at0  yeaiB  d<Wb 
get  al  the  rale  of  eight  p^  ^9lt>  i^t^feet  ,ott 

Ab  the  nyeaber  of  these/sh^F^Id^as  .|e  be- 
twe^ft  thnee  and  four  bimdr^thi^t  nuippher  ^P^^* 
8eM»  exclusive  of  others  who  obtain  fre|9  admia* 
deiu^  ia  in  the  theatre  evezy  nigbl»  witl|out 
adding  one  mpence  to  the  treasury.  Am.  the 
atfauwixms  to  vhich  I  refer  are  tranaferab^ 

*  Smce  this  was  written^  a  meeting  of  shareholders 
has  been  held,  and  it  was  agreed,  as  the  theatre  coold 
not  be  get  let  oil  the  same  tersas  as  befoM,  that  Aef 
should  accept  of  one  shilling  per  eight. 
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of  those  poBsessing  them  dispoee  of  them  for  die 
season  at  the  rate  of  from  42.  to  5t  The  lOOJL 
diareholders,  though  they  purchased  iiieir  shares 
prior  to  the  building  of  the  present  house,  have 
never  yet  receired  a  £Eirthmg  of  interest  for  their 
money ;  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  theur  ever 
d<nng  so,  as  the  rental  is  required,  and  mere 
than  required,  to  pay  &e  sum  guaranteed  to  tiie 
holders  of  500JL  shares. 

Ck>v£NT  Garden  Theatrb  is  the  great  rival 
of  Drury  Lane.  It  is  so  in  situation,  as  well 
as  in  size^  and  in  the  number  and  character  61 
the  performers ;  for  its  locality  is  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  other.  The  present  house 
was  built  in  1809,  the  previous  one  having 
been  burnt  to  the  ground  on  September  the 
20th,  1808w  The  expenses  of  the  edifice  are 
said  to  have  been  dOO,000^  Of  this  sum, 
50,000/.  was  raised  by  subscriptaoiit  in  shares 
of  500/.  each :  and  from  the  sale  of  the  materials 
of  the  old  house,  and  the  sums  recovered  from 
the  insurance  offices,  the  proprietors  obtained 
180,000/.  The  Duke  of  Norliiumberland  ad- 
vanced 10,000/.  to  Mr.  Kemble,  by  way  of  loan ; 
while  various  handsome  donations  were  given  by 
noUemen  and  others  to  the  previous  proprietors^ 
to  enable  them  to  rebuild  the  house.  Among 
these  donations  was  1000/.  from  George  IV. 
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Hie  exterior  of  CSoventtTarden  is  inueh  more 
tastefiolly  fimshed  than  that  of  Dniry  Lane. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  i&  interior.  It  is 
remarkably  chaste  and  liyely  in  its  appearance. 
In  size,  however,  it  is  not  quite  so  large  as  its 
.rival  The  auditory  is  in  tbe  horse-shoe  fomu 
The  breadth  at  the  front  of  the  stage  is  fifty-one 
feet  two  inches,  and  the  depth  from  the  stage  to 
the  front  of  the  boxes  is  fifty  feet  nine  indies. 
Like  Drury  Lane,  it  has  three  tiers  of  boxes, 
'each  tier  containing  twenty-mx  public  boxes, 
exclusive  of  an  equal  number,  taking  all  the 
tiers  together,  of  private  boxes. 

Covent  Garden  is  fitted  up  so  as  to  contun 
t2,800  persons.  Of  this  number  there  is  room 
for  1,200  in  the  boxes,  750  in  the  pit,  500  in 
the  lower  gallery,  and  350  in  tiie  upper  gallery. 
On  several  occasions,  however,  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  house  has  varied  from  3,500  to  4,000. 
Tlie  greatest  number  it  was  ever  kiiown  to  con- 
tain was  4,255.  That  was  on  December  drd, 
1823^  when  George  IV.  was  present  The  re« 
cdpts  on  the  occasion  amounted  to  971A  18s.  6& 

Mr.  Osbaldiston  became  the  lessee  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  at  the  beginning  of  last  season, 
and  the  very  first  thing  he  did  was  to  reduce 
die  prices — which  were  formerly  the  same  as 
diose  of  the  rival  establishment — to  four  shilEngs 
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for  the  boxed,  two  for  the  {ult,  ono-aad^dxpenoefer 
the  fiiBt  gallery,  the  second  remaining  the  saine* 
This  reduction  w4r  resolved  on^  in  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  sudi  a  permanent  influx  of  per- 
sons into  the  theatre  as  would  prop  up  its  fojlr 
ing  fortunes.  The  experiment  has  proved  a 
foilure.  For  some  little  time  the  novelty  of  a 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  admission  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  one  hal^  had  the  effect  of  filling  the 
house;  but  it  soon  began  to  present  an  appear- 
ance not  much  better  in  point  of  numbers  than 
before  the  reduction,  while^  in  point  of  respectr 
ability,  it  was  much  worse.  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  I 
presume,  is  aware  of  his  error  now ;  but  it  is,  I 
suspect,  an  irretrievable  one.  To  attempt  a  re- 
currence to  the  old  prices  would  be  the  height 
of  foUy;  the  performers  would  have  to  play  to 
empty  seats^  if  indeed  the  circumstance  did  not 

• 

lead  to  a  row  immeasurably  worse  than  the  cele- 
brated O.  P.  one  in  the  same  theatre  in  1811. 

Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres 
are  called  the  winter  houses*  They  are  usually 
open  nine  months  in  the  year.  They  generally 
begin  the  season  in  October  and  end  it  'mjuij. 

Of  late  years  a  great  diange  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  pieces  at  these  theatres. 
The  legitimate  drama,  as,  it  is  called,  has  been 
in  a  great  mfi»asure  supplanted  by  mere  showy 


pgifinfff  %)eetade  is  dow  the  mij/Aing  tfaaft 
irifl  draw  houses*  In  fiic^  it  is  now  hfgjnnfflg 
Id  be  eonsidered  a  species  of  Tolgaritf  irf  wkiA 
no  lady  or  gentleman  of  xefiiied  tasfee  sheaU  be 
gaUtfi  lo  be  prei^nt  during  the  i^ewnlilion 
of  aajr  of  Shakapeare'a  plays.  Eveijrtfaii^  iMSt 
be  fiscrificed  to  the  senses  of  seeii^  sad  heeri*^ 
ll«re  murt  he  ^  seenesy''  aad  these  mnsl  be 
8oiind-4heniore<<furioa8''die  better.  Hencse^ 
all  tboas  ^  meloHiaiBBtic"  pieoe%biiriHch  Ibere 
is  Ibe  gTjpatast  wnse  and  ^moat  tobeseetv"  aie 
sitfe  to  anefiSk  with  the  most  Mtrnded  paftroBSge. 
Bofsesy  dogs,  snd  olber  qoadrapeda  asa  new, 
at  aertsain  seasmu^  among  Ibe  most  popiAir 
^  pei£M»ei&^  For  soma  years  pas^  Ifr.  Bona 
baa  bad  an  anangement  with  Ifr.  Doonnr,  of 
Aetley^  Theatre  &r  the  use  of  a  part  of  Us 
stud.  Horses  prance  and  gallop^  aad  esrxiagea 
drive  aboul^  on  the  boards  id  Drury  Lane,  as  if 
in  die  streets.  What  wodld  Sbakqpease  Ibink 
ware  be  siiffsr«^  to  nse  bis  own  woads^  ^  to  r&. 
imt  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon'' soma  wintei^s 
ni|^  and  see  soeb  a  pieee  as  ^  King  Artbar, 
or  the  Knights  nf  the  Bonnd  TdUe^*  in  the 
eourse  of  rgpresentation  at  Dmry  Lane?  It  is 
wan  far  the  world  that  the  vitiated  taste  wUdi 
now  preiails  in  theataacid  matters  did  not  aiasl 
ia  Sbafcq)6are's  time.  Had  aodb  bem  uabappily 
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the  caMBf  we  should,  in  all  probabilitf ^  have 
never  heard  that  sudi  a  person  existed.  He 
would  have  bee&  one  of  those  to  idiom  die 
observatiimof  Quiatilian  applies-^**  How  oft  the 
greatest  gemus  lies  coucealed  f  Not  one  of  hb 
maftdiless  pieees  would  ever  hare  had  what  he 
himadf  calli  '^  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
And  if  there  be  a  latent  Shakspeare  of  the  pre* 
sent  daj ;  .one  of  surpassing  dramatic  gmiiu%  he 
is  inevitably  destined  to  remain  eoncealed  so 
long  as  the  existing  false  dramatic  taste  pre vaib. 
The  iqpectaeles  whidi  have  of  late  been  die 
groat  attraction  at  both  the  winter  houses,  and 
which  have  so  much  diverted  them  from  the  ogk 
tenmble  purposes  for„which  tfaejr  were  Imilt,  are 
got  up  at  great  expense.  The  .preparations  fior 
^  King  Arihui^  or  the  Knights  of  the  Rooqd 
Tablei"  which  was  producedat  Dnay  Ijoae  in  tiie 
season  of  1834-^  cost  Mr.  Bunn  about  1,8001;^ 
besides  thevery  heavy  expense  he  nightly  incurred 
in  its  representation ;  while  the  gcvgeous  opera, 
*^  Gustavus  the  Third,"  got  up  a  short  time  pre* 
vbuslyior  Covent  Gardei^  is  understood  to  have 
subjected  bim-^far  Mr.  Bunn  was  then  the  pro- 
prietorof  that  theatre  alsoHx)  little  shortof  2,000^ 
before  it  was  exhibited  to  the  pubGc.  These  spec- 
tacles are  got  up  with  great  magnificence,  and  on 
a  vei^  extenave  scale.    The  number  of  supemu* 
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meraries  alone  called  in  to  aid  the  effect,  is  on 
some  occasion^  as  great  as  fifty.  The  number  of 
persons  who  appeared  in  the  scene  of  the  madced 
ball  in  ^^Oustavus  the  Third,''  when  that  pagMiit 
was  first  brought  out,  was  said  to  be  240. 

Hie  salaries  of  first-rate  actors— of  lAono^ 
however,  there  are  none  belonging  to  oar  oou^ 
try  at  present — are  very  high  i^  both  of  ^he  Inge 
houses.  Kean  had,  on  various  occasicm^  fiO/. 
per  night  at  Drury  Lane,  exclusive  of  his  right 
to  a  benefit, — ^which  was  always  worth*  50ML  to 
him;  but  that  was  nothing  to  what  Madame  MaK- 
bran's  terms  are  at  the  same  theatre.  How  wiU 
it  startle  the  uninitiated  when  I  mention^  that 
her  engagement  in  May  and  Juno'of  thepr»» 
sent  year,  was  at  the  rate  of  125A  p^  n%hl^ 
with,  in  addition,  aright  to  a  benefit  wordi  SML 
or  600L  or  more  t  In  what  astonishment  would 
« Ben  Jonson''  and  "  William  Shakspeare^'' 
hold  up  their  hands  could  they  by  possibiHty 
hear  this  intelligence!  These  celebrated  men 
were  both  players  as  well  as  play-writers,  and 
their  salaries  never,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
exceeded  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week* 
That  of  the  best  perforoders  of  tibe  seventeenth 
century  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  highw  Aaa 
fifteen  shiflings  weekly.  n 


Mr.  UMen&Ify  is  «t  the  head  of  the  tragb 
ptriohamu  «f  the  preeeol  tirae»  and  Mr.  Fairen 
atmds  foremoflt  among  the  repreeentaiives  of 
ooatts  cbavactera ;  bnt  neither  of  these  gmtlBmen 
18  first-rate  in  their  respeetive  departments.  In 
tngsdj,  ttie  place  (rf  Kean  is  not  likely  to  be 
sean  fiHed  up.  He  hr  outstripped  all  the  per- 
frfflorirs  ef  trtigedy  whlcb  luMre  appeared  since 
QSMrick's  time^  and  pwhaps  in  (»e  respect  he 
eUbeHed  all  Ua  predecessors  as  wdl  as  contem- 
p«Mrfes.  laHode  to  tbe  singular  &ct'of  his  having. 
beM  dMe,  by  some  aiental  process  iprhich  it  is. 

itofc  eaay  to  oemprekendf  to  throw  his  whole  eoul 
so  demptol^  into  the  character  he  sou^t  to 
lepresefity  that  bo  did  actually,  for  the  moment, 

diivM  himself  «l  all  cons^ouiaess  of  being  aught 
dm  Ihtti  tbe  ml  peison  whose  feelings  and  con* 
dUet  be  was  pourtrajfin^  One  striking  iUu«h 
tmtioQ  of  this  was  afibrded  by  the  circumstaiice 
of  Ua  suddenly  becoming  as  pale  as  death,  and 
of  ins  hair  standing  on  end,  when  he  came  to  any 
sbnes  ef  surpassing  horror. 

The  usual  amount  of  salary  which  Messrs. 
Maoeady  wad  Faaen  severalty  receire  per  week 
is  dOL  There  are  a  few  others  who  get  as  high 
as  99^  The  weekly  salaries  of  third-rate  per- 
formers  vary,  according  to  circumstances,  froia 
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Mven  to  ten  giuiiea&  There  are  ahoi^  of  other 
actors  and  actresses  who  are  engaged  at  from 
two  to  five  guineaB. 

Theleading  actors  and  actresses^  or  stars  as 
ihej  are  terfmicaJly  called,  are  treated,  in  the 
theatre,  as  gontlemen  and  ladies  of  the  first  class. 
Tbey  would  not  on  ainy  account,  and  are  not  ex« 
peoted  tcv  oaix  with  the  common  herd  of  per- 
formers, but  have  rooms  set  apart  for  themselvea. ' 
Aprima  donna  has  always^mcscettenilyfuniiah^ 
ed  apartment  off  the  stage  for  herself.  She 
daims,  among  other  articles  of  furniture^  two~ 
sofas  as  an  indispensable  point  of  etiquette.  She 
has  also  her  own  waiting*maid,  who  is  as  ckoe 
in  her  attendance  and  obsequious  in  her  manner 
as  if  the  actress  were  the  first  lady  in.  the  land. 
The  eonyentional  distinctioa  between  a  prima 
donna  and  a  second-rate  actress,  when  m  the 
tbea^  is,  that  while  the  former  has  two  sabis 
in  her  ajparfment,  th&latterhas  only  one. 

Of  the  variety  of  scenes,  dresses,  machinery, 
&e.  at  the  large  houses,  some  idea  will  be  formed 
when  I  mention  that  the  estimated  value  of 
these  articles  at  each  establishment  is  ^m 
40,000;.to  50,000i: 

I  now  come  to  what  are  called  the  'Minor 
Houses.  And  first  jsm/ong  these  the  Haymauket 
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Theatre  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Hie  house 
which  existed  before  the  present  on^  was  built 
in  the  year  1720.  With  that  house  were  mixed 
up  many  interesting  associations.  In  17S8;  the 
celebrated  Gibber  seceded  from  Drury  Lane, 
and  commenced  operations  in  the  Haymarket. 
In  the  following  year,  Helding  the  noyefist, 
opened  this  theatre  with  a  company  whom  he 
advertised  as  "The  Great  Mogul's  Company  of 
Comedians.**  In  1747  Foote  opened  it  on  his 
own  account,  having  previously  performed  there 
as  one  of  Macklin's  company,  a  well  known  char 
racter  of  that  period.  Foote  ret»ned  possession 
of  the  house  for  a  much  longer  period  than  any 
previous  lessee.  In  1776  he  transferred  his  in- 
terest in  it  to  Mr.  George  Colman  for  a  life 
annuity  of  1,600/.,  but  as  he  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Mr.  Colman  obtained  the  property 
for  800/.  In  1805  the  latter  sold  a  part  of  it  to 
Mr.  Morris,  his  brotlicr-in-law,  and  to  Messrs. 
Winston  &  Tahourdin,  for  8,000/. 

Several  actors  and  actresses  who  afterwards 
rose  to  distinction,  made  their  dibut  at  the  Hay- 
market  tiieatre.  Among  the  number  were  Foote, 
Palmer,  Jack  Bannister,  Mathews,  Elliston,  Lis- 
ton,  \oung,  Terry,  &c  and  Miss  Fenton,  (who 
afterwards    became  the  Duchess  of  Bolton;) 
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Mnk  Ahmgdon^  Miss  Farren,  (dM^  preseiit 
Countess  of  Derby,)  Mr&  Gibbs,  Miss  Wilkin- 
son, &C. 

The  old  house  was  pulled  down  in  1820,  and 
the  present  one  was  opened  oa  the  14tli  of  Jnly 
of  the  blowing  vear.  The  expoises  of  the 
building  were  under  20,000/.  -  It  is  a  remariL-* 
ably  neat  and  oomibrtaUe  little  house,  with'two 
tiers  of  boxes^  and  is  capable  of  containing 
about  1,500  persons  with,  comfort.  It  b  a  sum- 
mer house.  The  season  usually  begins  in  April, 
and  ends  in  October,  The  prices  ace  fiye  dnl* 
lings  to  the  boxes,  three  to  the  pit,  and  one  and 
fflxpence  to  the  gallery.  Form^ly  there  was  no 
half  price ;  but  Mr.  Morris — who  is  now  tcie  pro- 
prietor—made the  experiment  of  a  second  price, 
which  has  been  tolerably  successfiiL 

The  pieces  perfonned  at  tfab  theatre  are 
mosdy  of  a  light  kind,  Aoug^  licensed  to  per- 
form the  legitimate  drama.  The  company  am 
usually  efficient  in  oooiedy.  It  confined  itself 
until  last  season  to  pieces  purely  English,  and 
never  admitted  anything  in  the  Aaepe  of  speo* 
tade.  In  this  respect  it  was  singular  among 
the  other  establishments.  Last  season,  however, 
Mr.  Moms  imported  a  number  of  foreign  dain- 
cers,  and  got  up  baUetSf  &c.    It  is  doubtfoV  I 
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belieyey  wheCfaer^the  additional  attendaaoe  made 
up  for  theTast  increase  in  the  expense. 

The  entrance  to  the  pit  of  the  Haymarket  thea- 
tre is  not  in  its  fitvour.  It  is  by  the  descent  of 
a  flight  of  stairs.  When  the  rush  iagreat,  either 
at  the  openit^  or  at  half-price^  persons  are  often 
crudied  to  a  very  inconvenieat  degree.  The  en* 
trttice  to  the  pit  of  the  previous  tlieatve  wlis 
also  of  a  similar  Idady  and  waa  on  one  ocoaaion 
the  cause  of  most  disasOrous  consequences.  I 
refer  to  the  YWt  of  Geor|^  die  Third  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  m  the  year  1794,  .when  the  rush  to 
die  pit  was  so  great  diat  fifteean  persons  were 
kifled,  eitiber  dirough  sufibealmi  or  from  being 
trampled  iqMXi. 

Tbere  is  no  4iheatre  m  LqndMi  in  which  the 
leading  actors  dbangeso  eeldmn  as  m4iiia»  Most 
of  them,  indeec^  may  be  eonndered  fixtures.  Mr. 
Euren  until  last  •season  had  a  sort  of  local  hahi- 
talion  on  its  boards.  What  the  cause  of  bia  so- 
eessbn  was^  Ihava  not  been  able  to  leaxlx.  Messrs. 
Stiickland,  Webster,  Vining,  Budsatoue,  &c  are 
names  quite fimnliar. to  the  theatre-going  public, 
for  years  past,  m  connexion  with  this  hoose; 
so  are  those  of  Mrs.  Glorer,  Mrs.  Hml^, 
Mrs.  Tayleure^  and .  sevwal  other  female  per- 
formers of  celebrity. 
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ITieEKOLisH  Ot'ERjk  House,  New  Wellk^ton 
Street,  Strand,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant 
theatre  in  the  metropolis.  The  previous  house 
was  burnt  down  in  1632,  and  the  present  one  was 
erected  in  1834  This,  like  the  former  building 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  Arnold,  whose  fither 
beeame  the  proprietor  of  the  late  house  in  1795. 
It  is  capable  of  containing  about  1,800.  It  has 
two  tiers  of  boxes.  The  lower  one  is  die  dress 
cirde^  and  the  firont  row  is  in  the  form  of  a  bal- 
cmy*  Admission  to  the  latter  was  oiiginalljr 
ax  shillings,  while  the  price  of  the  other  boxes 
was  five.  The  rate  of  admittance  to  the  pit  was 
Ifaree  shillings,  and  to  ttiegallerjr,  two;  but,asl 
flhall presently  state  in  detail,  achange  has  been 
made  in  the  priee&  Mr.  Arnold,  whm  he  opened 
the  present  house,  did  so  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  Averting  public  patronage  firom  foreign  per- 
formers and  foreign  music,  to  Engtish  histriomc 
and  mumcal  talent  He  chiefly  grounded  his 
hopes  of  success  on  the  effectireness  of  his  or* 
t^estra  in  the  performance  of  the  best  pieces  of 
our  native  composers.  And  oertauily  no  one 
caoU^  in  this  respect  have  made  more  spirited 
exertions.  Everything  in  his  power  was  done  1^ 
him  tovindieate  the  daims  of  English  music  For 
a  time^  matters  promised  welL  His  success  in  the 
•eason  of  1834  was  decided.    Bamef  s  q^era  of 
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the  **  Mountain  Sylph,**  attracted  crowdedhouaes 
for  sixty  or  seventy  c6nsecutiye  nights.  On  no 
occasion,  during  all  that  season,  did  the  pit, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  fiul  him.  But  what- 
ever were  Mr.  Amold^s  gains  that  year,  his 
losses  in  that  of  1835  more  than  counterbalanced 
them.  What  the  cause  was  of  the  English 
Opera  House  losing  all  its  attractions  so  sud- 
denly, and  quite  unexpectedly  on  the  part'  of 
the  public,  I  cannot  tell.  Some  ascribe  it  to 
the  fickleness  of  public  taste;  others  to  the 
want  of  the  requisite  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietor.  I  attribute  the  reverses  of  the 
theatre  to  the  combined  operation  of  both 
causes.  But  be  the  cause  or  causes  what  they 
may,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Arnold's  losses  in  the 
first'  three  months  of  the  season  of  1835,  were 
upwards  of  4^000/.  It  is  certain  tbey^ere  so 
great  as  to  induce  him  to  shut  up  the  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  season.  It  was  some  weeks 
afterwards  opened  by  the  company,  who  were 
thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  thrown  out  of 
bread ;  but  their  success  was  no  greater.  The 
reduction  of  the  prices  to  less  than  one-half  of 
what  they  formerly  were,  was  then,  as  a  last 
desperate  expedient,  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  of 
fining  the  house ;  but  neither  was  it  successful. 
The  company  continued  to  perform  for  some 
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veeks,  under  these  dbfaeartemng  circumstanoegy 
when  the  theatre  again  dosed  for  the  season. 
It  was  re-opened  in  April  of  the  present  yeary 
as  a  speeolation  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
with  occasional  periods  of  success;  but»  on  the 
wbole^  die  season  must  be  conmdered  a  failure* 
The  house  was  but  indifferently  attended,  though 
the  prices  were  ]ower  than  when  iffirst  opened; 
admission  to  the  boxes  being  four  shillings;  to 
the  pit,  two  shillings ;  and  to  the  gallery,  one 
sUlling. 

In  July  laat,  Mr.  Bunn,  while  it  was  yet  un- 
certain whether  be  would  procure  a  renewal  of 
his  lease  of  Drury  Lane  on  such  terms  as  he 
would  be  inclined  to  giv^  became  lessee  of  the 
English  Opera  House,  at  a  yearly  rental  of 
3^5001.  Whether  he  will  retain  both  bouses,  is, 
ais  yet,  uncertain. 

Braham's  Theatre,  in  King -street,  St 
Jame8*8,i8&e  last  built  of  any  in  town.  Itisfitted 
np  in  the  very  best  taste :  it  vies,  in  this  respect, 
witfi  the  English  Op^ra  House.  Some  persons, 
indeed,  are  of  opinion,  that  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference in  the  elegance  of  the  style  of  the  int&* 
rior,  it  is  in  feivour  of  Brabam's.  It  only  took 
about  four  months  in  buSdii)^.  The  expense 
was  tiearly  ^,000/.  It  opened  in  January  of  the 
present  jeax.    For  a  fortnight,  the  novelty  of  ttie 
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thini^  attracted^what  the  play4ulb  of  Ae  small 
theatree  in  the  sabuiba  oall — ^  nuaierotta  and. 
briUiaiit  audienoas  ;*  but  after  the  liqpie  of  that 
short  period,  the  peiiormers  had  far  some  time 
to  play  to  empty  bendies*  Hiesecond  tax  wedLS 
after  the  opening  of  his  theatre^  Mr.  &aham  lost 
a  considerable  sum;  but  a  new  piece,  called 
*^  Monsieur  Jacques,"  was  produced  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  which  being  interesting  in  itseU^  and 
the  piindpal  character.  Monsieur  Jacques,  being 
represented  by  Mr.  Bamett  with  an  elDfectlreness 
mth  which,  peifaapsyno  French  characterwas.eTer 
before  represented  by  an  Englishman,  the  tide 
of  good  fortune  again  set  in  in  favour  of  this 
theatne^  and  Mr,  Braliam  found  that  by  the  end 
of  the  season  to  which  his  licence  ^Ltended, 
namely,  April,  his  previous  losses  were  converted 
into  profits  to  the  handsome  amount  of  4)O00JL 

The  ddef  ground  on  which,  independently  of 
its  excdlent  local  mtuation,  Braham's  Theatre 
rests  its  jvetensions  to  public  patronage,  is  diat 
of  the  shortness  and  lightness*  of  its  pieces. 
Hence  it  takes  to  itself  the  name  of  the  Vaode*^ 
yiUe  Theatre.  It  is  not  a  large  house,  it  has 
two  tiefB  of  boxes,  a  |nt,  and  a  galkry.  The 
price  of  admission  to  the  boxes,  is  five  shillinga; 
to  the  pit^  three;  and  to  the  gallery,  9ne  alnl* 
ling.    The  house  is  fitted  up  to 
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1,200.  Id^.  Bidiam  b  Umadf  one  of  its  giMU 
est  aitradioin.  At  «i]ie  end  of  tfe  BeMon  fer 
the  TepreBentatkm  of  Pingliah  pieoefl^  it  was  let 
fertwo  moodis to  thd  Frendi  CooDpsiiy,  imder 
tlie  auspices  of  Macfcmoisdle  Jenny  Vertapre^ 
who  peffonned  the  preirious  year  in  the  1*jf*g|iffli 
Qpeta  Home.  The  Bmch  ooHipa&y  aiet  with 
ocmsidenUe  sQccsflB* 

Bniiam's. theatre  i%  from  its  looafity,  ehidty 
fteipignted  by  the  tMhiopsMe  worML  Hie  boxes 
are  often  fiiDy  wink  the  pit  and  gallery  are  ooai- 
pwadTely eaipty.  Onaome  qceasioiis  in  Maidi 
last)  tjie  lower  or.  dress  circle  was  almost.  VH" 
fjemnely  fiUed  by  the  nofailily  and  their  inane- 
oialB  neiids* 

Hie  QLiaiPia  Tnatai^  in  WydMtreel^ 
Stnnd,  was  or^jinally  attended  iir  Eq^nstrian 
feat%  and  not  far.  the  Tq^ieaentationftf  strictly 
dnnnatic  pieeas.  It  was  boUt  by  Mcr  Airtley, 
wAsr  iriaas  the  weU^nown  tb0atre  at  the  Surrey 
aide  of  Westminster  JSridge  is  called.  The 
iMMse^was  then ;  designsNid  the  Ol^ynipic  At^ 
'fflionw'  Asdey some  time '^afksKww^  sold  bia 
leawto'  Ms.  Effistany-wfaoas  svuocem  in  it  wns, 
fcr -asme  lime^  but  TCiy  limiteli  Atvlast.he 
indaendspseomded'^Boctesteiv"'  gj^wmded  «n 
nwdUaBotrn^anocdote^ef  Hmny  y^-mlMtkJD^t 
wiikosatt.jollhi  jnostfimuittblerVeceptisas.  of 
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wUch  any  pMce  ever  produced  at  a  metropolitan 
AeatrecouU boast  Mr.  EHiston  himaelf  played 
the  h wo,  Rochester,  and  Mis.  Edwin  the  he- 
roine, the  Countess  of  Loyelaugh.  The  jnece 
Wis  represented  for  nearly  one  hundred  nights  in 
succession,  to  houses  crowded  in  every  part ;  and 
it  attracted  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  West-end 
to  a  theatre  which  had  before  been  considered 
among  the  very  lowest  in  town.  Some  time 
afterwards,  Mr.  EUiston  produced  ^  Giovanni  in 
London,"  which  also  nvet  wiih  the  most  decided 
success.  That  gentleman  was  in  a  Mr  way  of 
making  a  fortune,  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  dis- 
posed of  his  lease  in  the  Olympic,  and  became 
lessee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  His  entire  ruin 
was  the  speedy  lesidt  of  his  new  speculation. 
In  1822<4  the  Olympic  Theatre  fell  mto  tihie 
hands  of  Mr.  Egertoo,  by  whom  k  was  managed 
for  some  time  with  tc^rable  success.  Even-> 
tually  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  soooession  of 
specuhttors,  all  of  whom  are  uiiderstood  to  have 
lost  connderable  sons  by  it^  untily  in  16889 
Madame  Vestris  became  the  lessee.  Since  that 
time  it  has,  abnost  every  nig^t  of  perfonnance^ 
been  crowded  in  all  parts*  The  average  An- 
nual prdks  which  this  fitvourite  actress  has  de- 
rived from  her  speculation,  are  said  to  be  about 
4JimL    Notwitfistandingits  bring  m  one  «f  the 
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dirtiest  and  most  disfepudaUe  ne]|^b(mriioods 
in  London,  the  Olympic  is  moi^  &shionabIy  at- 
tisnded.  The  grand  attraction  is  Madame  Ves- 
tris  herself  liston  is,  undoubtedly,  the  next 
greatest  But  the  corps  dranuMque,  thoogh 
few  in  number,  is  very  effisctiTe  as  a  whole. 

I  know  of  ho  house  in  London  whidi  is  so 
generally  fdrtunate  in  its  diotce  of  pieces  as  the 
Olympic  You  scioreely  ever  have  to  submit  to 
ihe'infliction  of  a  dull  <me.  They  are  always 
short  as  weQ  as  lively ;  k  is  but  seldom  that  one 
oecupies  more  t}ian  an  hour  in  the  represei^^* 
tion.  Four  pieces  are  U8ua%  performed  every 
night.  Another  very  commendable  regulation 
ki  the  administration  of  the  aflbirs  of  this  theatre 
is  that  the  performances  are  always  ov^  at  deyen 
c^dock,  or  a  little  after.  In  some  of  the  other 
houses  they  often  draw  thenr  slow  length  along 
until  hall-past  twelve^  and  sometimes  till  wiAin 
a  few  minutes  to  one.  On  any  other '  than  a 
Saturday  night  this  is  a  matter  which  may,  with 
propriety,  be  left  to  be  settled  between  the  pnn 
prietors  and  the  public;  btrt  when  die  per- 
formances on  Saturday  nights — as  fhey  do  in 
Ae  cases  referred  to— trench  on  the  sanctities  of 
tlie  CSnristian  sabl»th,  the  case  is  one  which 
loudly  calls  for  the  interference  of  tiie  proper 
authorities.     What  can  be  the  cause   of  tiie 
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diaft  he  is  ignomt  of  a  &et  whieh  must  prore 
««o  retolliiig  to  Ae  miBd  of  eveiy  person  yrb6 
reverences  reveikd  refigion?  His  LordstufifB 
piedscessor  was  not  so  neglectful  of  his  dnty. 
The  Bishop  of  Londni,  in  ]805»  gave  nodee 
to  those  prqirietoB  m  tibe  practice  of  breddng 
in  on  die  sabbatlk  morniag  by  their  protescCed 
petfanqancesy  that  if  the  eurtsin  did  noi  hH  be« 
finethe  dock  stnid:  twdvs^  theiv  Uoenoes  ahodd 
be  idthdmvn  aad  the  faooscs  dmt  up;  This 
was  a  species  of  kgid  whidi  ,eo«Mit«M  iteelf 
to  the  ausda  e(  the  .(rffandiag  peities»  thougfa 
msffe  moisl  coQsUkcatioas  bad  net  the  sli^tflst 
eflsotron  thank 

The  Oljrmpie  Theatre  is  ^apsUe  tf  amr 
twmg  from  l,00a  to  1»800.  It  has  e»ly  one  tier 
of  b<»ies»  iHth  two  or  tbvee  onidther  :«idet  of  .^e 
fdkiy*  The  price  ofadaiissMn  to  tiie.  boyes. is 
fonrdullingsi  to  the  jnt  twcs  aiid.to^the  f^ery 


The  Annna  TkoAnuB,  ioimerly  the  Sans 
FareiV  v  on  the  righi4iand  mdfi  ot  the  Stsvud, 
■•  you  go  westward.  It  lies  hatf  way  ..between 
JEaeter  Hall  and  Oiaring  Cross^  It  was.  biult 
iia  the  year  1808|  by  Mie.  John  Scott»  nn  oiLi^d 
eolpur  msichant  His  .dais^ibtery  Mii»  Scott, 
not  only  laid  tbe  firat  stone  of  the  buildi^  but. 
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■fegr  it  WIS  opened,  vrote  serenl  pieces  tar  t»> 
pcesentatkm  in  it  Mr.  Scott  afterwanb  sdd  it 
to  Mr.  Rodwell  and  some  other  partiefl^  far 
2&yOO(ML  Tke  new  proprietors  gaye  it  the  nanie 
of  the  Adelphi,  and  managed  it  with  cooflidei^ 
able  8uooe8&  Mr.  Rodwell  died  in  1824»  and 
in  the  foUowmg  year  his  executors  disposed  of 
the  property  to  Mesfflps.  Yates  and  Terry,  far 
SOfiQOL  In  1^28^  the  pressure  of  adverse  pri- 
inate  dbrcumstances  obliged  Terry  to  witfadraw 
from  the  concern,  idiea  the  late  Mr.  Mathews 
became  the  partner  of  Mr.  Yates.  Under  the 
joint  management  of  these  two  gentleQien  it 
ooacinued  untfl  the  death  of  the  fanner  in  188fi^ 
irfienhis  executors  having  detemmml  ondi»> 
poeingof  his  interest  in  it^  Mr.  Yates  also  agreed 
to  dispose  of  his.  The  property  was  not  long  in 
die  market.  The  Messrs.  Bond  at  once  came 
to  terms,  which  I  ha?e  heard,  tibongfa  I  am  not 
anre  the  statement  is  correct,  were  40,0(MU. 

There  is  no  theatre  perhaps  in  the  world  in 
which  pieces  have  had  so  lengthened  a  run  as 
in  the  Adelplu.  It  was  at  tiiis  theatre^  during 
die  management  of  Mr.  Rodwell,  that  di»eele- 
barafted  burletta  of  <<  Tom  and  Jerry,  or  life  in 
IL.oiidon,''  was  produced.  So  great  was  its  sne* 
C088,  Ihat  it  was  not  only  acted  three  hundred 
aiglits — a  thmg  I  believe  unpaxallded  in  the 

woi*  I.  » 
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•miak  of  tbe  steg^ — ^bot  some  tort  of  inutatkli 
of  it  was  got  up  in  almost  eyery  minor  theatre 
in  town.  The  proprietors  of  the  Adelphi  cleared 
about  20,000/.  by  the  speculation.  Under  the 
proprietorship  of  Messrs.  Terry  and  Yates,  an 
adaptation  of  Coopei's  well-known  nautical  noyel 
ef  <<  The  Pibt,*"  was  brought  out  at  this  theatre 
which  was  perfonned  upwards  of  200  nights. 
^Graoe  Huntley''  ako— a  piece  in  three  aets» 
firanded  on  a  story  in  ^  The  Amulet,^  by  Mrs. 
S.  C  Hall — met  with  distinguished  success  in 
1634.  It  was,  I  believe^  performed  sereirty  or 
eighty  suooessiTe  nights,  independently  of  its- 
frequent  repnesentations  at  various  interfais 
smce  that  time.  **  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeo," 
and  several  other  pieces  have  likewise  been 
eminently  successbil. 

The  Adelphi  is  a  very  uncomfortable  theatre. 
There  is  only  one  tier  of  boxes,  which  is  awk* 
wanUy  divided  by  a  passage.  If  you  are  seated 
in  tiioee  iBtrthest  back  you  have  to  stoop  down, 
owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling  of  the  gal* 
lery  at  the  front,  befwe  you  can  see  ihe  fiices  or 
beads  of'the  peiformers  on  the  stage.  Tbe 
l>oxes  are,  besides,  uiKH>mfortable  from  the  way 
in  which  they  are  laid  out  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  interior  of  the  house  is  heavy  and 
dbll;  and  but  for  the  genial  exoell^&ce  of  tbe 
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yieeaS}  tbe  celebrity  of  the  leading  actors,  and 
the  conyenieiiee  of  the  ntuation,  it  would  nerer 
Ittve  met  with  the  success  which  has  diarae- 
terisedit  under  its  several  proprietors  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  I  have  not 
heard  what  the  gams  of  the  Messrs.  Bond  have 
been  abce  the  property  came  into  tilieir  hmids; 
bat  Messrs.  Maliiews  and  Yates  are  understood 
to  hare  ay^raged  from  3,0002.  to  4^0001:  dear 
profits  per  annum,  during  the  years  it  belonged 
to  ftem.  It  is  said  the  property  has  agam 
passed  from  the  Messrs.  Bond  to  the  hands  of 
Mir.  Yates. 

Tlie  Adelphi  seasoii  commences  in  October, 
and  ends  in  ApriL  During  tbe  intorval,  or  at 
kasl  for  a  considerable  pari  of  the  int^ral,  the 
late  Mr.  Mathews  treated  the  public  to  his  ^  At 
Homes,''  ^  Annui^**  &c  And  for  weeks  m 
auccesooD,  did  this  gentleman,  bf  his  own  «n- 
gniariy  varied  powers  of  amusii^,  attraet  as 
«»d6d  houBOBaswhen  aU  the  ««y»  drama. 
Hquej  beaded  by  Mr.  Yates,  used  tbeir  com- 
bmed  exertkmB  to  merit  public  patronage.  Mt. 
Maliiewfl^  line  was  peculiar  to  himself:  he  had 
no  psedeeeBSor  worthy  of  die  name:  it  is  doubt- 
fial  if  any  one  will  e?er  siij^ly  has  place. 

Tbe  pniieipal  p^oimanees  at  the  Adel^ 
Thaafre  ooaiaat  of  mdoAamaa,  burlettas,  oomie 
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•ketches,  fBuroeg,  ftc  The  greatest  attractikm, 
among  the  players,  which  it  has  had  for  many 
years,  is  the  celebrated  John  Reeve^  who  has 
just  returned  to  it  from  the  United  Stateis  of 
America. 

The  Adelphi,  for  some  time  past,  has  got  up 
a  greater  number  of  spectacles  than  any  of  the 
other  minor  theatres, — ^Astley^s  of  course  ex- 
cepted. And  it  mu&t  be  admitted,  when  due 
allowances  are  made  for  the  limited  size  of  the 
stage — so  limited  that  the  dresnng-rooms  are  of 
necessity  in  the  area — ^that  they  have  been,  far 
the  most  part,  got  up  with  great  effect 

The  price  of  admisacm  to  the  boxes  is  four 
shillings,  to  the  pit  two^  and  to  the  gallery  one 
shilling.  Hie  numbw  of  persons  the  house  otti 
conyeniently  oontam  is  1,500,  though  upwards 
of  2,000  are  often  found  to  be  within  its  WaHs. 

There  is  another  theatre  in  the  Strand.  I 
allude  to  the  New  Strand  Thsatre,  nearly 
opposite  St  Mary's  church.  It  was  for  many 
years  ^celebrated  as  the  place  in  widdb.  Miss 
Kelly  <<  performed."  That  kdy,  like  Mr. 
Mathews,  had  no  rival  in  her  line,  which  was 
to  personate,  in  language,  dress,  appearance^ 
and  manners,  almost  every  variety  to  be  found 
in  the  human  character.  When  she  retiredfrom 
l^ublic  Uie^  Mr.  Rayner,  liie  prof^ieiboT,  endear 
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YOifired  to  obtain  a  lioeiice  from  tile  Lord  Cham- 
beriain  to  perform  the  usual  dramatic  pieces ; 
but  all  his  eflforts,  until  February  last,  were  un* 
successful.  In  the  interim  it  was  opened  sereral 
times  by  Tarious  companies,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  but  the  event  always  speedily^  proved  that 
ibB  Lord  CSiamberlain  was  too  strong  for  the 
party  who  had  the  temerity  to  enter  the  lists 
a^nst  him.  Messrs.  Jerrold  and  Hammond 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Rayner 
in  April,  by  which  the  theatre  fell  into  their 
hands.  They  carried  it  on  until  the  end  of  Ae 
season  with  a  fair  measure  oi  success.  The 
pieces  represented  are  diiefly  short,  and  they 
have,  vrith  very  few  exceptions,  been  clever  and 
lively  under  the  present  management 

The  New  Strand  Theatre  is  the  smallest  re- 
qpeetaUe  theatre  in  town.  Formerly  it  had  no 
gpBery;  but  one  capable  of  accommodating 
500  persons  was  erected  kst  year.  The  price 
of  admission  to  the  boxes  is  three  sliillingB,  to 
the  pit  one  diilling  and  sixpence,  and  to  the 
galkry  one  sliBling.  It  is  not  capable  of  con- 
taining nmre  than  800  pers(ms  with  any  degree 
of  comfort  It  is  a  compact,  good-looking  Kttle 
hmise. 

AsTLXv's  TttEATBE,  Situated,  as  formerly  men- 
tionedf  near  Westminster  Bridge  differs  frcim 
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dl  i>tfaerg  in  tbfli  chaiacter  itf  ito  entetaiuMlljiu 
Ilrst  there  is  ^  sort  of  mdodnaaa,  in  wkieh  tkt 
spectacle  part  is  got  up  with  extraordiBWjr 
effect  You  will  sometimee  see  twenty  or  tUurtgr 
horses,  some  of  them  single  with  riders,  aad 
others  yoked  in  twos  and  fours  in  caniagss^ 
Ghariots,  &x^  prancing  and  gaUoping  about  on 
the  stage  as  if  in  Hyde  Park,  or  any  oth«r  open 
qMu^  Battles  are  crften  fought  on  hoisebadc  aa 
well  as  on  foot  in  Astle^s,  and  they  frequency 
give  a  si^gullody  faithfol  repiesentatum  ot  what 
has  actually  occurred  in  tbe  seenes  of  actum  to 
which  they  point  The  aelii^  howerer,  if  wo 
it  must  be  called,  is  uauaUy  of  the  wmA  iwiHe- 
fsrent  kind.  No  popular  hialrionic  perfennsr 
ever  treads  ihe  boaxds  of  Astley's.  After  tte 
first  pieoe^  which  generally  lasts  until  near  nine 
o'clock^  aseiies  of  equestrian  fimts are pecfimned 
in  a  circus  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  nuddBe 
of  tfie  theatre.  Hie  evolufcions  whidbi  arp  gave 
dirough  on  these  oocAsions  are  truly  wonderfiil: 
the  spectator  would  have  previouafy  prtwouncod 
tiiem  impossible.  And  e^pially  aatepishing  is  it 
to  witness  the  sagacity  and  docility  dbplayed  by 
the  horses.  This  part  oi  the  erening^s  entav 
tainments^  occupies  about  three-quarters  of  aa 
hour,  yrhexk  the  whole  is  finished  by  a  nan- 
deampt  ^irt  of  aftei^ece^ 
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Aider's  is  &  Mteiwfiulta^^  looree  ci  mmiB^- 
iMDit  to  jo\mg  people,  and  m  always  moot  trn- 
nuTOuriy  attended  by  die  javemie  members  of 
fiaddaiefi.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  aroand  dus 
IJMatro,  and  see  hundreds  of  ]n>ttihful  counte- 
naaaees  glowiag  ^b  deligbt^  as  tbej  witness  the 
«ctiaotdinar)r  inU»  <rf  hoieemansfaip*  which  are 
performed  within  the  ris^,  and  the  imposing 
^pedMtes  exli^ted  on  the  stage. 

Astley*s  Theatre  is  large  and  commodious. 
It  is  capaUe  of  containing  2»O0O  p^sons  with- 
0(A  an  undue  pvessuve.  Upwards  of  2,500  have 
mn  many  oceaaions  been  known  to  be  in  it.  The 
piioes  ffire,  to  the  boxes  four  shillings,  to  the 
pit  two,  to  the  gallery  one  sbSling.  The  ]»re* 
aent  house  was  built  in  1804,  by  Mr.  Joim 
Astley,  who  had  been  originaUy  a  private  soldier 
in  the  15th,  or  Elliot's  ^wn  light  horse.  It  was 
whfle  in  this  capacity  thiU;  he  acquired  that  ax« 
pertness  in  horsemanship  which  led  him  to  »<• 
hibit  fab  equestrian  feats  in  public  He  com- 
menced fats  equestrian  career  on  the  site  of  dbe 
piesent  house  in  the  open  air,*  but  with  a  pent* 
roof  house  for  the  audioace,  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  rain.  This  was  about  the  year  1777. 
Mr.  Astley,  in  the  course  of  his  time,  erected 
more  theatres  porfaaps  than  any  other  man  that^ 
ever  lived    Including  tho§e  he  biiih  in  Paris* 
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the  «Btbe  number  was  niiieleeii.  He  &d  in 
1814  at  Parifly  in  the  semity-eeeand  year  of  Ue 
age.  ICs  son  succeeded  to  his  amphitheatre  at 
Westminster  Bridge^  as  mSk  as  Us  other  pro* 
perfy ;  but  singularly  enough  died^  in  1821»  in 
the  same  house,  chamber,  and  bed,  as  his  &ther. 
The  house  is  rented  at  1,0002.  per  annunu  Mr. 
Ducrow  and  Mr.  West  are  the  present  propiie* 
tors.  The  property  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
of  the  kind  m  tovn.  In  1834  the  profits  w^e 
said  tp  be  about  S^OOOiL,  tfaoi^h  the  season  only 
begins  at  Easter  and  ends  in  September.  It  has 
made  many  happy  hits  in  the  ^pedocfe  way.  One 
pieceof  this  kind,  <<The  Battk  of  Waterloo^''  ex- 
hibited a  good  many  years  ago^  was  performed 
the  whole  of  one  season,  without  the  intermis- 
sion  of  a  single  night*— a  thing  unprecedented — 
and  a  part  of  the  two  following  seasons.  A  nm 
of  one  hundred  nights  is  not  uncommon  at 
Asd^s. 

TlftB  Qussh's  Theatre,  Tottenham-street, 
Tottenhanif-eourt  Roa4  is  one  which  has  under* 
gcme  various  changes  of  name  as  well  as  vieissi* 
tudes  <rf  fortune.  At  first  it  was  called  the  Frrz« 
ROT  THSATR£,.and  then  the  Regenct  Theatre; 
afterwards  it  went  by  the  name  of  the  Totten- 
ham Street  Theatre  ;  at  another  period  it  was 
called  the  West  Lonuon  :  now  it  ig  defsignatod 
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Tbe  Qi7S£h'8.  It  W88  o^^ally  iateaddd  far 
coneerts  and  other  musied  entertamments.  It 
ms  used  fer  two  seasons^  sooq  after  the  peace 
of  1815)  for  the  Fefvesentattoii  of  French  pli^s. 
The  usual  pieces  of  late  hare  lieen  burlettas, 
mefe-dramasy  fiurces,  &&  About  two  years 
fflBce,  after  tumng  rmned  several  proprietors,, 
and  been  often  shut  up  for  want  of  any  one 
suAetentiiy  adrenturous  to  engage  in  the  spe* 
eolataon,  it  was  taken  by  the  Messrs.  Bond,  who 
remitted  it  up  in  a  very  elegant  and  comfortable 
maimer,  a,t  consdderable  es:pense.  They  tfacai 
opened  it,  ostensibly  under  the  entiremanagetiient 
of  Mrs.  !Nisbett,  and  with  a  much  more  eflective 
eomxNUiy  than  had  ever  b^n^  graced  its  boards, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  raising  of  the  prices 
of  admission  to  double  the  previous  prices,  a 
very  soceessful  campaign  was  commenced,  which 
lasted  for  five  or  sis  months.  After  that  time 
It  was  again  subjected  to  a  series  of  reverses, 
wfaic^  endedinthesecemonof  <<the  fEurwidow^ 
and  her  two  sisters.  Of  late,  it  is  und^istood  to 
have  been  one  of  the  worst  theatrical  specular 
tionswludi  has,  for  some  years,  been  made  on  a 
small  scale;  The  price  of  aditiission  to  the 
boxes  is  four  shillings,  to  the  pit  two,  to  Ae 
gtlkTy  one  shilttng.    It  is  only  a  «na&  hoosK^ 
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9Dd  is  iiieap«ble  of  containing  more  tirnn  tM 
or  700  persons  with  any  meaatve  of  oomfbrt 

The  Victoria  Thsatbx  is  attuated  im 
Waterloo  Road.  It  was  originally  called  the 
€k>Boi7no  Theatre,  after  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe  Coburgy  now  the  King  ai  Belgium.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  a  proxy  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  It  was  opened  on  Whit-Men* 
day,  1817.  For  a  time  it  was  suceesslul;  Imt 
matters  soon  began  to  assume  a  gloomy  aspect 
£Tentually  it  passed  into  new  hands.  The 
second  lessee  did  not  long  retain  possessioii  at 
the  property :  it  was  soon  transferred  to  odier 
parties.  Circumstances  obliged  the  latter  partieB 
to  relinquish  it :  others,  however,  undeterred  1^ 
the  reyerses  of  those  who  preceded,  wene  soom 
found  to  ei^[age  in  the  speculi^oii,  bat  wift  no 
better  success.  The  Coburg,  in  fact,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  acquired  an  unenviaUe 
notoriety  for  dianging  hands.  After  being  for 
some  time  closed,  it  was  re-modelled  in  the  in* 
terior,  and  fitted  up  in  a  very  superior  manner 
in  1832-3,  when  its  former  name  was  changed 
to  that  of  the  Victoria  Theatre.  It  is  a  wett- 
built  and  elegant-looking  hous^  both  externally 
and  in  the  interior.  It  has  only  one  tier  of 
boxes,  but  it  is  divided  by  a  passi^;  the  front 


being  the  cbeas  ODote.  The  admiadoii  to  the 
ktter  is  three  shiUiiigs,  to  the  other  boxes  it  is 
tve;  toihe  pit  it  is  one  shilling,  and  to  the 
gallery  axpence.  The  theatre  is  yeiy  huge. 
Tlie  gallery  alone  is  capable  of  containing  1,200 
or  1,400  persons;  it  is  the  most  conunodioos 
gafieiy  of  any  theatre  in  London.  He  house 
iftogethar  cia  contain  2,000  persons  with  ease. 
Upwards  of  2,500  haye  been  known  to  be  in  k 
at  one  time.  It  has  not  been  more  sucoessfol 
of  late  years  than  formerly.  Since  it  changed 
its  name  in  1892,  Mr.  Davidge,  Mr.  GIossop^  and 
alitor  lessees,  have  severally  lost  large  sums  of 
xumey  hy  it.  The  pieces  generally  performed 
at  the  Victoria  are  melo-dramatic  spectadea^ 
burlettas,  farces^  &c  But  on  several  oocasiiHis 
Ae  legitimate  drama  has  been  represented,  and 
in  some  instances  with  great  effect  Some  years 
since  the  proprietor  was  nibjected  to  a  hesry 
fine  for  acting  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays, — ^the 
prosecating  party  being  the  lessee  of  Drury 
Lane.  I  shall  afterwards  advert  to  the  exdti* 
am  ri^  which  the  laiger  establishmenls  have 
to  perfenn  the  regular  drama  in  the  metro* 
potUs.  % 

The  Victoiria  Theatre  has  been  the  means  of 
uitEodudng  to  the  public  several  performers  ci 
meri^    It  was  at  tUs  estabUsfament  also  thiA 
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Stanfield,  the  most  celebrated  p8iiiter»  in  Wb 
peculiar  walk,  of  the  presmit  daf ,  wa9  fint 
brought  into  notiee.  The  Victoria  has,  likewig^ 
acquired  some  disttncdon  from  the  circumstance 
oi  Mr.  Peter  Borthwick,  M.  P.,  whose  name  is 
well  known  to  the  public^  having  made  his  di^ 
but  on  its  boards  as  Othello^  in  Shakspeare's 
tragedy  of  that  name»  two  or  three  years  before 
be  was  chosen  the  representative  of  the  boroiigh 
of  Evesham*  So  decided  a  &ilure  was  the  hon. 
gentleman's  debut  that  he  never  again,  so  ieur  as 
I  am  aware^  appeared  on  the  boards  of  any  Ae- 
atrical  establbhment  But  though  his  faililre 
must  have  beeii  doubtless  mortifying  at  the 
time,  there  can  be  no  question  he  now  regards 
it  aa  one  of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  in  his 
life^  as  it  compelled  him  to  seek  for  scmie  o&er 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  paved  the 
way  for  his  being  sent  on  a  tour  through  the 
country,  in  1891^^  by  the  West  India  interest^ 
as  the  advocate  of  their  cause ;  which  again,  as  it 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  developing  his 
talents  as  a  pubUc  debater,  was  the  means  of  his 
being  returned  to  Parliament  under  the  aue^ces 
of  a  well-known  Tory  baronet 

The  Surrey  Theatre  is  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Victoria.  It  is  situated  in  Black- 
friars  Road,  near  the  Obelisk.    Hie  first  housj^ 
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iras  hute  in  1779^  bixfc  was  bamt  down  in  180&. 
The  present  boose  was  erected  immediatdy  after 
ttie  destruction  of  the  other.  Formerly  it  was 
called  the  Royal  CSrcus,  having  been  built  for 
bnrlettas  and  equestrian  exhibitions;  but  in 
1809,  Mt.  EDiston,  afterwards  of  the  Olympic, 
and  eventoa%  of  Drury  Lane^  became  the 
lessee^  ^ndien  he  converted  the  '*  ring**  into  an 
extensive  pit.  Since  then  burlettas,  comic 
sketches,  &c.,.witli  occarional  tragedies  and 
comedies,  have  beoi  tiie  entertaiiiments  at  liie 
Surrey.  Mr.  lliomas  Dibdin  was  for  a  eon- 
ffliderable  time  proprietor;  but  it  turned  out  un^- 
proitably  far  him,  though  Mr.  ElKston,  his  pre* 
decessor,  cleared  a  considerable  sum  by  the 
speculation.  The  theatre  afterwards  fell  into 
various  hands;  most  of  whom  lost  ccmsideirable 
sums  by  it ;  ^Hbile'tfie  pieces  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, remariLable  for  their  stupidity.  It  may 
be  right  to  add,  they  were  as  badly  represented. 
Of  late,  several  very  successful  pieces  have  been 
prodiK^  at  this  theatre.  <<  Black  Eyed  Susan*' 
had  a  *^  run  **  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nights ;  '^  Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe  ^  has  been 
nearly  equally  fortunate.  These^  in  feet,  are  the 
sort  of  pieces  which  are  best  suited  to  the 
taate  of  the  dramatic  geniuses  of  the  classical 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  ntuated.    It  is 


Hid,  lihat  for  Mme  yean  past  large  aims  bam 
been  reaUaed  bjr  tbe  proprietdra  of  tbia  tliealre. 
It  is  at  present  in  tbe  poaseasion  ci  Mr.  Da- 
▼idge,  wbo  anoceeded  Mr.  Oabaldiaton,  Ae  leaaee 
of  Cogent  Garden  Theatre.  Tbe  pit  i%  pev* 
bape,  the  largest  of  any  house  in  Europe;  when 
crowded  it  eontaina  about  fi^OOO  persona.  The 
nightly  ayerage  expenditure  ia  ML  On  benefit 
nights,  when  tbe  houses  are  good,  tbe  money 
taken  at  the  doora  ia  from  100/.  to  ISOA 

Tbe  remaining  Ibeatres  are  so  small  and  mn 
important  that  they  may  be  diqwsed  of  in  a  few 
words. 

Sadler's  Wells  is  situated  at  Ibe  south  ol 
Islington.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  theatrical  eSi> 
tablbhments  in  the  metropolis,  having  been  ori- 
ginally built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  For 
more  than  a  century  it  has  been  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  pantonames.  It  was  also 
popidar  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
low  humour  of  the  elder  GrrimaldL  It  is  like- 
wise noted  among  the  lower  classes  for  the  su* 
pematural  and  borriUe  character  of  its  pieces. 
It  is  a  neat  little  house,  and  is  capable  of  con- 
taining about  l,dOO  persons.  It  has  not  proYcd 
a  profitable  speculation  to  the  proprietors  lately. 
In  the  course  of  last  season  Mr.  08baldistoI^ 

*  _  

the  lessee  of  Covent  Garden,  became  the  leasee 
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Qt  SnApr's  Wefis^  »t  a  y^y  nntal  of  l^^i: 
Us  affairs  have  been  conducted  wi&  spirit  sijoice 
it  eaioe  into  his  luudds.  The  prices  of  admis- 
sion are,  to  the  boxes  two  shillii]|;s^  to  the  pit 
one  shilling,  to  the  gallery  sop^ce. 

The  Paviuon  Thj^tre  is  situated  in  the 
Whitechapel  Road.  It  was  built  spon  aft;er  the 
destruction  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre,  in  1825. 
It  is  a  sinall  house,  capsule  of  containing  no 
more  than  1,200  persons.  The  prices  of  admisK 
sion  are  Uie  same  as  those  of.  SadWs  Wells. 
It  bfl^  s^me  celebrity  for  low  humorous  pieces, 
and  occasionally  imports  for  a  week  or  a  fort- 
mght  one  or  two  of  the  stars  of  lesser  magnitude 
from  the  west«end  theatres,  Mrs.  Honey  £praced 
its  boards  far  two  or  three  weeks  last  season. 
It  is  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  destitute.  It  » 
proverbial  for  affoidii^  an  asylum  to  those  as- 
prants  at  the  higb^  order  of  histrionic  distinc- 
lion  who  have  *^  come  out  **  in  the  larger  esta- 
blishments  without  suceess. 

The  Gabuck  Theatrs  is  a  near  neigUbour 
of  the  PaviJion*  It  is  in  Goodman's  Melds, 
and  is  famed  for  its  being  the  house  in  which 
Garrick  made  his  debui  on  his  amval  in  Lon- 
don. This  was  in  1741f  and  the  character  be 
assumed  was  Riqhard  HI.  It  is  a  small  theatre 
but  very  neatly  fitted  19.    There  is  room  in  it 
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for  600  or  700  per80ii%  though  it  can  hat  set- 
doxn  boast  of  so  numerous  an  attendance,  its 
prices  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  PaTilion  tfbd 
Saddler's  Wells. 

There  is  another  theatre  infitshopsgate  Street^ 
which  was  built  about  two  years  since*  It  is 
quite  a  small  affiur.  As  yet  it  has  made  no 
noise;  so  very  little^  indeed,  is  known  of  it, 
thati  perhaps,  not  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  tiie- 
atre-going  public  of  London  is  aware  ctf  its 
existence.  In  lidton  Street^  in  the  City,  there 
was  anotibier  theatre  under  the  name  of  the  Crrr 
Theatre,  but  last  year  it  was  oonrerted  into  a 
Mechanic's  Institution,  through  the  week,  and 
a  Dissentbg  Chapel  on  Sundays.  It,  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie^  of  Strait- 
ford,  who,  from  first  to  last,  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  it  It  changed  its  lessees,  on  an  ave- 
rage^  once  eviery  three  months,  for  the  last  four 
or  fiye  years.  Hiere  is  a  neat  little  tlieatre, 
called  the  Clarence  Theatre,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  King's  Cross,  New  Road ;  but  it 
is  hardly  ever  open.  The  Minor  Theatre,  in^ 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  has  also  been  shut 
for  three  or  four  years  past  Tliere  are  two  or 
three  otber  small  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
metropolis,  but  they  are  undeserving  of  notice. 

The  winter  houses^  and  the  leading  minor 


the^6s»  invariably  brii^  .oul  psntoisiiiies  i^ 
Chriatmasy  which  UBualljr  have  a  sis,  weeks'  ruo. 
In  Drury  Lane  and  CoveiitGarden  Tlieatres  these 
axe  got  up  with  very  great  expense.  The  coet  €xf 
'preparbg  tho«e  of  1828-28^  was  as  fbllowfl^: — 

Drury  Lane  .  .  .     1,870 


Covent  Garden 

AdelpM     • 

Surrey  .  . 

Gobourg  (now  the  Yictoria) 

Pavilion 


1,426 
500 
600 
400 
100 


The  pantomimes  are  a  great  source  of  attrac- 
tion to  young  j^ple ;  and  as  they  are  always 
faiought  out  on  <*  Box-night,"  when  timre  is 
semetfiing  in  the  pockets  of  the  lower  classesy 
the  galleries  of  the  various  theaties  are,  on 
those  occasions^  crowded  to  8uffi)cati<m;  and  a 
more  motley  appearance  was  never  assuredly 
presoited  than  that  which  then  graces  the  va» 
rious  galleries.  The  railing  on  the  front  seat 
exhibits  a  goodly  array  of  all  sorts  ot  secoiui- 
band  apparel.  It  would  do  the  heart  of  a  Jew 
old  dothesman  good  to  see  it  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pawnbroker's  shop:  bonnets 
broken  in  the  crowi^  or  without  any  crown  at 
all;  caps  <<  aU  tidtored  and  torn;*  shawls  which 
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were  oaoe  of  yaxioas.  Imas,  but  wbSkk  aie  mm, 
for  the  want  of  Ae  qipUcatioa  of  a  fittle  womp, 
an  pratty  ranch  of  one  oobor;  haftiy  ooats^ 
wai8tcoal8»  &&  &&,  are  aU  fiMrtened  to  llie  rait 
mg  along  ihe  whole  fitmt  of  the  upper  gtSkfrj* 
Tlien  there  are  ^^ihe  goda**  themaelyes— the 
name  by  which  they  have  always  been  oaHed 
aince  Garrick  delivered  one  of  his  celebrated 
prologaea^  in  which,  when  apoatrophiaing  that 
portion  of  the  aiufience  in  the  immfdiate  neif^ 
boinhood  of  the  c^ing,  he  exclaimed, 

^  And  you,  ye  gods  I  to  merit  never  blind— i 
A  feUow-feeUng  makes  us  wondrous  kind.' ' 

A  very  large  proportion  of  ^  the  deitiea''  on 
such  oocaaiona  conaiats  of  diimney«a  weepiappnao* 
tioea,  who  are  by  tef  considering  their  limited 
means,  the  moat  liberal  patroniaera  of  the  drama* 
A  ocmsideraUe  number  of  their  sootslupa  are  al*> 
ways  to  be  seen  in  die  front  seats^  where  their 
Uaek  frontispieces  oddly  contniat  with  thw 
tuaks  and  the  whitea  of  their  eyes»  which  are 
displayed  to  great  advantage  on  auoh  occasions. 
There  ia  also  a  fur  sprinkling  of  bakers'  9f^ 
prentioes  on  bex-nighl^  who  are  sure  to  be  seen 
sitting  cheek4>y-jowl  with  the  yo\)thfiil  knights 
of  the  soot-brusL  A  large  number  of  those  wfae 
peo^  the  upper  regions  of  the  house  ajqpear  ia 
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durtHsIeeyas :  &ar  ooats  are  MM  b»- 
caoae  fhe  heat  of  the  place  has  become  intolen^ 
ble.  OOxetB  are  sirearing  and  fighting ;  wlule 
cries  of  ^  turn  hhn  out  V*  ^  turn  him  oat!''  ^  or- 
der, order !"  ^  silence  Uiere  T  assail  your  ears 
fifom  all  quarters.  It  were  impossible^  indeed, 
to  witness  a  more  uproarious  scene  than  that  in- 
variably exhibited  on  sndi  occasions.  The  un- 
limited play  which  the  ^divinities^'  give  iimt 
lungs  on  these  nights  often,  in  ftct,  has  the  eflbet 
of  entirely  dsowmng  the  voioes  iA  the  actors  on 
the  stage.  The  truth  ist  that  they  claim  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  be  as  noisy  .as  they  please  on 
boz-nig^t^  and  all  efforts  to  preserve  order  would 
be  perfectly  iisdess. 

Hiss  die  reader  ever  seen  a  jnece^  on  its  first 
production,  condemned  ?  or,  to  use  theatrical 
phraseology,  ^  damned," — in  any  of  the  larger 
establirinnents  ?  No  one  who  has  not  vHitaessed 
such  a  scene  can  form  any  idea  of  it  The  au- 
dience^ on  such  occasions,  are  in  a  perfect  hub^ 
bub.  Hi.  (yCSonnell,  even  whm  in  hb  most 
vblent  and  most  fordble  moods,  never  produced 
so  much  ^  agitation"  in  any  assemblage  of  the 
^^finest  pisantry  in  the  world,^'  as  is  exhibited 
in  Dmry  Lane^  or  Covent  Garden,  when  a  new 
piece  is  midergoing  tiie  process  of  utter  ^^dasnnai- 
tian.**  The  gr^it  majority  of  the  audimoe  seem 
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to  make  the  matter  a  persoiull  one.  They  feel 
as  if  some  iiisult  had  been  oflSered  to  them  indi- 
vidually by  the  luckless  wight  of  an  author,  and 
the  scarcely  less  unfortunate  proprietor  of  the 
theatre.  They  will  in  such  cases  rise  from  their 
seats,  and  express  their  indignation,  not  only  in 
loud  hisses,  groans,  8cc.,  but  by  the  most  violent 
gestures.  But  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  a  scene 
of  this  kind  will  be  afforded  by  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  particular  one  wludi  was  exhibited 
last  season  at  CovMit  Garden,  and  v^ich Idrew 
up  immediately  after  its  occurrence. 

The  piece  was  called  ^  The  Fortune  of  War;  a 
National  Military  Operatic  Drama.''  What  the 
incidents  were^  it  would  have  been  impossible^ 
under  any  drcnmstances,  from  the  sheerstuindity 
of  the  piece,  to  discover;  but  that  impossilnlity, 
if  there  be  not  an  Irishism  in  the  expression, 
was  rendered  still  more  impossible  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  received.  It  is  question- 
able if  ever  an  <<  Operatic,'^  or  any  otiier  drama, 
was  more  unmerdfrdly  damned.  Tbe  first  act — 
it  was  in  two  acts — had  not  proceeded  far  when 
symptoms  of  the  coming  storm  of  disapprobation 
began  to  manifest  themselves.  The  audience  in 
diifarent  parts  of  the  house  commenced  the  sc^ne 
by  fiunt  hisses;  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
co^ummate  clumsiness  with  whidi  the  leaiBiig 
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iBifitary  evolutioBS — ^which,  by  the  way,  eonsti- 
.  tated  the  staple  oi  the  piece — ^were  perfonaed  in 
one  of  the  scenes^  called  forth  a  buist  of  con- 
demnation from  all  parts  of  the  house.  A  more 
awkward  squad  than  the  histrionic  troops  was 
never  exhibited  either  on  the  stage  or  on  the 
parade;  none  of  them  seemed  capable  of  making 
a  single  tolerable  movement  At  one  time  they 
were  all  mingled  together,  French  and  English, 
in  glorious  confusion ;  at  another,  diey  all  rush- 
ed some  in  one  direction,  and  some  in  another, 
off  the  stage,  without  any  reason  which  the  au- 
dience could  perceive  for  Ibeir  sudden  exit  For 
die  next  minute  or  two  the  stage  was  entirely 
deserted;  neither  Frenchman  nor  Englishman, 
aoraiiyotheriiii|n,was  to  beseenorheard.  The 
aodience — and  rctally  it  was  no  wonder — ^now 
began  to  lose  aU  patience^  and  cries  of  ^Qff,  effV* 
xesonnded  from  a]L  parts  of  the  house.  If  these 
cries  were  loader  and  more  gem^  in  one  part 
than  another,  it  was  in  the  second  and  third  tieiB 
irfbosiea.  The  uproar  had  by  ibis  time  become 
80  fpteat  and  general  that  not  one.  word  of  what 
W]W  said  on  the  stag^  with  one  or  i^ooecasional 
exceptions^  was  heard*  .  The  first  act^  however, 
wiui  eventoaHy  brought  to  a  dose  wUhout  the 
andimce  offering  an  absolute  interruption  to  tihe 
piece.    But  the  second  bad  no  sooner  common* 
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oed  Atsa  fhe  yet  Daore  stapid  and  ofaBMjr'e?6l»- 
tioiiB  of  the  troops — all  of  the  aeton  on  one  oo* 
eaaioci  appeared  as  8oldien-«T8iied  the  indign»- 
fion  of  the  ao<&enoe  to  so  high  a  {tttch,  that  tlie 
cries  of  ^  This  is  an  insult  to  us  !**  ^Giveusbaek 
ear  money  V*  and  ^Return  us  our  tin  T  **Otf 
off  I'^  &c  became  so  loud  and  general,  that  it  ins 
found  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  piece. .  In 
tbe  midst  of  the  deafemng  uproar  and  confuaon, 
Mr.  WaDadc,  the  stage-manager,  came  ferwaid 
to  address  the  audiencci  but  he  was  for  some  time 
assailed  widi  sucii  a  volley  of  hisses  and  yeOs 
that  his  effi>rts  to  make  himself  heard  w^re  tib^ 
gether  in^ectuaL  Cries  of  <<  Hear  him^  hear 
himP  at  last  proceeded  from  several  parts  of  tlie 
houses  which  had  the  effect  of  parttaUyrestorkig 
ovder.  Mr.  Wallack  then  commenced  dius : — 
^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  most  respeetfolty 
appeal  to  the  liberal  partof  Ibeau^Bence^^ — (Here 
Mr.  Walladi^s  voice  was  drowned  amidst  llie 
storm  of  hisses  whifili  again  pfooeeded  from  the 
galleries  and  the  pit,)-~<*  I  have  every  rsascm  to 
beiievea&d  think  that" — (Renewed  uproar  whieh 
pnvmted  hSm  completing  the  senleme.)-*^^  Lai* 
diee  imd  Gentiiemm,  will  you  hear  iie?  Will 
you  alkwthepieoe  to  proceed?^  (Shouts  of  <<^NfS 
no  r  fromall  parts  of  the  houses  ^th  <me  or  tmo 
tti^  cries  of  <<  Yi^  yes  n 


A  paitse  Aaa  ensued  in  Mr.  WiAKsk^s  ad* 
dreis  oving  to  the  deafening  noiae  lAadk 
pttmSkd  in  all  parts  of  Hie  theatre.  At  length 
he  again  endeairoured  to  procure  a  hearing: — 
^If  yoa  will  not  allow  me" — (A  Toioe  in  one  of 
the  comer  boaces — ^  The  mslitaiy  eyolutiOMi  ave 
most  riiame&tL*')  Mr.  Wallack-^^  Li  answer  to 
that  gentleman  in  the  comer,  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  have  done  my  dutjr.  I  have  done  eyeryddng 
in  mj  power  to  make  the  representation  tt  the 
pieoe  as  efficient  as  possiUep  Ladies  and  GetK^ 
demen,  I  am  no  soldier,  though  Inow  appear  in 
the  chancter  of  one ;  bnt  I  repeat,  that  in  getK 
ihag  up  ttis  piece  I  hare  done  my  duty." 

A  veice  in  the  boxes---'^  None  of  you  hate 
dene  your  duty,  except  Mr.  Daly.* 

Another  voice^  ^  The  m&i  can't  movea  st^p**' 
Cktes  of  ^Ofl^  off  P'  Hisses  and  yells  were  bete 
nmewed  m  all  parts  of  the  house*  So  great  was 
the  confiasipn  thsit  about  fire  minutea  elapaed 
bsfiwre  anything  was  said  or.done  on  the  stsgeb 
At  the  expiratioa  of  that  timei  the  actcnra  or 
tapope  again  presented  theaokselvesi  Md  made 
another  ^itompt  to  proceed  with  the  pieos^ 

A  TOiee  in  the  u^per  hoses — ^  Don't  make 
fools  of  yoursdves  any  Idnger/'  (Loud  lai||^Mer») 

Another  mice^^You  should  sb^-ibop  at 
once."  (Renewed  laughter,  iSMwiM  with  hisses 
and  yells.) 
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The  curtain  here  fell  Whether  it  should 
have  done  so  in  the  natural  course  of  tfainga,  or 
whether  it  was  dropped  intendonally,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed,  I  hare  not  the  means 
of  knowing.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  it  was 
again  raised,  and  for  avery  short  space  the  piece 
was  allowed  to  proceed  with  less  of  uproar  and 
confusion,  though  the  hisses  and  derisive  hiugh*. 
ter  were  still  to  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
theatre.  The  awkward  evolutions  of  ^  the  mi* 
litary^  began,  however,  to  be  again  repeated^ 
and  the  displeasure  of  the  audience  became  once 
more  as  loudly  and  unequivocally  expressed'  as 
before.  SdU,  amidst  all  their  dissatisfaction  at 
the  extreme  stupidity  of  the  pieces  and  the 
equally  stupid  way  in  which  it  was  got  up^ 
there  was  something  so  excesrively  ludicrous  in 
the  marchings  and  counter-marchings  of  the 
troops,  some  of  whom  carried  children  on  their 
backs,  that  the  audience  could  not  refrain  fitna 
mingling  loud  bursts  of  laughter  with  the  yeUs 
and  hisses  which  greeted  tlie  performers  from 
aU  directions.  Cries  of  ^  Cut  it  short  r  *^  Down 
with  the  curtain  !'*  «  We  want  no  more  of  it  P 
^  Ott,  off  r  &&,  were  cmce  more  heard  from  aU 
quarters.  The  performers  now  sitiiidtaneously) 
and  all  of  a  sudden,  disappeared  from  the  stagey 
aad  the  performance  was  consequeodv  at  a 
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tlafidHBf^  When  the  troops  re-appeared,  tb^ 
were  alBS»led  trith  tremetiidous  hisses,  mingled 
^A  laughter.  ^  I{ave  you  nearly  done  yet  ?* — 
**Ofl^  off}"— "Give  us  back  our  money  T— and 
otiier  cries  of  a  similar  kind,  again  became  as 
loud  and  general  as  before.  The  voices  of  the 
perfimners  were  completely  drowned  amidst  the 
tremendous  uproar  which  now  prevailed  in  every 
section  of  the  house.  One  of  the  actors,  at  tins 
part  of  the  performance,  carried  a  long  stick  in 
\as  hand,  when  a  person  in  the  second  tier  of 
boxes  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ^^  You 
had  better  a&  cut  your  sticks  P  (Loud  laughter.) 
The  actors  here  again  quitted  the  stage  abruptly, 
in  a  mass,  amidst  roars  of  laughter  which  con- 
vulsed the  house.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute 
or  so,  they  re-appeared  on  the  stage,  but  were 
met  by  deafening  cries  of  **  Shame,  shame  !" — 
"  Go  to  bed  T  and  universal  hissing  and  yells. 
Hie  same  sort  of  acting,  if  so  it  must  be  called, 
and  the  same  hissing,  hooting,  and  yelling,  on 
the  part  of  the  audience,  were  kept  up  for  about 
ten  minutes  longer,  when,  passing  over  various 
intermediate  incidents  in  the  piece,  the  last  scene 
occurred,  and  the  curtain  dropped  amidst  yells 
and  hisses,  and  marks  of  disapprobation,  which 
it  18  impossible  to  describe. 

On  the  fall  of  the  curtain  part  of  the  audience 
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quitted  the  theatre,  but  the  great  majority  r^^* 
mainedy  and  raised  a  tremendous  clamour  for 
Mr.  Wallaek,  in  order  that  he  might  apologise 
for  the  insult,  as  they  called  it»  or  ex^ain  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  offered 
to  them.  Mr.  Wallack  resisted  the  call  for  about 
five  minutes,  but  finding  the  clamour  continue 
to  increase  instead  of  diminishing^  he  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  received  with  tremendous 
hissing,  which  prevented  his  speaking  for  some 
time ;  but  at  length  the  cries  of  ^^  Hear  him, 
hear  him !"  becoming  general,  order  was  suffi- 
ciently restored  to  render  him  audible.  He  then 
began  thus : — 

^^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you 
^  to  know  your  pleasure,  and — ^  (Here  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  deafening  yells  and  hootings,  min- 
gled with  cries  of  "  Why  insult  us  with  such  a 
piece?'' — "Why  not  apologise  at  ohce?' — "  Why 
outrage  the  public  with  such  trash?**)  Othek* 
such  questions  proceeded  firom  all  parts  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Wallack — "  It  is  perfectly  impossible  for 
me  to  answer  such  a  multitude  of  questions  a^ 
once.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  come  here 
to  know  your  pleasure,  and — " 

A  gentleman  in  one  of  the  side  boxes  here 
interrupted  Mr.  Wallack  by  observing  that  &e 
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ttifitary  evolatbas  were  most  disgrac^ibl :  and 
Aat  they  ought  not  to  hute  been  exhibited  be* 
fore  any  audience. 

Mr,  Wallack — "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
militafy  evolutions.  If  I  had  had  my  own  way 
of  it — ^  (Here  Mr.  Wallack  spoke  with  peculiar 
iNnpha8i9)'^if  I  had  had  my  own  way  of  it,  Ladies 
and  Grenilemen,  this  scene'of  eoi^iision  would  not 
have  occurred,— (Loud  cheers,) — I  should  have 
substituted  common  sense  for  nonsense.  (Tre«- 
mendous  cheering.)  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
allow  me  most. respectfully  to  inform  you  that 
this  piece  is  withdrawn."  -  (Renewed  cheering.) 
The  audience  then  peaceably  retired. 

What  a  striking  contrast  do  the  larger  theatri- 
cal establishments  of  the  present  time  present  to 
those  of  Shakspeare's  days !  The  price  of  ad- 
misidon  to  the  boxes  of  the  Globe  Theatre, 
Bankside,  Southwark,  in  which  the  Bard  of  Avon 
performed,  and  in  which  most  of  his  best  plays 
were  first  brought  out,  was  one  shilling,  and  to 
the  pit  and^Uery  sixp^ice.  The  prices  of  ad- 
Bussion  to  the  other  theatres,  which  might  be 
considered  the  minor  houses  of  that  period,  were, 
to  the  boxes  twopence,  and  to  the  pit  and  gal- 
leries one  penny;  The  theatres  of  those  days  had 
thatched  roo&  in  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out- 
ttde:  they  were  BOsmiiU  that  twenty  pounds  was 
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deemed  e  prodigioQB  sum  to  receife  in  onm, 
night  Hie  aedieiioe  in  the  pit  had  to  stand, 
tliere  being  no  seats  to  ait  on.  There  was  no 
soen^  to  please  the  eye^  or  give  tBed  to  the 
representation  of  the  pieces ;  and  die  only  stage 
the  actors  had  to  *iiead  on,  was  a  rough  floor^ 
stiewed  with  rushes.  One  piece  oidy  was  per^ 
formed  at  a  time»  and  Ae  hour  of  eonimenemg 
was  tweke  at  noon.  The  perfonnuMse  was 
usually  over  between  three  and  four  o*clock. 

A  Toy  considerable  piopcvtMm  of  the  audknee 
m  the  boxes  of  the  London  theatres  are  admit* 
ted  free.  1  ha¥e  already  mentioned  tiie  dnnun* 
stances  undar  which  many  persons  h&ve  the 
right  of  free  admission  to  Drury  Lane.  In  ad^ 
dition  to  those  who  thus  visit  this  establishment 
every  night  free  of  expense^  there  are  many 
others  who  obtain  their  adnusttons  as  the  friends 
of  the  lessee  or  of  some  of  the  leading  perform-* 
ers.  Hie  daily  newspapers  also^  and  the  leading 
weekly  ones,  have  transferable  season  tickets  of 
admission  for  two  persons  to  all  the  theatres* 
The  leading  writers  for  the  stage  have  likewise 
permission  to  visit  the  theatres  gratuitously 
whenever  they  choose* 

There  is  no  profession  in  the  world  so  ar* 
duoQS  and  precariqus  as  that  of  the  stage.  Bo& 
the  men^  an.4  plyrMftl  powen  of  the  aetor  ai# 
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(Nmfitaiilly  cm  liie  radc  It  is  onfy  by  th^  miMt 
severe  and  unremitting  exertion  that  be  eoti 
hope  to  attain  any  measure  of  ifis^iDctidn;  iiMt 
the  smne  exertion  is  necessary  to  preserve  it* 
Audiences  are  vcay  eapridous  and  ^ery  ungrate* 
fol :  the  least'  thing — the  sli^test  defect  in  act- 
ing, olfends  them,  however  meritorious  the 
actor*s  |Krenous  performanoes  may  have  been* 
Ibe  most  ffisthiguished  success  for  a  lengtbemd 
series  of  years  is  no  extenuation,  in  their  esti- 
mation, for  tine  sigfatf s  &i)ur&  Our  actors  are 
in  exactly  tiie  sttne  pfedicam^it,  in  ttus  respect^ 
as  the  greyhound  m  Die  fable  that  was  severely 
beat  by  its  master,  because  it  failed  to  catch  die- 
hare  for  the  hundred^  time,  though  it  had  hem 
suocessfiiT  in  the  chace  in  tiie  previous  ninety- 
Btne  cases. 

Few,  even  of  bur  popular  actors,  ever  redise 
a  moderate  independence.  I  know  of  none  of 
thoM  of  the  present  time  who  have  done  so^ 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Braham,  Mr.  Farreui 
Mr.  Listen,  Mr*  Macready,  and  two  or  three 
otiiers.  The  great  majority  of  the  third  and 
fenrtii-rate  actors,  and  almost  all  at  and  under 
mediocrity,-  have  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle 
with  pecuniary  dfficulties;  some  of  them,  in- 
deed, with  starvation  itselt  How  many,  evtiA  of 
those  actors  wfao^  in  the  mericfian  oi  ttfe^  iliM 
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popular  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  theatm* 
gamg  public»  have,  when  overtaken  by  advaiiced 
years,  been  doomed  to  encounter  all  the  horrors 
of  want ! 

The  writers  for  the  theatres  are  numerous; 
but  onlj  a  few  of  them  have  obtained  much 
celebrity.  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  stands  nearly 
alone  in  tragedy;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  one  has  equalled  him  since  the  time  of 
Shakspeare.  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd's  tragedy 
of  "Ion,"  and  several. tragedies  by  Miss  Mit- 
ford,  Miss  Baillie,  and  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Ma^ 
turin,  possess  great  literary  merit;  but  they  are 
not  well  adapted  for  representation.  In  comedies 
and  farces,  the  names  of  Poole,  Theodore  Hook, 
Planche,  and  Reynolds,  are  well  known.  In 
light  pieces  generally,  Messrs.  Moncrieff,  Peake, 
Leman  Rede,  Jerrold,  Buckstone,  and  Thomas 
Dibdin,  are  the  most  successful 

The  rate  of  remuneration  for  dramatic  pieces 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  A  popular 
writer  will  sometimes  get  thirty  or  foriy  pounds 
for  a  piece  which  occupies  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  representation,  though  frequently  the  half 
of  that  sum  is  not  given*  A  very  general  prac- 
tice is  to  give  the  author  a  small  sum  for  the 
piece,  say  ten  or  twelve  pounds  in  the  first  m* 
stance,  and  then  allow  him  a  guinea  for  every 
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night  it  is  performed  after  a  limited  number^ 
say  twelve,  of  representations.  Unless  where 
some  such  arrangement  is  made  between  the  au- 
thor and  the  manager,  the  proprietors  will  some- 
times  realise  a  little  fortune  by  a  successful  piece, 
while  the  unfortunate  author  has  only  pocketted 
a  few  pounds  by  the  labour  a(  his  brains.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  it^as  un- 
derstood, cleared,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
^5,000/.  by  «Tom  and  Jerry,"  while  Mr.  Mon- 
crieff,  who  adapted  it  ftom  Pierce  Egan's 
"  Life  in  London,"  only  received  a  mere  trifle 
for  his  trouble.  Tlie  inadequate  remuneration 
which  play-writers  receive  for  their  labour,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact^  that  though  Thomas 
Dibdin  has,  from  first  to  last,  written  nearly  three 
hui^lred  pieces,  of  one  kind  or  other,  for  the 
theatres,  the  great  majority  of  which  have  been 
very  successful, — he  has  not  been  able,  as  he 
stated  some  time  since,  to  save  anything  of  what 
he  had  thus  earned.  Some  successful  pieces  pro- 
duce a  large  sum  to  the  authors,  from  their  pub- 
lication. Messrs.  Cramer  and  Co.,  the  music- 
sellers  in  Regent-street,  gave  Mr.  Bunn  1,000/. 
for  the  «  Maid  of  Artois.'' 

One  great  ground  of  coiuplaint  which  writers 
for  theiheatres  had,  until  lately,  was  that  they  had 
no  copyright  m  the  pieces  they  produce.  Within 
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a  fffw  weeks  after  the  production  of  a  succearfiil 
piece  in  any  of  the  leading  theatres  in  London^  it 
was  brought  out  at  ahnost  every  theatre  in  the 
country;  while  not  a  farthing  was  given,  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  latter  establishments^  to  the 
author,  however  great  the  amount  of  profits  they 
derived  firom  it  They  have  always  managed  these 
matters  better  in  France.  There  an  author  gets  a 
certain  j»um  for  his  piece  before  it  is  produced,  and 
then  a  small  sum  every  night  it  is  acted.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  theatre  in  which  the 
piece  was  originally  brought  out,  but  to  every 
theatre  throughout  the  country  in  which  it  is 
acted.  An  office  is  established  in  the  various 
large  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
sums  which  thus  become  due  to  a  successful 
dramatic  writer ;  and  in  some  cases  the  a^^^re- 
gate  amount  is  very  large.  In  1828|  Mr.  Scribe, 
the  most  popular  dramatist  in  France,  received^ 
in  this  way,  about  5,000/.  for  his  works. 

No  theatre  can  be  opened  in  that  part  of 
London  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  without  a  special  license  from  his 
lordship  having  been  first  obtained.  The 
license  never,  in  any  case,  except  in  those  of 
the  two  ]arj[er  establishments,  exceeds  the  pe- 
riod of  six  months  in  one  year.  This  power  of 
preventing  the  opening  of  theatres  without  the 
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Mt^Sm  of  Bk^  L6rd  Chamberkm,  w  tHetfed  by 
tb6  Icigislidsaris  ih  his  ItfiM&p  HAVti  ft  Vi#ir  «o 
dfoifd  due  {NToie^fiM  to  tte  Hired  {latetit  theatres. 
Ko  new^  {Mice  can  be  ptbtv^eA  at  tfby  of  the 
i&etropoliiaxi  theatres,  Mfithdtit  hatiag  beto  fifdt 
submitted  to,  and  appror^  hf^  the  di^amatic 
.-censor.  Mr.  George  Cobnan,  son  of  the  cele- 
brated dramatist  of  that  name,  is  the  gentleman 
who  at  present  fills  that  office.  The  object  of 
subjecting  all  ibeatrical  productions  to  this  or- 
deal, is  to  prevent  anything  appearing  which 
may  be  immoral  or  obscene^  I  express  no 
opinion  at  present  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  tendency  of  our  dramatic  representations  be 
immoral  or  otherwise:  that  is  a  point  on  which 
I  know  a  diversity  of  sentiment  exists.  But  I 
do  not  see  how  any  person  of  well-constituted 
mind  can  question  the  propriety  of  having  those 
passages  expunged  from  theatrical  pieces,  which 
either  contain  manifestly  indelicate  s^^usions — 
which  profiBine  the  name  of  the  Deity— or  speak 
irreverently  of  divine  things.  Notwithstanding 
the  careful  surveillance  of  Mr.  Colman,  it  is  un- 
happily too  true  t^at  passages  of  a  very  improper 
kind  often  escape,  and  disgust  the  minds  and 
shock  the  feelings  of  every  virtuous  person  who 
hears  them  spoken.    What  would  be  the  pro- 
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bable  magnitude  of  the  evil,  were  dramatic 
authors  allowed  unbounded  license  of  expression^ 
will  be  at  once  inferred  by  those  who  have  some 
idea  of  *the  loose  notions  on  the  subject  of  mo- 
rals, which  several  of  the  modem  writers  of 
theatrical  pieces  entertain. 
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CHAPTER  UL 

'  •  * 

THE  CLUBS. 

Brookes'— White's— Boodle's— The  Ckrlton  Club-<The 
Reform  Club— The  Athensum  Club— The  Clarence 
Club— The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uniyersity  Club 
—The  United  University  Club— The  Oriental  Club— 
The  Travellers'  Club— The  Union  Club— The  United 
Service  Club— The  Junior  United  Service  Club— Re- 
jnarks  on  the  United  Service  Clubs — The  Wyndham 
Club— The  late  Westminster  Reform  dub— Miscel. 
laneous  Observations. 

4 

The  Ciabs  of  London  is  a  subject  which  occu- 
pies much  of  the  attention  of  the  middle  and 
Upper  classes  of  metropolitan  society.  They 
undoubtedly  exercise  a  very  considerable,  though 
it  may  be  an  imperceptible,  influence  over  the 
minds  of  persons  belonging  to  those  classes. 
AlmoBt  every  man  of  any  note  is  a  member  of 
ooe  or  other  of  these  clubs.    Some  are  menib^rft 
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of  two  or  dnee  of  tfaenu  Mr.  O'Comielly  for 
ezample»  b  a  member  of  three— Brookeifsy  the 
Reform  dub^  and  the  darence  Cluh.  A  coii- 
stant  interchange  of  sentiment  on  all  important 
topics  of  the  day  takes  place  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  leading  clubs.  ^  The  clubs  say  so 
and  sOy**  is  an  expression  we  hear  every  day 
of  our  lives.  Few,  however,  but  the  members 
themselves,  know  anything,  beyond  the  mere 
name,  of  these  associations.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — ^those  where  some 
private  person  engages  to  furnish  the  members 
widi  certain  conveniences,  on  their  paying  him  a 
certain  sum  as  entrance-money,  and  a  spedfied 
annual  subacriptiiMi.  These  clubs  are  called 
Subscription  Clubs.  The  other  class  of  clubs 
are  those  in  which  a  certain  number  of  gentle- 
men join  together,  build  or  rent  a  house  for 
themselves,  engage  servants,  and  procure  every^ 
thing  they  eat  and  drink  at  the  price  charged 
by  the  trad^Bsmen.  The  latter  class  of  dubs  is 
by  fiir  the  most  numerous. 

Of  the  Subscription  Clubs,  excluding  rf 
course  Oockford's,  which  will  come  in  more 
properly  under  the  head  "  Gaming  Houses,^ 
Brookes's  is  the  most  noted.  It  was  established 
by  a  Mr.  Brookes,  keeper  of  a  respectable  hotA 
m  St.  James's  Street^  where  it  stiU  is.    It  dates 
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ilB  oi%m  as  &r  beck  as  1770.  Bro<AeB  engaged 
to  give  liie  members  the  use  of  his  fadvse-^to 
snpply  them  with  a  eertain  mmiber  of  news- 
(iapen»  periodicals,  &c — ^to  provide  them  with 
sOTtants-^aiid  to  famish  them  with  dimi«»  on 
Aertam  termsi  which  are  so  moderate  that  oA 
ererv  sudi  dimwr  the  landlord  loses  from  diree 
to  four  shiilings.  He  further  left  it  to  the  no- 
olemen  and  gentlemen  who  first  joined  the  Club 
CO  frame  any  rules  and  regulations  they  thought 
proper  respecting  the  admission  of  members^ 
Attd  oilier  matters  connected  with  the  reading- 
room.  A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  when  they  came  to  the  resolu* 
tion^  that,  in  order  that  no  party  obnoxious  to 
any  individual  member  should  be  admitted,  the 
election  should  be  by  ballot,  and  that  one  black 
ball  should  exclude  the  candidate  for  admission. 
Sinee  then  the  terms  of  admission  have  been 
dbanged :  it  is  now,  as  in  all  the  other  Clubs,  a 
regulation  in  Brookes's  that  ttere  must  be  one 
Mack  for  every  ten  white  balls,  to  secure  the  re- 
jection of  the  cMddidate. 

AaDKmg  those  who  were  the  founders  of  this 
dub,  were  the  late  Earl  Htzwilliam,  the  Mar* 
quis  of  Cholmondeley,  and  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry.  It  was,  and  still  is,  composed  of  men  of 
liberal   politics*     George    the  Fourth,    when 
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Prince  Regent,*  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  almost  all 
the  other  most  distinguished  Whigs  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  were  members  ai 
Brookes's.  To  be  a  member  then  was  deemed 
an  honour  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Care  was  taken 
that  the  members  should  consist  of  the  choicest 
spirits  and  most  celebrated  men  of  the  Whig 
school  of  politics.  It  was  also  an  aristocratic 
club*  At  ttiat  time  no  man  who  had  not  a  cer- 
tain statue  in  the  £Gushionable  world  was  ad- 
mitted. A  good  deal  of  this  spirit  was  kept  up 
for  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Alderman  Wood  was  not  ad- 
mitted, until  after  twelve  years  persevering  ap- 
plication, though  he  had  been  part  of  that  time 
twice  Lord  Mayor;  the  ground  of  his  exclusion 
was  that  he  was  a  city  man.  Mr.  Combe,  of 
the  great  brewing-house  of  ^^  Combe,  Delafield, 
and  Co.,''  was  also  excluded,  because  he  was  a 
tradesman.  All  traces  of  this  aristocratic  spirit^ 
however,  have  long  since  died  away.  Men  of 
respectability,  and  of  liberal  politics,  are  now 
admitted  on  their  first  application. 
When  Brookes's  was  originally esUd)liAed,  and 

*  The  late  King;  when  Prince  Regent,  was  ad- 
mitted without  being  balloted  for;  the  only  instance 
of  the  kind>  ia  the  history  of  the  institution,  on  re- 
«ord. 
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for  many  years  after,  it  was  a  great  place  for 
gamblmg/  -Many  a  handred  thousand  pounds 
have  been  lost  from  first  to  last  there..  It  was 
the  leading  place  in  the  metropolis  for  gamblings 
until  eclipsed  by  Crockford's.  In  1799  enor- 
mous sums  were  lost  and  won  at  Brookes^s. 
That  year  n<9f(^wer  than,  four  pigeons  made 
their  appearance,  so  well  feathered,  that  it  was 
supposed  their  united  fortunes  were  not  nmch 
short  of  2,000,(H)0/L  In  less  than  twelve  months 
neither  of  them  had  a  farthing.  One  of  them, 
a  young  nobleman,  was  obliged  within  a  year  of 
his  debut  as  a  gambler  in  Brookes's,  to  borrow 
eigbteenpence  of  the  waiter  to  pay  for  the  ear- 
riag«  of  a  present  of  game,  which  had  been  sent 
hhn  by  a  friend  in  the  country,  who  was  not 
aware  of  his  altered  pecuniary  circumstances. 

Since  the  establishment  pf  Crockford's,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  hardly  any  gambling  in 
this  club.  The  gamblers  all  resort  to  the^great 
hell,  ^^  a  little  higher  up,"  as  the  waiters  say. 

The  terms  of  admission  to  Brookes's  are 
twenty  guineas,  and  tbe  annual  subscription  is  ten 
guineais.  The  number  of  members  is  at  present^ 
or  was  in  August  last,  575.  Though  the  name 
of  Brookes  is  still  kept  up,  the  house  has  for  many 
years  belonged  to  Messrs.  Page  and  Halse 

Wnm^s  Olui^  St  James-street,  is  on^  of 
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the  oUest  in  LondpiL  It  aad  Brootoifs  «re 
fivilB.  Its  ooDStittttioii  11  euanCiaUy  the  sBme^ 
•ttd  tbe  terms  of  admistton  in  both  are  twentjf 
guineaS)  and  die  yearly  BubBcription  ten  gcmleas. 
in  the  first  instance^  as  in  Brookes's,  there  "Ww 
a  good  deal  of  gambling  in  White's,  but  Aat 
mm  in  a  great  measure  pat  ani^d  to  by  the 
establishment  of  Crockford'sl  Whitens  is  cde- 
bvated  for  its  good  diunens,  and  for  the  friendly 
tefiug  which  exists  among  its  members.  I  ean* 
not  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  number  of  its^ 
luembers,  but  I  beKere  it  is  about  500,  the 
msjoiity  of  whom  are  of  liberal  pohtics. 

Boodle's  Club  is  also  in  St  James^street 
Its  constitution  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Broohes^s 
and  White's,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
It  The  principal  difference  between  the  three 
ckAs  is,  that  while  the  other  two  are  liberal, 
Boodle's  is  essentially  a  Tory  dub.  The  number 
of  members  is  undet  500.  The  house  is  smdl; 
but  tfa^re  ia  much  more  comfort  in  the  inte^iot 
than  one  would  expect  from  itd  external  appear- 

I  

ance»  The  members  are  particularly  attached  te 
it ;  ihey  are  positiye  there  is  no  club  like  it  in 
London — ^nor  out  of  London  either.  It  k  a  club 
fjS  which  ote  hears  httk^  but  the  member9  I9e 
everlastingly  taking  about  it  thsmnelves ;  and 
Ibaysve  quite  surprised  that  it  i»  not  the  ndifjn^ 
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^tofh^deomemAm*  Ilisoelebmtedfar  thei 
excelknee  of  ks  ufanto  uti  chop«»  wfaidi»  uMi 
ttQSC  men,  is  a  yery  great  rgooaiinwidbtioiu 

Hicse  three  ue  the  leftdiiig  Sc^M^itidii 
Club&  I  come  now  to  die  eecoad  class  Of 
Qubs.  As  already  mentfamed,  they  are  very 
noaenHis.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  leafing 
6ne%  not  taking  them  either  aecorduig  to  tiieir 
tdatEve  importance,  or  the  date  of  thdr  origin, 
bat  at  x)erfect  landom.  The  princ^fMl  dnhs^ 
then,  of  this  dass  are — Ihe  Carltoa  Club,  lihe 
Reiann  Club,  die  Athenaeum  Club,  the  C3a- 
ranee  Club,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Um» 
rwBitf  Club^  the  United  University  Club,  Ihi 
Oriental  Quh,  the  Tmrellen'  aub,  the  UniM 
Ghib^  the  United  Senrioe  Clnb,  the  Jnnior 
Umted  Seryioe  Qub^  and  ike  Windham  dnb. 

The  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  is  one  whose 
aamemeets  one's  eye  every  day  in  the  pidilie 
prints.  It  is  essentially  a  pohttcal  club.  Ineed^ 
not  add  it  is  a  thorough-going  Tory  club.  Tllo 
grand  qiiaUfication,  in  addition  to  having  the 
entrance  money,  10/.  10«.  in  your  pocket,  and  a 
good  ooat  on  your  back,  is  your  being  known 
to  be  a  person  who  will  go  the  whole  hog  in 
Conservatism;  Satisfy  the  members  of  this,  and 
no  further  questions  will  be  asked  You  wifi 
have  the  honour  of  being  elected  by  a  univena 
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of  white  balls.  The  probaUIity  is  they  will  be 
«U  white^-^juet  as  if  there  were  not  sodi  a 
thing  as  a  black  ball  in  existence.  Alas !  how 
different  the  reception  of  eandidates,  whom  one 
would  think  perfectly  unexceptionable,  at  the 
Athenaeum  and  most  other  dubs  I 

The  number  of -members  of  the  Carlton  Club 
is  at  present  about  950;  it  is,  however,  in- 
crea«ng  every  year.  The  admission  money  and 
the  annual  sidbecription  are  the  same,  namely, 
10/.  10«.  In  this  the  Carlton  differs  from  all 
the  other  clubs,  as  their  entrance  mcmey  is 
always  much  higher  than  the  regular  subscrip- 
tion. The  income  of  the  dub  for  the  present, 
year  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  12,000/^  while 
^e  current  expenditure,  it  is  supposed,  will  not 
exceed  6,850/.  The  following  are  the  items 
which  go  to  make  up. the  current  expenditure: 
I  give  tiiem  because  they  will  furnish  some  idea 
of  4lie  leading  sources  of  .the  expenses  of  all 
other  clubs : — 

Oround  Rent  and  Taxes       .        .  •  £1,000 

Interest  on  20,000/.  at  five  per  cent  .     1,000 

Servants'  wages,  Livery,  and  Board  .    2,500 

Fuel         .  .  .  .  .       350 

Lighting         .  .  •        450 

Nj&wspapers  ..  .         •  •       SOO 


1 

1^15 

Periodi<sib 

.    £100 

Staidonary.  and  Printing^   .     . 

350 

Washing 

doo 

Miseellaneotts  < 

500 

Making  the  abore  sum  of  6,850/.  ThiSf  how- 
ever^ giye&  no  adequate  notion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  members  of  the  Carlton  Club.  They  are 
saddled  with  varioos  other  sources  of  expen- 
diture. The  rent  and  taxes  of  their  old  house 
iWt  them  60(SL  a  year ;  while  they  estimate  the 
additions  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  to  their 
stock  of  wines,  their  books,  &C.,  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  at  1,000/.  Still,  after  all  allowances 
are  made  ior  accidental  and  6ther  expenses  not 
mentioned,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  in- 
come of  the  club  exceeds  the  expenditure  by 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds. 

The  Carlton  Club,  as  all  the  world  knows» 
have  just  built  a  new  house.  To  enable  them 
to  have  an  edifice,  befitting  Tory  views  of  dig- 
nity, they  borrowed  20,000/.  at  five  per  cent, 
on  the  mortgage  security  of  the  club.  Of  this 
sum  they  have  expended  8,000/.,  with  8^0/. 
more  of  the  funds  previously  in  their  hands. 
The  balance  of  12,000/.,  of  the  20,000/.  thus 
borrowed,  they  have  invested  in  Exchequer  Bills* 
In  addition  to  the  1€,000/.  already  paid  towards^ 
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the  expenses  of  erecting  the  new  heusey  they 
<ywe  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Hunt,  the  contNMit(nr% 
Bi792L,  exclusive  of  the  architect's  comitiieBiony 
«m1  the  sakry  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  amennt- 
ing  together  to  1,459^  If  to  these  sums  be 
added  the  cost  of  the  furmtnre,  fixtmeiGs  and  die 
fitting  up  of  the  offices — calculated  to  come  to 
about  5,500/L — ^there  will  be  a  balance  which 
the  dub  owes  on  account  of  the  house  alon^ 
of  nearly  ld»700/.  When  this  sum  is  paid, 
which  it  probably  will  be  by  the  time  these 
sheets  are  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  the  Cail- 
ton  Club  will  be  in  this  position— they  will  be 
saddled  with  a  debt  ot  20,000^  at  five  per  cent ; 
but  they  will  have  property  worth  firbm  535^0001^ 
to  80,0002. 

The  most  extravagant  notions  prevail  as  to 
the  resources  €i  the  Carlton  Qub.  I  have  heard 
some  persons,  odierwise  very  intelligent,  say  that 
the  committee  have  from  a  imllioh  and  a  half  to 
two  millions  of  money  at  their  dkposal  fer  any 
political  object  There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake.  They  have  no  fiinds  at  all  at  their 
disposal,  beyond  the  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  by  which  their  income  exceeds  their  ex- 
penditure; and  even  this  sum  is  not  applicable 
to  general  purposes :  it  must  be  confined  solely 
to  the  repayment  of  the  M,000j.  wMeh  the  diub 


has  bona^ndf  wkUk  tcB  late  Bcm»  years  t& 
CM0^  &tt  thoagb  Ae  Cttflton  Club  bastbm^ 
prapfidy  spoddsg,  so  resources  of  its  own,  con* 
oxtered  as  a  ckiii^  llie  great  body  of  tiie  mem- 
bersareriefa,  and  are  so  zealously  attadied  to 
thair|HJnei^e%  that  whea  tfie  Tory  cause  is  to 
be  sf^ed,  a  consid^able  sum  can  be  coHected 
among  diem,  whidi  sum  is  sometimes  placed  al 
die  disposal  of  tiie  comnuttee.  The  amount 
eofieeted  depends  of  course  on  the  circumstanced 
under  which  &e«appUcation  is  made  to  the 
members.  If  it  be  to  contest  an  election  in  a 
town  oC  Imited  pqfiuladon,  49000^  or  5,0(I0/. 
stay  suffice.  If  the  town  be  large,  or  the  con- 
test a  close  one,  twice  or  tturice  the  sum  may  be 
necessary.  If  an  imjft)rtant  county,  perhaps 
SQiflOOi.  or  40,006^  may  be  indispensable.  lH 
eiOMsr  of  these  cases,'  iiowever,  except  whSn  te- 
peated  elections  follow  hard  on  each  other,  the 
sum  required  does  not  &11  heavily  on  any  one 
individual,  because  it  is  divided  anlong  so  many. 
But  when  a  general  election  happens,  then  ihey 
are^  to  use  a  homely  but  a  very  expressive 
tenli,  made  to  bleed*  To  be  sure,  no  one  is 
eompi^iled  to  oontiribute  beyond  his  means,  nor 
indeed,  is  he  obliged  to  contribute  at  aU ;  buti 
tbmit  there  h  the  spirit  of  emulation — ^the  desire 
to  keep  up  appeaKimees— aod^  iJbove  all,  tile 
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Ibbt  of  bang  suapeeted  of  lidbewannnMBto  Toiy 
piineiples.  These  oensideratioBs  often  prwipt 
meOf  especially  in  the.higher  classes,  and  among 
Conservatives,  to  go  fu*  beyond  theUr  means. 
This  was  preeminently  the  case  with  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Carlton  Club  at  the  last  electton. 
That  election  was  brought  about  under  pecuhBr 
circumstances.  It  was  a  mortal  struggle  tor  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Tory  party.  Every  manber 
of  the  club,  therefore,  ielt  bound  to  make  a  great 
pecuniary  saorifico  on  the  occamon, — eq)eciAlly 
after  the  example  set  them  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  other  most  distinguished  persons  on 
their  side  of  the  question,— who  were  under- 
stood to  have  individually  contributed  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousands.  I  believe  the  entire 
sum  collected— ^iond  expended,  too, — ^by  the  Carl- 
ton C^b  on  that  occasion;  was  not  much  under 
half  a  million,  exclusive  of  what  was  raised 
for  the  conflict  from  other  sources.  Con- 
testing  the  county  of  Middlesex  alone,  against 
Mr.  Hume,  is  understood  to  have  cost  the  To- 
ries upwards  of  30,000/.,  of  which  sum  at  least 
20,000/.  is  ascribed  to  Carlton  Club  Uberality. 
The  members  of  that  club,  however,  are  not  in 
a  mood  of  mind — many  of  them,  it  may  b^ 
safely  added,  are  not  in  a  condition  as  regards 
tfa^ir  pitfse-^to  repeat  ibe  game.    Were  there  a 
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general  election  to-morrow,  I  do  not  believe  Ae 
Carlton  Chib  would  e^ce  half  the  zeid,  and 
certainly  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  liheraEty,  it  did 
on  a  Bimilar  occasion  two  years  ago.  At  that 
time  there  were  some  scores  of  them  who  con- 
trived to  advance  their  hundreds  of  pounds 
each,  to  the  general  election  fund,  whom  poor 
tradesmen,  with  large  families  entirdy  de-. 
pendent  on  them,  had  been  for  years  dunning  in 
v^ny  for  accounts  of  four  or  five  pounds.  To  give, 
however,  500/.  to  serve  a  party  purpose,  iK^iile 
poor  tradesmen,  ahnost  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
appedl  to  them  time  after  time  without  effect, 
for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  a  few  pounds, — ^is 
quite  compatible  with  Toiy  notions  of  honesty : 
do  it  is,  I  regret  to  add,  in  too  xnany  instances 
with  those  of  the  Whigs. 

The  Tories  are  proverbial  for  their  love  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  surely  they  must 
admit  they  have  had,  for  the  last  forty  years,  un- 
til very  lately,  their  own  share  of  them.  Since, 
however,  their  exclusion  from  office,  they  have 
not  lived  so  well ;  the  difference  being  that  for- 
merly they  lived  on  the  public  but  now  they  are 
obUged  to  live  on  themselves.  This  is  the  se- 
cret of  the  Carlton  Club  cellar  being  so  indif- 
ferently stocked.  Its  average  value  does  not  ex- 
ceed i,500/i  vh^  B^^Boe  of  the  other  dubs  with 
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members  estimate  the  value  of  dmr 
ai  tiuee  or  four  tiaes  tiiat  siud.  It  would  hme 
been  fior  otherwise  in  the  good  old  high  and 
palmy  days  of  Toryism^  when  the  Earl  of  Eldoo^ 
aadi  Lerdb  Liverpool,  Ctetlereagh,  ftc  had  ewtf 
Abg  their  own  way. 

The  Reporm  Club,  Pdl  Mdl,  is  of  but  re> 
oQBt  iastitution.  It  was  only  opened  in  June 
last  The  olsgect  of  its  establtshment  is  to 
promote  social  intercourse  among  the  Refonnera 
of  tlie  United  King<k>m«  A  more  desirtSble  ob* 
jeot  could  not  have  been  proposed.  While  the 
Tories  had  always  been  proverbial  for  thetp 
union,  and  their  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
others  wfuits  and  wishes,  the  Reformers  had  been 
as  remarkable  for  their  disunion.  They  had  no^ 
in  foct,  anything  which  could  serve  as  a  rallying 
point  The  Tories,  besides  many  other  bonds  of 
union,  have  had  for  many  years  their  Carlton 
Oub :  the  Reformers  had  no  such  institution  un« 
til  the  establishment  of  the  present  club.  It  is 
an  association  which  must  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  Reformers  and  die  cause  of  refonn. 
It  is  a  rival  to  the  Carlton  Club.  It  has  been 
established  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  same 
service  to  the  cause  cf  Reform  which  that  dub 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Toryism.  And 
lliere  cannot  be  a  question  that  the  Reform 
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Gkb  w3l  be  of  most  essential  serrioe  to  die 
liberal  coose;    It  brings  the  leading  Reformers 
mto  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  together, 
and  ttnder  the  able  and  active  secretaiyship  cf 
Mr.  Scotl^  is  tnade  a  sort  of  rallying  point  not 
ttAj  tor  the  Liberaib  in  the  metropolis,  but 
liifoug&out  the  country.    The  club  is  to  conost 
ef  IfOOO-  memben^  exclusive  of  members  d 
ai&ket  House  of  Parliament  and  of  foreigners  of 
(fistittetion.    AMiough  only  e8tsd[>li8hed  two  or 
three  mnntbi^  it  already^  boasts  of  1,200  mem^ 
bars,  indnAng  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
peers  in  the  Reform  interest,  and  a  large  majo-. 
Rty  of  &e  Ebera]P  members  of  the  Housq  ,of 
CoBEBnons.    Among'  the  member  are,  his  Royal 
EBj^nees  t2te  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Buke  of 
Grafton,  the  Duke  of  Bedforc^  tike  Duke  of 
Cleveland^  Hke  Earl  of  Essex,  atrd  all  the  mem- 
bars  of  Lord  Melboume's^  AdmimstrfltiotL  iLord 
Johir  RusselB^  Mr.  Spring  Rice^  Lijrd  I%lmer- 
ston,  Mr.  Poulet  Thomson^  Lord  Duncannon, 
Ae  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  the  Lord 
Advocate  and  other  members  of  Government, 
often  spend  a  social  hour  dr  tvra  in  the  Reform 
CkAs  when  tiiie  pressure  of  official  business  lyit 
penmt    Occasionally  are  seen  at  dinner  in  % 
ahe  DidLO  of  Cleveland,  the  Eatl  of  Essei^  and 
ether  distinguished  noldemen.    TSt.  OPConnel^ 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Mr.  Hume  and  many  of  the  other  leadmg  R^ 
formers  are  in  the  habit  of  dining  there  almost 
every  day  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament. 

The  club-house  though  not  so  large  as  the  houses 
m  which  some  of  the  other  clubs  meet,  is  beauti- 
fully fitted  up.  Most  of  the  furniture  has  been 
supplied  by  the  Messrs.  Seddons,  the  eminent 
cabinet-makers  who  furnished  Windsor  Castle. 
The  present  club-house  is  only  temporary:  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  club  to  remove  to  an  eld^ 
gant  and  spacious  building  at  Whitehall,  which 
will  have  the  further  advantage  of  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Parliament 

The  club  has  a  select  library  bdonpng  to  h^ 
which  is  already  valuable,  and  means  are  taking 
to  make  it  one  of  the  largest  and  best,  belonging 
to  any  of  the  dubs. 

The  trustees  of  the  Reform  Club  are  liie 
Duke  of  Noifolk,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the 

Earl  of  Durham,  Mr.  Edward  Ellice,  M.P.,  and 

« 

General  Sir  R.  Fergusson,  M.P. 

The  terms  of  admission  are  twenty  guineas 
of  entrance  money,  and  a  yearty  subscription 
of  five  guineas.  To  make  the  subscriptioii 
money  as  reasonable  as  possible,  was  a  wise  re^ 
solution  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  the 
idea  originated.  It  will  secure  a  more  varied 
membership^  and  a  more*  extensive  interchange 
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of  sentiment  among  tihe  respectable  Refonners  of 
all  classes, — ^which  was  preciaiely  the  thing  whidi 
the  Liberal  cause  wanted.  It  istonly  surprising 
that  the  Reformers  never  had  such  a  dub  before* 
They  are  aware,  I  beSeve^  that  this  was  a  sck 
lious  error  of  omission  on  their  part:  better, 
however,  that  the  error  be  remedied  late  ihasa 
never.  Let  them  now  turn  the  advantages  whidi 
the  Reform  dub  afibrds  them,  to  &e  best  ae- 
oount 

The  ATHEKiEUM  Club,  comer  of  Pall  Mal^ 
is  one  of  the  best  known  institutions  in  the  me* 
tropolis.  The  number  of  members  is  about 
1,800.  The  terms  of  admission  are  twenty 
guineas,  and  six  guineas  for  the  yearly  subseripi- 
tion.  The  club,  was  <<  instituted  for  the  assooA* 
tion  of  individuals,  known  for  their  scientific  or 
literary  attaininents,  artists  of  eminence  in  any 
class  of  the  fine  arts,  and  noblemen  .and  gentle- 
men distinguished  as  liberal  patrcms  of  scienoe^ 
Eterature,  or  tihe  art&^  Sij^h  are  the.  words 
made  use  of  in  describing  the  objects  of  the  in* 
stituticm,  by  those  with  whom  it  had  its  origin. 
The  qualification  of  admission  consists,  of  course^ 
in  the  party's  coming  under  either  of  tihe  above 
deognations.  With  the.  view  of  securing  the 
annual  introduction  into  tibe  club  of  a  certain 
number  of  personii  of  distinguished  eminence  in 

o2 
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MMiee^  litonitive»  mrdie  arte^  tibm  cMunittee  sn 
▼etted  with  the  power  of  electing  nine  suck 
penoBB  CYerj  year.  Those  who  put  down  their 
Barnes  in  the  fiet  of  candidates  are  balloted  Ibr 
by  the  members  the  same  as  in  other  dubs. 
To  get  admitted  into  the  Alhenseum  ie  cono- 
dered  a  great  honour,  owing  partly  to  the  eon- 
sistotioa  ct  th^  chib^  and  partly  to  Hbe  great  (Kfr 
fleidty  of  obtaining  admission.  Of  lalethemem^ 
hers  have. got  what  Sir  Francis  Burdett  would 
eaO  a  ^  nasty  trick"  of  blackbalUng  -the  candi- 
dates. It  19  computed  ^hal,  for  some  tune  pas^ 
mne  out  of  every  ten  candidates  have  been  Uack- 
tidlMlL  Six  members  only  have  been  elected 
dlnkag  &a  present  year.  Tbey  ave  aO,  howerer^ 
IMtt  of  more  or  less  distinction.  Their  nunes 
are  the  l^ght  Hon.  James  Abercromby,  Speaks 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  Mr.  John  Macniel^ 
minieter  plenipotentiary  te  tile  Court  of  Per* 
lAa»  and  autitor  ei  ^  Researches  in  the  East;" 
Vt.  J.  6.  Wilkinson,  i^uthor  of  a  work  on 
*^  Thebes^*^  and  another  on  the  ^  Domestic  Man- 
ners of  tito*  Egyptianfi^^  &e^;  CapiaijabBsek,  stof^ 
Hhw  of  ttie  <«  V<&yage  to  the  Arctic  Regions;^* 
Mr.  WiHiam  Thomae  Braade^  prcrfessor  of  che* 
nnstiy;  and  Mr.  Chdrles  Barry,  the  architect^ 
whose  plan  t&r  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
llas^been  adc^ted 
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The  house  in  wMch  the  Atlieiisetttii  Ckib 
Ifteet  Wd8  bmit  some  six  or  seven  years  agew 
Hie  expense  of  tibe  edifice  ieJone  was  35^00/* 
while  nearly  5,000/.  more  were  required  fer 
teoishing  it:  it  is  a  very  large  and  elegant 
bmldiBg.  The  interior  is  unasaally  q[>lendid. 
I  went  tiirough  it  widi  Mr.  Gait,  two  or  three 
yeara  ago,-^lhe  last  time^  I  believe,  he  ever  was 
init  Netiang  eotild  exceed  the  taste  and  jud^ 
aaent  willi  whidi  tibie  whole  of  the  interior  was 
hid  0oL  Some  idea  win  be  formed  of  the  way 
in  whidi  it  is  fitted  up,  when  I  mention  fhaft, 
m  ad£tion  to  Si;0MM.  for  {urmtare,  the  plate, 
HxysB^  dbina»  glass,  ^d  cutlery,  cost  %S%OL 
The  Ii1»*ary  afone  is  valued  at  4,0O0L  and  the 
stock  of  wine  wfaidi  is  kept  in  the  cellaie,  is 
sapposed  to  bd  wordi  on  an  average  from  3,500/, 
tD  4)000/.  After  making  everjr  deduetimt  loir 
tear  and  wear,  the  property  of  the  tdub,  include 
11^,  of  course,  the  house,  is  valued  at  47,tNM)l* 
while  the  amount  of  its  debts  is  only  obettf 
13,500/.,  12,000/.  of  the  sum  being  bommed . 
from  die  Finenix  lire  Office,  at4  per  cent)  ^i 
Ihe  remaining  1,5002.  consisting  of  tSub  ^knMf 
of  tradesmen*  The  club  has  thus  a  virtual 
balance  in  its  &vour  of  about  33^500/^ 

The  trustees  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  aape  tte 
Earl  of  Aberdeen^  Sir  Martin  Arcfaeif  Stm^ 
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Yarborough,  Mr.  John  Wilson  CSroker,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Danes.  The  yearly  income  of  the 
dub  is  d^OOO/,,  and  the  expenditure  is  about 
the  same. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Athenseuiii 
are  strictly  worded,  with  the  Tiew  of  nuddng  it  e^ 
sentially  a  literary  and  scientific  association.  It 
i%  however,  by  no  means  such.  There  are  bun* 
dreds  of  members  whose  names  are  altogether 
unknown  to  lame,  either  as  literary  or  scientific 
characters,  as  artists,  or  as  patrons  of  literature^ 
science^  or  the  arts.  It  would  be  inndious  to 
mention  the  names  of  such  individuals ;  but  the 
reader  may  convince  himself  that  there  ia  a  very 
ample  harvest  of  them,  by  referring,  if  access!* 
ble  to  him,  to  a  list  of  the  members. 

The  Clarence  Club,  Waterloo  Place,  PaS 
Mail,  deserves  to  be  next  noticed,  not  because 
of  its  importance,  but  becauseit  is  a  sortof  Junior 
Athenaeum.  The  majority  of  its  members  con* 
aists  of  gentlemen,  who  either  broke  off  some 
years  ago  from  the  Athenaeum,  in  consequence 
of  a  misunderstanding  among  the  members,  or 
who  have  since  applied  in  vain  for  admission  to 
it  Hie  name  under  which  it  started  was  The 
literary  Union  Club ;  but  about  two  years  since 
it  renounced  tiiat  name  and  baptized  itself  the 
Clarence  Club.    Two  versions  of  the  circunw 
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rtaoces  wiucli  led  to  this  diange  of  nomey  are 
current  in  the  other  dubs.  The  first  is,  that 
by  some  means  or  other  a  great  number  of  what 
Professor  Wilson,  of  ^  Blackwood's  Magazine,** 
would  call  *^  waft^  characters,  contrived  to  get 
in  amongst  diem.  How  to  get  rid  of  such  per- 
sons, was,  imder  all  the  circumstances,  found  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  To  have  pro* 
posed  the  formal  expuldon  of  all  whom  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  excommumcate  before 
the  club  could  have  been  in  any  degree  purged 
of  its  impurities,  was  a  task  which  few  were  dis- 
posed to  undertake.  One  member  had  no  ob- 
jection to  propose  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Wade, 
who  had  belonged  to  it  from  its  commencement, 
but  then  there  were  others  whom  it  was  deemed 
as  desirable  to  get  rid  of  as  he,  whose  ejection 
no.  member  would  formally  propose.  It  was, 
liierefore,  eventually  agr^d  among  the  more  re- 
spectable members  to  dissolve  the  club  and  re- 
organize it  under  the  name  of  the  Clarence, 
which  would  ^ve  them  an  opportunity  of  black- 
balling the  tainted  sheep  when  they  sought  for 
admisfflon  into  the  new  dub. 

Such  is  one  version  of  the  story  respecting 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Literary 
Union  Club  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the 
Cbrence.    The  other  version  is  this : — On  oo- 
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cwion  of  the  bist  amuidi  ball»  before  Ibe  disso* 
lutbn,  to  the  servants  of  the  club,  seyeral  mem- 
bers happenedi  like  Tarn  (yShanter,  to  become 
*^  o'er  all  the  ills  of  life  yictoriouBy^  by  an  un* 
due  devotion  to  the  juice  of  the  grateful  grape* 
They  4anoed  with  the  maids  with  an  energy 
which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  prin* 
dpal  performers  in  a  Scotch  Highland  fling. 
Tired  of  the  dance^  and  of  ^  tasting  the  lips" 
of  Sally,  and  Mary,  and  Janet,  and  the  entire 
sisterhood,  in  short,  of  cookees,  housemaids^ 
scunerymaids,  &c^  they  ordered  pipes  and  to- 
bacco, and  became  so  uproarious  that  no  Irish* 
man  eould  have  wished  a  more  ^^  jolly  ould  row*" 
Among  the  fruita  of  the  irolie  were  the  smash- 
ing of  sundry  panes  of  glass,  and  the  demolition 
of  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  (^rockery,  with 
other  goods  and  chattels  belcmging  to  the  club» 
One  leading  performer  m  the  scene  is  said  to 
have  been  a  popular  poet  If  so — ^for  I  do  not 
know  of  a  certainty  that  he  was  present;  but  if 
he  was,  what  "  Pleasure,"  it  will  be  asked,  couM 
ne  "  Hope"  to  derive  from  taking  part  in  such  an 
exhibition  ?  That  is  a  question  which  I  cannot 
answer.  No  one,  I  take  it  for  granted*  can  an- 
swer it  but  the  poet  himself.  It  should,  there* 
fore,  be  put  direct  to  him.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  which  does  not  immediately  eoncem  mv 
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fmden.  Let  me  keqs  fherefore^  to  my  sub- 
ject The '^e&ir^'caiiie  tothe  eanoftheoefift* 
auttee — for  there  are  always  birds  in  die  air  to 
earry  sueh  matters  to  the  place  where^  aboY« 
all»  it  Goukt  be  umbed  they  were  not  carried-^ 
the  <<affidr,''  X  say,  came  to  tfie  ears  of  the eom- 
a^ttee,  and  the  result  was  that  tfiey  determined 
on  a  dissohition  of  the  dub^  in  order  that  it 
might  be  relieved  from  the  membershap  of  audi 
persons*  x 

These  are  the  two  terdona  o^the  dMsan* 
stances  under  which  Ihe  literary  Union  Qnb 
was  dissolvedr  My  own  impresuon  is^  that  in- 
stead of  either  yendon  being  the  eorrect  one  by 
itael^  they  afford  the  reason  of  the  diaaolution 
taken  conjointly.  A  wish  had  long  bem  ese* 
pressed  by  the  more  respectable  members  to 
get  rid  of  those  who  were  the  reverse  of  reqiee* 
table,  and  some  of  the  latter  being  amottg  the 
most  distinguished*  actors  in  the  scene  to  which 
I  hare  referred — and  which  Dr.  Wade  says  waa 
the  richest  <*  flare  up"  he  etter  witnessed — it 
was  thought  proper  to  choose  that  particular 
time  fi)r  dissolving  the  cliih 

Among  those  who  quitted  the  Athenasomand 
took  an  active  part  in  forming  the  Literary 
Uttion  Cluhi  was  Mr.  Campbell,  the  author  of 
dm  ^Pleasures  ot  Hope;^     Some  tune  after* 
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waidfly  however,  he  became  tired  of  the  latter 
ooncem,  and  applied  for  re-admisdon  to  the 
AthenseunL  He  thought  his  reputation  would 
be  a  passport  to  him  to  any  Uterary  dub,  and 
that,  as  on  his  entrance  in  the  first  instance  he 
had  paid  hb  twenty  guineas,  the  members  would 
receive  him  on  his  return  with  open  arms 
without  paying  any  new  admission  money ;  but 
he  found  it  was,  as  the  hackney  coachmen  say, 
^no  gol^  He  was  told  that  without  another 
twenty  guine^  there  could  be  no  admittance : 
wme  people  say,  that  even  with  it,  the  poet 
would  have  had  but  a  poor  chance. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Clarence  Club 
is  limited  to  600,  exclusive  of  those  on  the 
supernumerary  list.  The  entrance  money 
is  fifteen  guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription 
five  guineas.  No  specified  qualification  for  ad* 
mission  is  required.  Tlie  house  the  Club  occu- 
pies does  not  belong  to  it,  i>ut  b  held  at  a 
rental  of  d50iL  a  year.  It  is  neither  large  nor 
elegantly  furnished  compared  with  the  oth^ 
leading  clubs.  The  furniture,  inclusive  of  the 
^rary,  is  only  valued  at  a  little  more  than  10002. 
The  yearly  income  of  the  club  is  somewhat  un* 
der  4,500/.,  and  its  expenditure  is  within  a  few 
pounds  of  the  same  sum.  It  has  no  noblemen  among 
its  members,  and  only  three  members  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  one  of  wfaom  is  Mr.  CCon- 
nelL  The  Trustees  are  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
Mr.  John  Hardwick,  and  Dr.  Lardner,  editor  of 
the  Cyclopaedia  which  goes  by  his  name.  Mr. 
Campbell  thinks  the  club  will  soon  have  a  sur- 
plus fimd  of  some  extent  It  is  not  for  me  to 
siay  what  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  ao* 
curacy  of  his  cbmputations;  this,  however,  every 
body  knows,  that  poets  are  not  proyerlnal  for 
being  the  most  correct  in  their  finandal  caL 
culations. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  UNivERSirr 
Club,  comer  of  St  James*  Square,  thoughnot  very 
often  mentioned  in  public,  except  by  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  is  one  of  great  wealth  and  inn 
portance :  it  consisted  last  year  of  750  members, 
to  which  number  it  is  limited.  The  members 
must  belong  in  equal  proportions  to  either  Uni- 
versity, that  is  to  say,  375  to  that  of  Oxford,  and 
375  to  that  of  Cambridge ;  but  though  nominafly 
limited  to  750  members,  there  is  a  clause  in  one 
of  the  regulations  empowering  the  committee  to 
add  to  their  number  by  a  new  ballot  when  the 
applications  for  admission  exceed  200.  Such  has 
been  the  case  this  year,  and  fifty  new  members 
have  be^  added  to  the  dub.  The  admission 
money  is  twenty  guineas,  and  the  annual  sub- 
scription six  guineas.     The  dub  admits  persons 
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wbo  faiiye  been  a  certain  tune  at  dAer  of  tbe 
UiUTarsities  thou^  they  should  joot  have  attain* 
qd  any  honours.  Had  any  such  disttnetina 
l)efo  a  necessary  qualification,  there  are  scores 
of  the  members  who  would  nerer  have  passed 
Ijbe  portajs  of  the  club;  hr  a  very  considerable 
pseportion  of  them  are  men  of  that  mental  call- 
hii0»  tM  there  would  be  Uttle  reascm  to  ei^pect 
tbey  could  ever,  in  any  circumstances^  have  di9» 
tiyiguirfwd  themselves  in  the  walks  of  literature. 
It  is  Burns,  I  think,  who  says,  speakin|^  of  our 
universities,  that  many  persons  go  into  them 
^sl^ks  and  come  out  asses."  In  some  instances 
tUsfiaay  lie  the  &ult  of  the  universities,,  or  rather 
of  the  system  of  education  which  obtains  in 
tiheni;  but  ii^  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  b^ 
fiHmd  thut  the  fault  lies  with  the  persons  them^ 
selves.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  ^  men  cannot 
imke  bricks  without  straw;''  neither  can  the 

I 

mdversities  make  scbolars  of  th^ae  whtm  ^Ia» 
ture  or  Fate  has  made  dunces.    Where  brains  I 

previously  exist  it  is  the  province  of  the  univer* 
sities  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account  but  they 
eannot  put  famins  into  the  heads  of  the  brainless. 
Let  me  not  be  underBtqod  as  insinuating  that 
tfiere  is  a  greater  amount  of  inteflectual  defici- 
ency among  lixe  members  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Univ^ty  Club^  tlum  tb^re  is  among 


tho6e  of  other  Cl»bfl»  or  other  bodies  dT  men. 
What  I  am  anxious  to  guard  againet  i%  ilioda»»' 
ger  of  people  g<»ng  away  with  the  impreesion^ 
from  the  name  of  the  Club}  that  its  oaembenr 
are  eseenttatly  literary  men. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambric^e  Umv^mil^  Qub 
«re  at  present  bcakfing  a  new  houee  on  the  soutih 
side  of  Pall  Mall ;  it  will,  when  finished,  be  a 
jnagnifieent  ecUfioe.  The.ooat  of  the  building 
will  he  about  2S»000/L,  and  5,000^  more  will  be 
required  to  fiimish  it  It:  is  expected  to  be  open 
for  the  reoeption  of  the  m^nboTa  in  January^ 
183S.  They  have  taken  a  lease  of  the  ground 
lor  ninetynodne  yeara^  at  a  rental  of  500/.  per 
afimnn. 

Tlie  receipts  of  the  Club  last  year  were  7,6691. 
and  die  expenditure  was  7,374^,  leaving  a  ba- 
lance in  &TOur  (tf  the  club  of  2d5/L  Mr*  ElUotf 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee;,  thinks  this  ba^ 
knee  will  be  greater  next  year.  The  dub  is 
not  only  out  of  debt^-a  tale,  as  Mr.  Hnme  aayt^ 
which  vary  few  clobflf  can  teU—^but  it  has  7>5001 
invested  in  the  public  funds.  This  sum,  bowevei^ 
w31  go  but  a  short  length  in  erecting  and  fiir- 
nidiing  their  new  house.  To  the  workof  bor- 
rowings therefore,  they  must^go^  aad  they  expect 
to  raise  Uie  requisite  swn  at  4  per  eeat«  white 
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die  Cariton  and  seyeral  of  the  otiber  chibs  are 
paying  5  per  cent 

TTie  tlNiTED  UKiVEiiarnr  Club,  comer  of  Suf- 
folk Street,  is  a  sort  of  Junior  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. ThetrusteesaretheDuke  of  Northumber- 
land, Sfa*  Robert  Ped,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Pollekfen 
Bastard  All  persons  are  eligible  to  the  club 
who  have  regularly  proceeded  to  a  degree,  after 
at  least  one  year's  residence  at  either  University ; 
all  persons  who^  having  been  adndtted  of  any 
college  or  hall,  shall  have  resided  during  at 
least  two  years,  and  shall  have  discontinued 
^heir  residence ;  and  also  all  persons  who  shall 
tiave  obtained  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  or 
master  of  arts.  Students  of  civil  law  above 
three  years'  standing  and  residence,  are  likewise 
eligible.  Hie  number  of  members  is  about 
1,200 ;  one  half  of  whom  belong  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  the  other  to  the  Univerrity 
of  Cambridge.  Hie  estimated  expenditure  of 
the  club  for  the  present  year  is  7,882/^  and  the 
income  8,316^,  leaving  a  balance  in  fovour  of 
the  club  of  4342.  The  admission  money  is 
very  high:  it  is  twenty-five  guineas.  Hie  an- 
nual subscription  is  more  moderate:  it  is  rix 
guineas.  The  dub  keeps  a  tolerably  good  cel- 
lar: its  estimated  average  value  is  not  much 
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under  2,000/^  The  amoant  of  mooey  received 
last  year  in  the  coffee-room  on  account  of  wine 
alone  exceeded  1,0002.  The  <<  Tasting  Commit- 
tee^  are  celebrated  for  being  judges  of  ^  a  good 
article  in  this  line;^  there  are  few  clubs  where 
onecangeta  better  glass.  There  is  an  Irish  mem- 
ber of  parliament  who  b  so  excellent  a  judge  of 
"  heavy  wet" — and  he  is,  by  the  way,  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  consumption  of 
it — ^that  many  of  the  coal-heavers  on  the  Thames 
make  a  point  of  ascertaining  the  wine  vaults 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  patronising,  in  order 
that  they  may  drink  their  beer  at  tiie  same 
houses,  feeling,  as  they  do,  assured  that  he  will 
<<  ferret"  out  the  places  where  the  best  pot  of  per* 
teriskept  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Umt- 
ed  University  Club  and  of  die  wine  the  m^nbers 
drinL  There  are  people  who  patronise  the 
same  wine  merchants  as  it  does,  simply  because 
they  are  aware  of  the  undeniable  judgment  of 
the  ^  Tasting  Committee.*^  A  very  consideraUe 
jH*oportion  of  the  members  of  the  dub  are  fii% 
as  celebrated  among  themselves  for  sipping  the 
juice  of  the  tender  grape  as  they  were,  when  at 
the  University,  for  sucking  the  milk  of  Alma 
Mater. 

llie  house  in  which  tiie  dub  meet  is  mudi 
too   small  for   their   comfortable  accommodft- 
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tion:    last   year  die  committee  midertook  t» 
Buhmit  a  plan  to  a  g&iml  meeting  of  the  mem» 

■ 

ben  for  its  enlargement,  but  they  found,  aft«r 

incurring  considerable  eacpense  m  their  efforts  to 

obtain  the  deored  aoditional 

that  their  object  was  not  to  be 

It  is  probable  they  will  soon  build  a  more  suita* 

ble  place  for  themselves. 

The  Obiemtal  CLtm,  comer  of  Haaofer 
Square,  consists  of  gentlemen  who  faa^e  resided 
some  time  in  Ae  East  A  great  majeiily  oi  its 
members  are  persons  who  are  fiving  at  home  on 
the  fortunes  they  haTjS  amassed  in  India.  India 
and  Indian  matters  form  the  everlasting  tofMCS 
of  their  conversation.  I  have  often  thought  it 
would  be  worth  the  while  of  some  curious  person 
to  endeavour  to  count  the  number  of  times  the 
words  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras  are  pro^ 
neuneed  by  tiie  membens  in  tiie  course  of  a  day. 
The  admiasion  money  to  the  Oriental  Qub  is 
twenty  pounds ;  tiie  annual  subscription  is  eight 
pounds.  The  number  of  members  is  550.  The 
finances  of  the  Oriental  are  in  a  flourishing  state« 
the  reoripts  last  year  amounted  to  5,609/L,  while 
tiM  expenditure  was  <Hily  4,9231^  tiius  leaving  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  club  of  6S5L ;  no  small 
sum- for  one  year%  excess  of  income  over  the  ex- 
penditare.    It  is  cakulated  duit  the  account  for 
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die  current  year  ^I  present  remits  stiH  more 
8fttis£actoiy«  The  probable  balance  in  favour  of 
tbe  club  is  estimated  at  716^;  at  this  rate  they 
viU  get  more  rapidly  out  of  debt  than  dubs  usu* 
ally  do.  Within  the  last  five  years  they  have  re- 
duced the  amount  of  their  debt  by  nearly  4,000<. 
The  claims  on  them  still  exceed  SO^OOOiL ;  but 
then. their  property  is  estimated  at  40,(K)(ML, 
which  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm^  the  chairman  of 
the  conunittee,  says  is  bjao  meaw  an  extnwa- 
Hant  estimate.  Nabobs  are  usually  Temarkabie 
for  the  quantity  of  smiff  they  take ;  the  ac- 
count agaxnst  the  club  for  this  article  is  sosmaU 
that  they  must  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  it^  it 
only  averages  17/1 10«.  per  annum.  Possibly, 
howevei#  most  of  the  members  are  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  boxes  of  their  own,,  which  would  ac- 
count for  their  apparent  moderation. 

The  Travelless'  Cujb,  which,  to  speak  in . 
«<  travelling"  phraseology,  is  bouiided  by  tho. 
Athenaeum  Club  on  the  right,  hand,  and  the 
Reform  Qub  on  the  left  hand,  on  tbe  south 
side  of  Pall  Mali, — consists  of  upwards  of  700 
members.     The  leading  qualification  is  having 
travelled  a  certain  distance  beyond  d^.  Pyro- 
nees :  however  much  farther,  the  better.    Some . 
men  gbry  in  one  thii^,  some  in  another*  -  Lord 
John  Russell  glories  in  being  the  leader  <tf  the 
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Wh^  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  (yConoell  glo-^ 
lies  in  agitation,  Mr.  Hume  in  figures,  Colonel 
Sibthorpe  in  his  mustachios,  Count  lyOrsay  in 
his  whiskers,  and  Lord  Ellenborougfa  in  his 
curls ;  but  the  members  of  the  Travellers'  Club 
glory  in. having  travelled,  and  in  nothing  else. 
Not  to  have  travelled,  is,  in  their  view,  to  be 
nothing ;  to  have  made  a  tour  beyond  the  limits 
which  constitute  the  ground  of  eligibility  to 
their  dub,  is  everything.  The  countries  which 
the  various  members  have  visited  in  their  time, 
and  the  adventures  they  have  had,  sometimes 
with  the  natives,  and  sometimes  with  wild  beasts, 
are  the  subjects  of  everlasting  conversation  with 
them.  Not  a  day  passes  in  which  whole  volumes 
of  travels,  in  every  quarter  and  country  of  the 
world,  are  not  spoken  in  their  place  of  meeting. 
I  envy  the  lucky  fellows  of  waiters.  If  they  pui^ 
chase  Mr.  Condor's  ^Modern  Traveller,***  or 
any  works  of  travels  of  any  kind,  they  must 
have  more  money  than  they  know  how  to  apply 
to  a  good  purpose,  and  be  great  blockheads  to 
the  bargain.  If  they  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
structed,  withdut  the  aid  of  books,  touching 
every  country  under  heaven,  and  touching  some 
countnes,  too,  which  some  people  quietly  hint 
are  not  yet  discovered, — they  must  be  a  very 
imteadiabte  set  of  persons.     If  they  will  not 
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learn  from  the  membeis  who  iaioe  bem 
^abroady'*  neither  would  they  leani  from  another 
personage  who  is  said  to  be  just  fww  alnoad, — 
namely,  the  schoolmaster. 
•  The  Trayellers*  Club  hare  lately  built  a  y^ 
handsome  house.  Of  the  sum  necessary,  to  buiU 
this  house,  13^440^  was  rabed  by  debentures,  brid 
by  the  members,  in  256  shares  of  521. 10a.  6d. 
each,  bearing  interest  at  fiye  per  cent,  and  S^OOCUL 
more  was  bdrrowed  from  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Ca^ 
at  four  per  cent,  interest*  Of  the  latter  sum, 
1,600/L  has  been  paid  off  in  two  instalments  of 
8002.^  each,  within  the  last  two  years.  The  present 
amount  of  the  responsibilides  of  the  club,  is, 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  20,000/. ;  but  their 
property  is  worth  some  thousands  more  than 
that  sum.  They  are  hot,  however,  at  present, 
in  what  the  late  Lord  Castlerea^  would  have 
called  the  high  road  to  pay  (dT  their  debt;  fer 
their  expenditure  for  the  current  year  is  eati* 
mated  at  8^7452.,  while  their  income  is  only  ex- 
pected to  be  8^451/.  To  be  sure,  in  the  sup- 
posed amount  of  expenditure,,  is  included  the 
sum  of  eOO/.  which  is  to  be  paid  as  a  further  ii^ 
stalment  to  the  Messrs.  Coutts :  still  when 
allowances  are  made  for  the  interest  on  the 
balance,  and  the  possibility,  that  while  the 
ceipts  may  fidl  a  little  short  of  the  ex] 
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they  m&f  wbmmABt  •aceed  the  esdmate,— -the 
dub  mil  not  nake  much  progrete  this  year  in 
getd&g  out  dP  deht 

Both  the  entrance  and  aubicription  terras  of 
thia  elab  are  very  high.  The  former  are  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  dub :  they  are  SIL  lOa. 
The  anoual  attbacriptiim  is  10/.  10a. 

Tlie  Union  Club,  Cockspurnstreet,  is  per- 
haps, in  a  pecuniary  point  of  viewt  Ihe  most 
ilooridmg  %iatilution  of  a  similar  kind  in  Ihe 
metropolis.  It  has  at  present  an  araikble  sur- 
plus, tor  foture  coniingendes,  of  nearly  3,000IL ; 
while  a  very  great  addition  is  expected  to  he 
made  to  it  at  the  dose  of  the  current  year. 
That  adifition^  according  to  the  probable  esti- 
mate^ will  he  very  near  l^SML ;  the  supposed 
reoeipts  being  10,0001  and  upwards,  while  the 
expenditure^  it  is  assumed,  will  not  exceed 
SfiOOL  The  number  of  the  members  is  some- 
whereabout  1,100.  The  admisaon-moneyistwen- 
ty-dx  guineas,  and  Ihe  annual  subscription  six 
guineas.  The  Union  Club  beats,  as  sportsmen 
say,  aU  the  other  dubs  hollow  in  the  affair  of 
the  cdlar, — which,  disguise  it  as  pec^e  will,  ia 
die  most  nnportsnt  matter  after  alL  What 
would  you  give,  reader,  for  liie  stodc  of  wine 
^<down  stairs?"  Perhaps  you  will  say,  oa 
dianee,  S^WOL    Well  dien,  let  me  tell  you. 


that  jfrndo  the  members  a  gross  injustice :  thej 
would  not  take  twice  the  sum;  no,  nor  1,000/. 
to  the  bargain;  for  they  themselves  lately  esti- 
mated the  value  of  their  wines  at  7,150/1,  and 
Mr.  Macleod,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee^ 
is  decidedly  of  opinion,  they  would  not  have 
materially  erred  had  they  appraised  the  value  ol 
their  ceUar  at  a  few  pounds  more. 

The  Unnxn  Sbkvxce  Cluj^  Pall  Ma]]»  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  instituiions  of  the 
kind  in  town*  The  class  of  members  of  whom 
it  i»  composed  will  be  at.  once  in&iced  from  its 
designation. ,  The  qualification:  for  admiwioa  m 
lihe  having  attained  ta  ascertain  ^taim  in. either 
aervica 

The  boasfi  ia  a  very  handsome  one.  extei^* 
oally,  and  i&  iiplendidly  fimusbed  and  Jitted  up 
m  the  interioiv  Tpctoding  the  fiiroitmy^  {^^ 
&c^  the  houae  has.  cost  little  short  of  SOJiQQL 
Of  course  the  cbh  waa  obligj^  tpi-  berrpw  a 
large  sum  of  moiney  beJbre.  they  could  proceed 
with  such  an  undertaking.  Of  the  sum  as  boisr 
rowed,  about  18^00.02^  is  still  ofwiogi.  The.dub^ 
.however,  is  in  a  &lr  way  ctf  liq^iidati^^  th^ 
debt  Last  year  they  reduced  the  axicauBt  by 
1,4402. ;  while  Admiral  Stqpfi»d»  the  Chairman 
of  the  Ck)mmittee  of  Managpinentt.  ia  <»>nfideiit^ 
that  the  balance  of  money  theckib  wi^  have  a^ 
their  diq;)osal»  aftev  meeting  the  current  e]^nse% 
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ytnSH,  in  round  numbers,  be  1,500IL  The  esli- 
mated  receipts  for  the  present  year  are  nearly 
10,500^  while  it  is  calculated  thut  the  expen- 
diture will  be  under  9,000/.  The  United  Ser- 
vice Club  boasts  of  a  greater  number  of  mem- 
bers, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  than  any  other 
similar  institution  in  the  metropolis.  Hie 
number  is  about  1,550.  The  entrance-money 
is  unusually  high,  being  thirty  pounds.  The 
annual  subscription  is  six  guineas.  Notwith- 
standing the  amount  of  the  entrance-money, 
there  are  always  a  great  many  more  camfidatea 
fbr  admission  than  can  be  accepted.  In  one 
very  important  pointy  the  United  Service  Club 
has  a  superiority  over  all  the  rest :  it  has  the 
best  cellar.  According  to  the  last  estimate,  the 
ttock  of  wine  is  worth  7,722/L  This  looks  well. 
A  cdlar  so  amply  replenished  must  be  no  smaU 
recommendation  to  the  dub.  It  goes  &t  to 
account  for  die  extraotdinary  anxiety  mani- 
iested  by  certain  gentlemen  to  be  admitted  as 
members. 

The  Junior  Ui^rrcn  Service  Club,  Charles 
Street,  St  Jameses  Square,  b  liiaited,  as  the  name 
applies,  to  the  members  of  the  two  services.  By 
one  of  the  rules  of  &e  dub  the  number  of  persons 
tobe  admitted  is  restricted  to  1.500  effective  mem- 
bers. Beside  ttiese,  however,  there  are  usually 
^ut  800  supemumerariM.  To  procure  admis* 
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aoB  to  this  club  is  extremely  difBoiIty  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  number  of  camlidates  at  all  times  on 
the  list  The  number  of  candidates  at  present  is 
not  mudi  under  2,000*  It  some^mes  happens 
that  gentlemen  will  be  on  the  list  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  before  they  are  admitted.  Hie 
qualifications  for  admission  ar^;  having  been  an 
officer  in  either  service  or  taking  an  appointment 
in  the  military  department,  at  home  or  abroad* 
corresponding  in  rank  with  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  army;  being  a  captain,  or 
lieutenant  of  the  naval  service  of  the  East  hk- 
dia  Company,  or  a  captain  of  a  regular  Indiaman ; 
being  a  lord  lieutenant  in  Great  Britain,  or  go- 
vernor of  a  county  in  Ireland.  Persons  who 
may  have  retired  from  the  services  are  also  eli* 
gible.  So  are  midshipmen  and.  assistant  sur- 
geons ;  but  he  who  belongs  to  either  of  the 
latter  classes  is  considered  a  fortunate  man,  w1k% 
of  late,  has  found  a  sufficient  niimber  of  white 
balls  to  open  the  doors  of  the  dub  to  him. 

The  patrons  of  the  Junior.  United  Servioa 
are,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marq^is  of 
Anglesey,  Earl  Bosslyn,  Lprd  Hill,  Sir  Qeorge 
Cockbum,  and  Sir  Herbert ;  Taylor^  Among 
the  trustecEf,  there  are  no  g€|ntlemen  of  any 
great  distinction.  Their  names  are.  Sir  J. 
R  Beresford,  Bart,  Sir  John  EUy,  Sir  Jamet 
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Gedrbnm^  Bart.,  Sir  AxdbSbM  Chnstie, 
tetmnt^Colcmei  O*  Alihorpey  ondf   lieatemmt- 
Colonel  John  'SIEB& 

The  entrance-money  to  thisr  chib  is  twenty 
gnineas,  and  the  annual  subscription  five  guineas. 
The  receipts  for  the  current  year,  wiB,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  1(^571  A,  and  the  expenditure,  itk 
snpposec^  wHt  not  exceed  10,223/.,  leaving  A 
sorpltts  in  hand,  Bt  die  end  of  Che-  year,  of  d48£ 
The  club  is  nominally  in  debt  to  iS^e  amount  of 
8^445/.,  wMch  it  owes  to'  parties  holding  thirty- 
fiiree  debentures  of  one  hundred  guineas 
eodt  In  point  of  fact,  however,  its  debt  is 
01%  ^MSL  as  the  stock  of  wines  in  its  cellar  is 
vdtied  at  S;200/.  If  the  Junior  United  Service 
dub  go  on  for  some  yearis  to  o(»ne  as  it  has  dene 
for  some  yearis  past;  ft  wilt  have  more  money  in 
its  hands  than  it  win  know  what  to  dor  with. 
Last  year  it  paid  ofP  upwants  of  1,000/.  of  its 
debt,  and  the  year  before,  700/.  Mr.  Morris 
Ximenee^  ibe  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  does 
not  entertain  a  doubt  that  in  a  few  vears  the 
dbb  wiB  be  entirely  out  of  debt  How  many 
ol  the  members,  as  weH  as  the  members  of  alt' 
Ae  other  clubs,  wish  diey  had  the  prospect  of 
being,  as  individuals,  in  the  same  blessed  pre- 
<Bcament! 

In  all  of  the  dhibs  there  are  a  greater  or  less 
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number  -of  eccentric  characters.  The  United 
Service  C3ubs  have  more  than  their  quota  of 
such  persons.  One  gentleman  who  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  the  aflairs  of  the  Club,  as  he  calls 
it,  goes  among  the  other  members  by  the 
ugly  cognomen  of  *'  The  Dog  of  War**  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  love  of  a  good  fish  dinner,  and 
in  order  that  his  taste  in  that  way  may  be  grar 
lified,  be  is  in  the  habit  every  day  of  maldng 
the  descent  of  the  kitchen,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  fish. 
His  olfactory  nerves  are  always,  on  such  occar 
mons,  put  in  requisition  to  ascertain  Ihe  compa- 
rative qualities  of  the  various  "lots,^  as  he 
calls  them,  of  fish  exhibited  to  his  delighted 
gaze.  And  when  once  he  has  nosed  out  the 
best  •*  lot,**  which  he  doe|  with  infdlible  cer- 
tainty, he  takes  care  to  give  positive  orders  that 
a  portion  of  it  be  reserved  for  him.  So  unde- 
niably worthy  of  confidence  are  the  testing  car- 
l>abilities  of  his  olfactory  nerves,  that  several 
other  members,  also  fond  of  good  fish  dinners, 
but  not  altogether  liking  to  resort  to  the  same 
means  to  gratify  their  taste^  make  a  point  of 
finding  out  what  kind  of  fish  "  ITie  Dog  of  War** 
has  singled  out  for  his  meal,  and  forthwith, 
^thout  asking  any  questions  of  the  waiters, 
order  the  requisite  quantum  of  the  same. 

▼OL.  I.^  H 
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Another  member,  a  well-known  colonel,  is  a 
great  admirer,  and  equally  great  practiser,  of 
economy.  He  is  anxious  also  to  see  others 
adopt  his  economical  notions;  and  knowing,  as 
every  true  philosopher  does,  that  example  is,  in  all 
such  matters,  better  than  precept,  be  .always 
orders  two  mutton  chops,  with  the  annexed  pro- 
viso, that  they  be  ^  thick  cut  and  well  done."  He 
likewise  takes  care  to  have  them  ^  up  before 
four  o'clock,''  by  which  means  he  saves  a  six- 
pence, technically  called,  in  this  case,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  table. . 

A  third  gentleman's  eccentricities  take  quite 
a  different  turn  from  either  of  the  other  two. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  is  proud  of  his 
spectacles ;  but  he  seems  to  glory  still  more  in 
his  loquacious  acquirementSr  He  is  eternally 
talking:  sitting,  standing,  eating,  or  drinking^ 
his  organs  of  speech  are  always  in  full  play. 
Let  it  be  no  longer  said  that  the  perpetual  mo* 
tion  which  used  to  hfi  so  much  talked  of  by 
philosophers,  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  I 
say  it  has.  Do  you  doubt  it?  Go  to  the 
Club  in  question,  and  hear  Dr.  talk- 
ing^ and,  I'll  answer  for  it,  your  doubts  will 
be  at  once  removed.  He  never,  even  by  ac- 
cident, ate  his.  dinner  without  its  being  com- 
pletely spoiled  by  indulgence  in  his  loquacious 
propensities.    But  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  evil 
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does  not  rest  with  himself  He  rises  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  times  before  he  masticates 
his  own  dinner,  and  intemiptg,  by  obtruding 
his  conversation  on  them,  all  the  gentlemen  in 
the  room  while  eating  theirs.  If  it  be  a  sin  to 
spoil  other  people's  dinners,  as  well  as  one^s  own, 
the  worthy  doctor  is  a  transgressor  (rf  the  first 
magnitude.  Many  a  thousand  has  he  been  guilty 
of  spoiHng  in  his  time.  In  order  to  annoy  others 
dies^ore  effectually  while  at  their  fish,  th^r 
joints,  or  their  chops,  he  ofien  makes  a  pomt 
of  performing  the  tour  of  the  coffee-room  ten 
or  twelve  times,  singling  out  each  gentleman  in 
succession,  to  have  «  a  little  chat  with," — though 
they  are  so  devotedly  intent  on  their  dinner  as 
not  to  be  in  a  condition  to  take  part  in  the  most 
interesting  conversation  in  which  human  beings 
could  be  engaged.  It  is  often  with  difficulty 
they  can  restrain  themselves  from  apostrophising 
himaudibly^ — *^  A  plague  on  that  restless,  rattling 
tongue  of  yours,  Doctor.** 

Do  you  see  that  little  lean  gentleman  walking 
pompously  about  the  coflTee-room,  with  a  book 
under  his  arm,  and  a  bunch  of  keys  in  his 
hands  ?  There  is  not  a  better  judge  of  a  good 
glass  of  wine  in  Christendom.  He  is  fond  of  a 
good  dinner:  who  is  not?  Ask  him  to  one, 
and)  if  you  are  a  merchant,  you  will  have  no 
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reason  to  repent  it  Some  of  your  goods,  if  the 
quality  be  undeniable,  and  the  prices  reason- 
able, will  be*  sure  to  be  forthwith  ordered, 
and  yourself  patronised  by  a  United  Service 
Club.  Take  care,  however,  that  your  articles 
are  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  prices  fair:  if 
not,  though  your  dinners  were  such  as  to  eclipse 
.a  Lord  Mayor's,  and  your  presents  as  liberal  aa 
those  of  an  Eastern  prince,  you  will  not  get 
an  order  to  the  extent  of  what  Mr.  Wakley, 
the  member  for  Finsbury,  calls  ^<  three  ha'pen- 
nies.'* The  United  Service  Club  in  question 
have  one  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  pi^ 
viders  for  the  table  at  thb  moment  extant: 
they  always  err  when  Ihey  do  not  adopt  his 
suggestions. 

In  both  the  United  Sarvice  Clubs,  the  never- 
fiuling  topics  of  conyersation  are,  the  army  and 
navy  lists,  pnnnotions,  half-pay,  fuUrpay,  and 
so  forth.  I  would  not  wbh  my  greatest  enemy, 
provided — ^for  I  do  not  know  him — he  do  not 
belong  to  ^ther  of  the  Services,  a  severer  pu- 
nishment than  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  convert 
sation,  from  morning  to  night,  at  one  of  these 
dubs.  Some  time  ago,  a  plain  blunt  Scot^di 
&rmer,  but  of  a  somewhat  irritable  temper, -r-in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin,  county  of  Mority, 
asked  half«a*dozen  officers  of  the  aony  to  dine 
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witii  him,   simply  on  account  of  their  being 

Mends  df  his  son,  who  wa»  also  an  officer  in  the 

senice.    There  were  no  ladies  in  the  party. 

After  a  few  common-place  compliments  to  ^^  mine 

ho&tr  for  his  excellent  dinh^,  the  conversation 

aastmied  a  professional  aspect,  and  for  two  long 

honrs,  without  one  mom'enfs  interruption,  were 

the  ears  of  the  poor  old  fisirmer  assailed  with 

ensigns,  captains,  lieutenants,  hdf-pay,  full-pay, 

promotiohs,  court-martials,  &c    Not  one  word 

^  he  get  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  all  this 

time:  he  sat  as  mute  in  his  own  house,  as  does 

the  statue  of  George  the  Third,  just  erected  at 

the  foot  of  the  Haymarket    His  indignation— 

with  difficult}^  stifled  for  two  long  hours — ^at  last 

burst  forth  in  tones  of  such  stentorian  power, 

that  he  nearly  frightened  his  martial  party  as 

much  as  if  the  enemy  had^  suddetily  broken  in 

upon    them.  <<  Blast  jrour  eyes,   gentlemen,'* 

shouted  be^   ^^  can  none  of  you  speak  about 

<  nont,'*  or  something  of  that  kind  T    I(  then, 

two  hotu^'  conversation  of  this  kind,  among' 

haK-a-dozen  officers,  was  such  an  infliction  to^ 

die  Scotch  farmer,  what  must  an  etitire  day  be 

in  a  place  where  flfty  or  sixty  are  all  talking  at 

once  on  such  subjects  ? 

The  Windham  Club,  St  Jamee^srsquare,  waa 

*  **  Nout"  is  a  Scotticism^  and  aaeana  lilaek  eattle*  ' 
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formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  conTenient 
and  agreeable  place  of  meeting  for  a  sodety  of 
gentlemen,  all  connected  with  each  other  by  a 
common  bond  of  literary  or  personal  acquaint- 
ance. The  club  is  limited  to  600  members* 
The  entrance  money  is  twenty  guineas,  and 
the  annual  subscription  seven  guineas.  Th^re 
is  a  feeling  of  peculiar  friendship  towards  eadi 
other,  entertained  by  the  members  of  this  club* 
They  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  brother<> 
ood.  That,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  principle  on  which  the  club  was  established. 
In  other  respects  it  resembles  similar  institu- 
tions. 

Such  are  *the  leading  Clubs  of  London.  Of 
minor  ones  there  is  a  great  number;  but  it 
would  be  unwise  to  devote  more  space  to  them. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  there  are  few 
instances  on  record  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
establish  such  clubs  as  those  to  whidi  I  have 
adverted.  The  only  unsuccessfol  effort  of  the 
kind,  within  my  knowledge,  which  has  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years,  was  in  the  case 
of  the  late  Westminster  Reform  Club.  This 
abortive  attempt  was  made  in  1834.  The  place 
of  meeting  was  24,  George-street,  Westminster, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  t\i'o 
houses  of  Parliament    Tlie  number  of  mem- 
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bers  was  to  be  1,000 ;  but  they  never  mustered 
150,  though  balloting  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  recommendation  of  two  members  of  Par- 
liament only  required  to  insure  admission.  Be« 
fore  the  club  had  been  six  weeks  in  existence, 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  its  formation^  were  seen  to  shake  their 
heads  significantly  whenever  the  prospects  of  the 
institution  were  talked  of;  as  much  as  to  say — 
if  members  of  Parliament,  of  whom,  by-the-by, 
the  committee  was  to  be  exclusively  composed- 
can  condescend  to  use  such  homely  phraseo- 
logy ;  as  much  as  to  say — ^  It's  no  go/*  The 
entrance  money  was  ten  guineas ;  the  annual 
subscription  five  guineas ;  but^  as  already 
stated,  there  were,  as  Mr.  Roebuck  remarked, 
<<  precious  few  entrances ;"  and  those  who  were 
foolish  enough  to  enter  made  it  their  very  first 
thing  to  make  their  exit  again.  It  is  no  joke, 
but  the  sober  truth,  when  I  state,  that  one  gen-- 
tleman — I  could  give  his  name,  but  I  dare  say 
he  would  much  rather  that  I  did  not;  that  one 
gentleman,  in  a  few  days  after  he  had  paid  his 
ten  guineas  admission  money-with  what  diffi- 
culty  he  raised  the  sum  is  best  known  to  him- 
self—had an  application  made  to  him  for  ano- 
-ther  11/.  to  assist  in  paying  some  debt  which 
had  been  contracted  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
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sumption  of  the  contents  oi  the  eeDar.  He 
looked  amazed —  could  not  concmve  what  it 
was  all  about— took  bis  hat  in  his  hand — ^put  it 
on  his  bead — and  walked  himself  out  at  the 
door, '  inwardly  anathematizing  the  day  he  had 
crossed  its  threshold,  and  —  need  I  add?  — 
deeply  lamenting  the  loss  of  bis  ten  guineas. 
To  state  the  thing,  as  Mr.  Buckingham  did»  in 
one  word — ^be  "  bolted,"  v  and  was  neyer  seoi 
any  more  in  that  quarter.  In  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, the  remaining  members,  by  common  cobh 
sent,  quitted  tiie  place  in  a  body,  and  the  West* 
minster  Reform  Club  was  no  more  beard  ot 
The  trustees  of  this  abortion  of  a  club  were 
Mr.  Joshua  Scolefield,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Rigby  Wason, 
M.P.;  Mr.  John  Wilks,  M.P.;  and  Mr.  AWer- 
man  Wood,  M.P. 

Every  dub  has  one  or  more  rules  and  regu- 
lations peculiar  to  itself;  but  there  are  some 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  common  to  th^n 
alL  However  much,  for  instance,  they  may 
differ  in  other  matters,  they  all  agree  in  this — 
<<  That  no  member  of  the  club  shall,  on  any  ac*< 
count,  bring  a  dog  into  the  club-house," — ^a  re- 
gulation, by  the  way,  which  keeps  many  gen- 
tlemen  at  a  distance  when  they  would  be  in  tiie 
club-house;  for  some  gentlem^i  occasionally 
find  it  more  difficult  than  most  people  imaginci  to 


get  xM  of  tibeii  dogs.    In  ^afi  of  Ao  diibi^  ^iSft 
the  exception  of  fiie  first  thre^  it'  irone  of  Ae 
leading  Tule8»  that  *<  no  game  of  hazaxd  shall  on 
any  account  be  ever  pkyed,'nor  siull  dite  be 
used  in  the  club-house.''    It  isanother,  thai  w> 
higher  stake  than  half-guinea  points  shall  eipcK 
be  played  for.     AH  the  clubs  open  at  nfaie^ 
o'clock  in  die  morning  for  flie  reception  of 
membersy  and  dose  at  two  oh  tise  foUowipg 
morning.    One  very  wholesome  regulatiotti  com* 
mon  to  the  dubs  is,  that  ^<all  members  am 
to  pay  their  bills  for  every  expense  tiiey  incur, 
in  the  dub,  before  they  have  the  heuaef^'titm 
steward  having  podtive  orders  not  to  open  ao- 
counts  Willi  any  individoaL^    I  am  sure  tins 
will  be  found  at  all  the  dubs  an  indispengafale 
regulation — so  indispensable,  indeed,  that  there 
would  be  no  managing  matters  Wtthont  it  Only 
imagine  it  were  departed  ^m  in  the  case  ef 
the  Clarence  Club,— late  the  Literary  Umon--* 
which  swarms  witii  hungry  autliors^  both  in  poe* 
try  and  prose :  what,  in  such  a*  ease^  would  be 
the  state  of  matters?    Why,  it  wo«iki  beaH 
credit  together. 

Before  a  candidate  for  admissioii  into  any  of 
the  dubs  can  be  balloted  for,  he  most  be  pro* 
posed  by  one  member,  and  seconded  by  anotiiei^ 

*  The  italics  are  not  mine 
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and  his  name  and  usual  place  of  residence^  his 
rank,  (if  in  the  army .  or  navy,)  his  profession, 
ooeupationy  or  other  description,  must  be  in* 
awted  at  the  time  of  the  proposition,  in  the 
book  of  candidates.  The  names  of  the  proposer 
and  seconder  must  be  in  their  own  hand-writings 
tiaiat  of  the  proposer  being;  annexed  at  the  time 
of  making  the  proposal,  and  that  of  the  se- 
conder a  week  before  the  name  can  be  put  up 
tor  ballot  A  Ust  containing  the  names  of  the 
peisoDs  to  be  balloted  for,  together  with  those 
of  ibe  proposers  and  seconders,  must  be  put 
above  the  mantel-piece,  or  in  some  of  the 
public  rooms,  at  least  a  week  before  the  day  of 
ballot  One  black  ball  in  ten  excludes  the 
oandidate. 

One  source^  though  not  a  very  prolific  one, 
of  revenue  to  the  dubs,  is  in  the  purchase 
of  oaids.  When  four  members  sit  down  to  have 
a  rubber  at  whist,  they  pay  a  shilling  each  for 
tlie  pack  of  cards  they  use,  and  as  no  pack  is 
played  with  twice,  some  of  the  clubs  ^*  draw" 
yearly  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  from 
this  source. 

A  similar  sum  is  obtained  by  most  of  the 
clubs  from  baths  kept  for  the  convenience  of  the 
members,  A  shilling  is  the  charge. .  In  many 
cases  these  baths  are  most  useful.    For  exam* 
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pH  when  the  Eftrl  of  Winchilsea  has  workeil 
himself  into  ^  a  heat^  by  one  of  his  idotent 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  has  only  to . 
go  to  the  Carlton  Club^  and  cool  himself  in  one 
of  these  baths.  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  again,  can 
at  any  time  pnrify  himself^^his  body  at  least — 
from  the  contamination  caught  in  a  ^  ReformecP 
Housie  of  Commons,  by  immersion  in  one  of  the 
baths  of  the  Junior  United  Service  Club.  Or 
should  Mr.  Thomas  Att^ood,  the  member  fcr 
^Brummagem,"  as  he  himself  always  pro* 
nounces  the  word,  feel  feverish  while  he  wit- 
nesses the  stupidity  and  crinunality  of  the  le» 
gislature  in  not  returning  to  a  small  note  curren* 
cy, — ^he  has  only  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Norton  to  her  husband,  and 
stepping  into  the  Reform  dvhj  ^tskp  a  bath 
and  be  better.** 

It  is  quite  fashionable  with  certain  people  to 
pour  forth  dl  manner  of  abuse  on  the  tslube. 
.  Never  was  abuse,  in  my  opinion,  more  unde- 
served. I  think  them  very  excellent  institu- 
tions,  or,  as  Mr.  CConnell  calls  them,  ^  mighty 
good  things.''  What  is  the  ground  of  compliant 
against. them?  Why,  in  die  first  places  that  they 
have  a  tendency  to  make  men  unsociable.  I 
deny  it,  as  one  of  Sir  Walt^  Scott^s  heroes — 
I  forget  which — says,  point  blank.   I  maintaiiH 
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on.lheotlifr  bftod,  iM  tib^ir  utoral  tendencj 
i8»:hy  brisging  men  iqgedier  andengagrngtbem 
inicant^aalioiif  to  make  them  im>re  sociable. 
Wdlybut  it  is  isaidf  they  bapmx  a  man's  domes- 
tic habits  by  taking  him  away  from  bis  wife  and 
ohikbren.  Could  there  be  a  more  ridiculous  no- 
tion? Surely  no  reasonable  woman  would  have 
her  husband  always  with  her.  I  could  name 
thousands  of  wives  wbose  pockets  jBie  not  over- 
stocked with  cash,  who  wouU  pay.  the  entrance 
money,  aye^  and  the  yearly  subscriptions  to  boot, 
to  any  of  die  dubs^  if  they  could  only  prevail 
en  their  ^  lords''  to-  j<Hn  them.  They  know 
tttde  of  die  natural  history  of  marned  women, 
who  do  not  know  that  of  all  inflictions  in  this 
w«Krld,  that  of  having  timr  husbands  everlasting* 
ly  moping. at xhome  is  the  greatest  This  cala« 
mity  is  felt  most  sensibly  by  young  and  hand- 
some  wives.  No  pide.  'WoqUy  in  ^bor  estima- 
Uan,  be  .too  hi^  that  would  purchase  the  ab- 
sence for  four  or  five  hours  each  day,  of  their 
partieolarly  domestie  huabands. 

But  even  were  it  otherwise;  suppoeipg  it 
reidly  w«re  so,  that  the  women  generally  eom^ 
plained  of  their  husbands  nc^lectiag  to  fulfil 
their  demestic  ebligatioin  hy  fre<^ii^ting  the 
clubs,  is  that  to  be  admitted,  without  explana- 
tien   and  without  qualifioMion,   m  a  cbai^ 
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against  diem?  I  h<^  better  things.  I  am  sure 
the  people  ci  the  present  age  are  too  enlighten^ 
edforthat  first  of  aU,  I  hold  that  if  a  hus- 
band spends  too  much  of  his  time  in  the  elub^ 
the  £Bmlt  is  that  of  bia  spouse,  and  not  his  own. 
There  must  be  *<  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
D^unark;"  there  must  be  mii^vemment^  if  not 
absolute  despotism  at  home,  when  a  husband 
prefers  the.  dub^  as  a  plac^  of  resort^  to  his 
own  house.  Wdl,  and  is  such  an  unhappy  per- 
son to  have  no  place  of  refuge  to  go  to?  Is  he 
to  be  doomed  to  endure  the  oppression  of  his . 
better  half  In  addition  to  the  squalling  of  bis 
duldren, — ^that  is^  on  the  suppoeition  he  has 
any?  Why,  reaUy,  *those  who  know  anything  of 
th^.  miseries  of  matrimonial  dcmiination,  when 
the  tyrant  is  in  petticoats,  will  say  at  <mce,  tiiat 
Uie  punishment  which  the  northern  Nero  in- 
flicts on  the  poor  Poles  when  he  banishes  them 
to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  is  nothing  in  seyenty - 
to.that  of  being  always  at  home  with  one's  wif)^ 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  stated.  Here 
let  m0  obsenre,  that  thoa^  we  have  ,&w  mo- 
dem Socnite8\  the  crop  of  Xantijqpesuis  aspten- 
ti£al  as  was  that  of  FalstaflTs  blaekbenies.  To 
sudi  husbands,  .therefore,  the  ebbs  ar^  to  all. 
practicat  purposes,  benevolent  asyhuna  without 
the  unpopularity  ai  the  nasaie. 
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One  very  great  advantage  of  the  clubs  ig, 
that  the  members  can  dine  much  more  cheaply 
there  than  anywhere  else.  Everythmg  is  for- 
nished  them  at  cost  price;  and  they  can* order 
as  little  of  anything  as  they  please.  Tlie  Duke 
of  Wellington  sometimes  dines  on  his  joint  at 
the  Carlton,  at  an  expense  of  one  shilling, 
and  Mr.  Hume  does  the  same  at  the  Reform 
C3ub.  Though  Ins  Grace  and  the  honourable 
member  for  Middlesex  are  very  different  per- 
sons as  rc^pirds  their  political  opinions,  there  is 
a  remarkable  harmony  between  them  on  all  mat- 
ters relatmg  to  private  economy.  The  advantage 
of  these  one  shilling  dinners  at  the  dubs  over 
dining  at  an  eating  or  chop-house^  is  that  you 
save  the  penny  to  the  waiter,  whidi  both  the 
Duke  and  Mr.  Hume  consider  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 

At  all  the  clubs  there  are  wine  committeea 
To  be  a  member  of  these  committees  is  often 
an  object  of  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
gentlemen.  The  reason  may  not  at  first  sight 
be  apparent :  perhaps  it  will  be  guessed,  when 
I  mention  that  one  of  the  principal  duties  of 
the  committee  is  to  take  care  that  the  wines  or- 
dered be  of  the  best  quality,  a  point  which  can 
only,  of  course,  be  gained  by  tasting  the  wines 
before  they  are  ordered. 
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THE  GAMING  HOUSES. 

Crockford'i  —  His  history — The  Atheiuntm  — >  Minor 
houses—Three  classes  of  gamblers-Uvaming  a  most 
penudous  passion — Its  influence  on  the  human  ciuu 
racter-«»A  passion  for  gambling  an  absorbing  one— ^ 
Is  incurable — ^Description  of  persons  who  chiefly 
▼isit  the  second  and  third  class  of  gaming  houses — 
Reason  why  almost  ev^ery  person  loses  at  the  gam- 
bling houses  explained:— Gains  and  character  of  the 
gambling  house  proprietors^Difficuky  of  putting 
down  gaming  establishments. 

Wfio  has  not  heard  of  Crockfotd's  ?  Ev^body 
hat  liba;rd  of  it,  and  every  one  knows  that  it  is  a 
great  gambling  establishment;  but  that  is  the 
extent  of  the  public's  knowledge  on  the  sub< 
ject  The  &ct  is,  that  the  parties  by  whom  it  is 
supported,  as  well  .as  the  propri^or  himsd^ 
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take  every -means  in  their  power  to  keep  everf- 
body  else  but  themselves  in  ignorance  of  it 

Creckford's  is  the  largest  gaming  estabKsb* 
ment  in  the  metropoUs ;  peiliaps  it  is  die  largest 
in  the  world.  The  house  is  situated  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  St  James's  Street,  a  few 
yards  off  PiccadiQy.  «  It  was  built  in  1825^ 
at  the  enormous  expense  of  nearly  60,000t; 
while  the  furnishing  of  it  cost  d5»000/.  raore^ 
making  altogether  a  sum  not  mudi  short  of 
100,OOOJL  It  is  a  very  large  and  veiy  hand- 
some  house,  externally ;  but  no  one  by  seeing 
it  from  tlie  outside  can  have  any  conc^ 
tion  of  the  splendour  which  it  eihihits  witUo. 
There  is  notiiiag  like  it»  in  the  latter  reepeet^  in 
London.  No  one^  I  fadieve,  not  even  those  ac- 
customed to  visit  the  mansions  of  the  aristocracy, 
ever  e;itered  the  saloon  for  the  first  tim^  without 
being  dazilied  with  the  splendour  which  sur- 
rounded him.  A  fHeadand  myself  lately  went 
throughout  the  whole  of  it;  and  for  scmie  mo* 
ments,  on  entering  the  saloon,  we  stood  con^ 
founded  1^  the  scene.  It  is  a  large,  spadknia 
room^  from  fifty  to  sixtyfeet  in  length,  and  from 
twenty  to  tw«ity«five  in  breadlh.  On  eadi  side 
are  two  mirrors  in  magniieent  frames.  Hbe 
plate  alone  of  each  of  the  fout  cost  nearly  one 
hoadred  gdoieaa.    Frmu  a  glance  of  the  eye^  I 
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AffM  take.tlieur  dinendonft  to  be  afawt'tixtetn 
feieC  1^  eight  Hie  walb  and  ceiliiig  of  the 
sakxw.  are  miDst  ri(^y.  omameBted  by  oionred 
work,  beautifuUjr  gilt  The  bottoms  of  the 
chairs  are  all  stuffed  irith  down,  while  the  car» 
palter  part  of  the  work  is  of  that  unique  deserip- 
tion  which  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  de» 
scribe  it  The  principal  table  has  the  appeu^ 
ance  of  being  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood:  a 
jnece  of  more  richly  carved  work,  all  gilt  ex* 
cept  Ae  top  or  surface,  I  have  never  seen. 
The  chandeliers  are  nmgnifioent,  and  when 
lighted  up  with  sperm-oil,  the  only  thing  ijsed^ 
they  produce  an  effect  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  an  idea.  On  the  left  hand,  as  you 
enter  the  saloon,  is  the  card-room ;  much  smaller, 
bat  also  splendidly  fitted  up.  On  thet  right 
hand,  at  the  opposite  or  St  Jameses  ^id  ctf  the 
saloon,  is  the  hazard-room,  with  all  the  para^ 
phemalia  of  gaming.  It  is  not  large,  being  only 
about  twenty  feet  in  length  by  fourteen  in 
breadth*  There  b  admission  to  the  hakard-^oom 
from  the  saloon  by  a  large  door,  which  in  its 
massy  appearance  and  the  hardness  of  the  wood 
of  which  it  is  made,  reminded  me  of  timt  of  a 
prison ;  it  is  also  a  pieee  of  superior  workmaiH 
ship^  with  the  ornamented  part  of  it  ridily  gflt 
Brandling  off  frxim  the  hajsaid>-romi»  m  tihesup- 
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pefkfoom  fer  Aose  who  gamble.  Judging  firom 
the  number  of  chain  around  the  table,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  occupied  the  prerious 
nighty  there  must  have  been  fourteen  persons  on 
that  occasion  at  the  hazard-table;  &>r  none  but 
Aose  who  play  at  hazard  are  allowed  to*  sup  in 
that  particular  room.  It  is,  together  with  the 
hazard-room,  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  magnifi* 
cence  corresponding  with  the  ^lendour  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  hoiise.  The  suppers  are 
most  sumptuous,  and  are  laid  out  in  a  style 
rarely  equalled  in  the  houses  of  any  of  our  nobi- 
lity. They  are  all  given  gratis  by  Mr.  Crockford. 
Superb  suppers  are  also  given  in  the  saloon, 
without  any  charge,  to  those  of  the  members  of 
the  dub  who  choose  to  partake  of  them.  I  w^  at 
a  loss  for  sometime  to  know  how  Mr.  Crockford 
could  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  about  750  subscri- 
bers, which  is  the  number  of  members,  supping  at 
his  expense,  while  they  only  pay  twenty  guineas 
entrance  money  each,  and  ten  guineas  yearly 
subscriptipn.  I  had  the  matter,  however,  soon 
explained  to  me.  Yi^th  regard  to  those  who  enter 
the  hazard-room,  I  saw  at  once  the  policy  of  ply- 
ing them  with  the  choicest  wines,  and  vith  &suffi- 
cient  quantity  of  them,  because  when  ^*  the  wine's 
in,  the  wit,**  according  to  the  old  proverb,  is  sure 
to  be  <<outf'  and  men  are  then,  of  course^  in  the 
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best  of  an  poflsibk  oeiKfitmns  to  rid^  tfaeir  moBef  , 
and  to  play,  too^  in  sudi  a  way  as  is  most  likeljr 
U>  result  in  their  losing  it.  The  superb  sappeiiiy 
as  Count  D'Orsay  calls  them,  which  Crockford 
giTes  to  such  persons  are,  therefore,  not  thrown 
away.    When  the  affiur  of  the  sumptuous  mxp* 
pers  in  the  saloon  to  those  who^  at  the  time» 
have  no  intention  of  playing  at  hazard,  was  ex* 
plained  to  me,  the  whole  thing  appeared  equally 
intelligible.  Those  of  the  monbers  who  have  set 
their  hces  against  gambling,  very  seldom  partake 
of  those  suppers;  they  have  a  coflfee-room  down 
stairs,  where  they  can  order  any  refreshment 
they  please,  which  is  furnished  to  them  at  rea» 
sonable  prices,  as  in  other  clubs:   those  who 
are  not  opposed  to  gambUng  from  principle,  but 
are  not  noted  gamblers,  sometimes  partake  of 
diose  suppers,  and  sometimes  they  do  not  It 
rejoices  Mr.  Crockford's  heart  when  he  hears 
they  do :   it  is  an  excellent  omen.   **  A  supeib 
supper,*^  with  a  liberal  supply  of  the  choicest 
wines  which  London  can  afibid,  often  inspires  a 
disposition  to  gamble  when  nothing  else  wilL 
Nightly  observation  has  taught  Mr.  Crockford 
that  the  transition  from  the  supper  in  the  saloon 
to  the  hazard  room,  is  as  natural  as  is  the  tran* 
sition  from  the  latter  to  utter  ruin.     But  there 
are  o&er  ^uses"  of  the  suppers  in  the  saloon 
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There  are  a  certain  nuoiber  of  peraons  callect 
«  Oreekfl,'*  or  <•  Spiders,'*  attached  to  the  e8t»- 
Uishment,  ostensibly  members  of  the  dub,  but 
without  a  penny  in  the  worlds — ^who  are  found  to 
be  eminmitly  serviceable  to  the  *^  concern.''  Is 
it  asked,  **  In  what  way  P*^  Why,  in  catching  flats^ 
or,  to  use  their  own  phraseology,  ^  in  bringing 
in  pigeons  to  be  plucked."  These  persons  musty 
of  course,  be  well  treated ;  and  as  a  supper 
at  home  is  a  rare  thing  with  them,  one  at  Crock- 
ford'^s  is  so  much  the  greater  object  Besides, 
the  work  of  catching  flats  is  but  half  finish* 
ed  when  the  latter  are  brought  into  the  house. 
Before  it  can  be  completed,  they  must  be  made  to 
partake  of  the  sumptuous  supper,  and  to  drvak 
liberally  of  the^^delidous  wines."  When  they  en- 
ter the  house  they  hare  not,  perhaps,,  the 
slightest  intention  of  throwing  a  single  dice,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  risking  more  than  a  mere  trifle. 
They  are  pressed  by  those  who  "  took  them  in" 
to  partake  of  the  <*  refreshmen'tSy'*  as  they  are 
called.  Well,  it  appears  to  them  that  refresh* 
ment  is  not  a  bad  thing  after  all;  they  accord* 
ingly  begin  with  the  supper,  and  end  with  the 
hazard  table.  The  moment  Ihey  sit  down  to  the 
refreshments,  but  not  till  then,  the  flats  are  con- 
sidered as  fairly  caught  When  a  pigeon  is 
caught,  however,  it  is  very  unusual  to  jdudc 
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Jmn  the  first  few  nights.  Tbey  allow  him  to  go 
on  winning  for  some  nights  in  succession.  In 
tibss  the  heUites  have  two  objects  in  view :  the  one 
is  to  give  him  a  keener  appetite  for  play,  and 
the  other  is,  that  in  ihe  interim  they  contnTe, 
by  indirect  mettis,  either  to  elicit  from  himself 
erto  obtain  information  front  some  one  else,  as 
to  the  frill  extent  of  his  resources.  They  regu- 
late theb  movements  accordingly.  It  matters 
not  ihoi:^  he  be  not  weQ  supplied  with  <<the 
ready:"  if  his  prospect  of  **by-and-by*  succeed- 
ing to  a  large  fortune  be  undeniably  good, 
Crookforf  sbankis  at  his  service  to  nearly  the  frdl 
sBBount — supposing  it  were  50,0(M)/. — of  what 
he  is  understood  to  be  certain  of  succeeding  to. 
In  this  way  many  young  noblemen  plunge  them- 
selves over-head-^md^ears  in  what  are  called 
debts  of  honour,  before  they  succeed  to  expec- 
tancies; and,  consequently,  when  they  do  so 
succeed,  they  are,  in  pmnt  of  fru)t,  as  poor  as 
diey  were  before.  Some  years  ago  Lord  C.  •  •  • 
paid  down  lOO^OOOiL  on  his  coming  of  age^  for 
debts  of  honour  he  had  contracted  at  Crockford's. 
Crockford's  cook  is  the  cdebrated  Monrieur 
Oude.  His  salary  is  a  tiiousand  guineas  per 
annum.  There  is  anotiier  cook  under  him  with 
a  ye^iy  salary  of  five  hundred  guineas.  M. 
Onde  seldon  superintends  the  culinary  process 
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lumself .  he  only  does  so  when  the  Duke  of  Ar* 
gylly  or  any  other  distinguished  member  of  the 
cluby  requests  him  to  do  it.  That  the  wines 
are  of.  the  choicest  sort,  and  that  there  is 
variety  enough  to  suit  every  diversity  of  taste^ 
will  at  once  be  inferred  from  the  &ct,  that  the 
cellar  out  of  which  the  house  is  supplied,  and 
which  is  kept  by  Crockford's  son,  contains  a 
stock  which  is  valued  at  70^000/.  ^  There's  a 
cellar  for  you !" — any  of  the  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament  would  exclaim.  I  lately  went  through 
the  whole  of  it  It  begins  under  Willis's  Rooms» 
St  James'sHstreet^  and  extends  as  far  back  as 
Braham's  new  Theatre.  It  measures  285  feet 
in  length.  When  I  was  in  it,  Mr.  Crockford, 
junior,  mentioned  to  me^  that  the  number  of 
bottles  of  wine,  which  I  saw  shelved  before  me, 
independently  of  innumerable  hogsheads,  was 
800,000 !  I  thought  of  Lord  Holland's  story 
about  the  American,  who,  after  he  had  made 
his  party  of  friends  drink  an  incredible  quantity 
of  wine,  took  them  to  see  the  heap  of  black 
bottles  they  had  emptied.  His  lordship  says 
they  were  all  surprised  to  see  such  a  quantity  of 
bottles  under  any  circumstances, — but  espe- 
cially when  they  recollected  that  they  had  them- 
selves emptied  them  all :  what  would  they  have 
thought  had  they  been  taken  to  Crockford's 
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.odlar,  and  seen,  as  I  did,  30Q|000  botdes  at 
eoce.  Poor  ^eridan  would  have  been  in  ecsta- 
aes  with  the  sight,  espedaUy  as  they  were  all 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  ci 
Crockford's  establishment^  and  of  the  style  in 
which  it  is  kept  up,  when  I  mention  that  no 
fewer  than  thirty^three  servants  are  constantly 
employed  in  it  There  is  one  set  of  waiters  for 
the  day,  and  another  for  the  night.  They  are 
decorated  in  the  richest  livery,  and  live  in  ex- 
cellent style.  They  are  amazingly  poUte  to  those 
who  frequent  the  place:  in  other  words,  they 
perfectly  understand  their  business.  They  con- 
tribute tlieir  quota,  Mth  the  splendour  of  the 
place,  the  sumptuous  suppers,  and  the  delicious 
.^vihes,  to  help  on  the  flats  on  their  way  to  ruin. 
Little  does  the  imlucky  wight  of  ^^a  pigeon'^ 
thifik  when  he  first  enters  the  pandemonium, 
and  is  dazzled  with  the  magnificence  around 
hioi,  that  all  the  splendour  he  witnesses  is  kept 
up  at  his  expense,  and  the  expense  of  other 
simpletons  like  himself. 

On  the  ground-floor,  detached  from  the  read- 
ing-room, there  is  another  apartment,  smallei 
than  that  up  stairs,  for  playing  hazard.  This 
lower  room  it  used  during  the  parliamentary 
recess,  the  number  of  gamblers  in  town  being 
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ftheit  mueh  less ;  or  siiould  it  be  wanted  during 
the  time  the  houses  are  sitting,  owing  to  an  un* 
usual  muster  of  the  gamblers,  it  is  then  thrown 
open.  The  one  up  stairs  is  always  shut  during 
the  legislative  recess. 

The  hour  at  which  the  hazard  i;oom  is  thrown 
open  is  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  dice  are  in  im- 
mediate requisition.  Mr.  Crockford  himself  at 
Ihat  moment  takes  his  station  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  before  a  little  desk:  from  that  he 
never  stirs  until  the  playing  is  over.  He  acts 
on  such  occasions  as  his  own  clerk.  No  person 
belonging  to  the  establishment  is  allowed,  in 
any  circumstances,  or  under  any  pretext,  to 
enter  the  room*  while  the  gamblers  are  at  work* 
There  is  a  Mr.  Page,  who  acts  as  "  inspector,* 
or  groom-porter,  while  the  games  are  going  on  • 
in  the  hazard  room ;  but  he  is  in  the  confidence 
of  most  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
frequent  that  part  of  the  house;  and  though 
paid  for  his  services — ^some  say  at  the  princely 
rate  of  fifty  guineas  per  week — ^he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Crockford's  servants. 

The  inspector,  or  groom-porter,  or  overlooker, 
— >ibr  he  sometimes  goes  by  one  name,  and 
sometimes  by  another, — sits  oh  an  elevated 
chair  at  the  centre  of  the  table,  facing  Mr. 
Crbckford,  and  looks  like  a  little  king  on  his 
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Annie.  Wttli  a  smaH  piece  of  stick,  ibrmhig  a 
ndniature  jepresentfttion  of  a  hay-rake,  be  pnlb 
lo  him  the  money,  which  soine  one^  actang  for 
Mr.  Crockf(»d,  has  won ;  or  pushes  it  towards 
any  other  party  who  may  haTe  been  successfol 
in  the  game.'  -He  abo  audibly  declares  tii0 
sesult  of  the  game.  In  short,  he  is  a  sort  ^  of 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  taking  always  care 
tbat  the  dice  be  not  allowed  to  be  idle. 

Beeide  Mr.  Qrookford  is  ^<  the  bank,**  wUdl 
eneery  poor  simpleton  is  made  believe,  by  those 
*^  knowing  ones"  who  decoy  him  in,  that  he  wiB 
be  fortunate  eneugh  to  break  before  he  rises 
from  his  seiat,  but  to  whose  stalnlity  he  finds^ 
before  he  qmts  tbe  house,  he  has  essentiaBy 
<»ntributed. 

i  have  mentioned  Aat  the  hour  for  throwing 
open  t^e  hazard  room  is  eleven  o'ck)ck.  Per- 
sons are  allowed  to  enter  the  house  until  two 
in  t&e  morning,  and  may  commence  playing 
at  any  time  until  then.  The  doors  are  aB 
tiirai  shut;  but  thoi^h  no  one  is  admitted 
after  that  hour,  those  who  havie  been  pvevionslf 
in  the  house  are  not  obliged  to  leave  it  Th^ 
aie.  allowed  to  remam  as  long  as  they  please ;' 
and  many  of  them. do  remain  till  four  or  §m 
efdodfi.  It  was  only  kl  the  beginning  of  Ad^^ 
hst^  that  some  parties  wpre  so  completdy  sf^ 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Ifomd  b(f  (be  game  «l  w)ttdi  Itey  had  bMi 
giayioA  ^hat  they  nev^  roee  off  tbw  mKH 
Irpm  die  time  they  sat  dpim  at  eleven  or  t«rel«e 
4t  nighty  until  eight  in  the  nuNrning. 

On  one  part  of  the  table»  ki  eadi  oi  the 
hazard  rooms,  are  the  wordc^  ^^  Odds  for^'^  and 
im  another,  ^'Odds  against,"  worked  into  Ae 
green  doth  by  which  the  tables  «re  coTereii 
I  thought,  when  I  saw  the  words,  with  what 
opposite  emotions  must  they  »be  viewed  by 
him  whose  all,  perhaps,  is  at  stake,-^just  as  the 
former  or  latter  apply  to  his  playing !  I&  ^ 
former  case,  you  see  hope  visibly  impressfed  cm 
his  countenaooe :  in  the  latter  ease  you  witness 
in  it  the  workings  of  a  feeling  aj^roximatiBg  to 
desperation. 

In  Ooekfcml's^  very  large  sums  are  pJayed 
for  with  the  cards;  but  it  is  at  the  hazard  tabW 
when  the  game  is  Frendi  haswrd,  that  the  week 
ef  pjlund^  is  ewEied  on  cm  the  most  extensive 
IQsle.  Tbn^  to^  use  gaxMing  phraseologyt  the 
^pigeon  is  phidied."  And  to  get  the  flat  pse« 
^ed  oa  to  throw  down  the  cards,  and  repcds 
to  the  hadsacd  room,  is  the  great,  though  coin 
es^ded  object  of  these  in  the  interest  i£  lihft 
Wuse.  A  few  hours,  most  probably,  will  da 
the  work  in  the  latt»  place.  The  stakes  nm 
ucmttyhig^:  1»  loees^  pediaps^  |l  fourth  part;  of 
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Ins  fortune  in  less  tlian  in  ho^:  lie  ^tablea" 
aiiotIiei^foujrtb--4ie  loses  again.  Hebeecxmesdes^ 
perate :  in  the  deliriunii  or  madness  (for  fhat  is 
the  proper  word)  of  the  momenfi  he  deteramies 
on  risking  his  all  at  one  &mm.  The  dice  tuift  tip 
— 4iis^  all  is  lost :  he  whe^  a  few  hours  befoiw 
was  ai  riefa  man^  is  now  a  beggar.  The  sumo 
which  young  thoughtless  nobleaten  lose  at' 
Cieckftmrs  in  one  night,  are  sometimes  incre* 
diUy  large.  Seven  years  ago  one  pigeon  was 
I^hed,  in  a  few  hours,  to  the  tune  of  6O,(K)0L 
— lihe  stsdies^  Were  10,000^.    It  is  onfy  thi«e 

years  since  Lord  C 9  the  grandson  of  an 

aged  noble  Earl,  lost  90,060/.  in  one  night 
The  winner  was  a  noble  Marquis,  of  sporting 
notoriety,  wh^  according  to  report,  was  at  that 
time,  if  not  now,  a  part  proprietor  of  the  est»- 
blifibment.  Losses  of  5^000^1,  7,000/.,  and 
10,000f.,  in  one  night,  are  by  no  means  un- 
common when  a  r»ch  flat  is  caught. 

There  nr  dne  fea)ture  in  Grockford's,  which 
(Sstinguishes  it  from  all  6&er  gaming  houses  in 
the  metropolis.  I  allude  to  the  circumstance  of 
all  the  members,  or  strangers  introduced  by  the 
members,  playing  against  the  house  or  bank. 

r 

This,  however,  is  only  in  the  hazard  room.  In 
the  card  room,  they  may  either  play  against  each 
Offiier,  or  against  die  house,  just  as  Aey  think 

I  2 
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fit  What  is  meant  by  the  house,  or  bsnk,  is 
Mr.  Crockford  himself,  as  represented  by  the 
inspector  or  some  other  firi^id;  for  he  never 
handles  a  card  or  throws  a  die  personally.  As 
already  stated,  he  has  enough  on  hand  in  attend- 
ing to  the  results,  and  looking  after  money 
matters.  The  club  was  formed  on  the  prin^ 
ciple  of  not  allowing  any  two  members,  or  any 
two  strangers,  to  play  at  hazard  together,  be- 
cause it  was  deemed  unbecoming  in  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  in  on 
the  firiendship  assumed  to  exist  between  them, 
by  gaining  money  of  each  other;  Besides,  they 
thought  it  would  bave  an  awkward  effect  to  hear 
it  publicly  stated,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  repeatedly 
told  of  it  in  private  life,  that  the  Marquis  of  So* 
and-So  had  won  an  estate  from  Lord  Green- 
honi.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  an  e8tablish«> 
ment  should  be  opened  in  which  all  the  members 
might  play  against  the  proprietor,  who  not  being 
of  tbeir  own  dass,  but  simply  a  tradesman,  they 
could  cheerfully  fleece*      The   late  Duke  of 

York,  with  the  Marquis  of  H ,  and  some 

other  noblemen,  are  understood  to  have  been 
the  parties  with  whom  this  idea  originated.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  one  of  these  parties 
was  in  the  outset  the  principal  though  sleepi:^ 
partner  in  the  concern,  and  dmt  upwards  of 
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lOO^OOOiL  was  adtanced  by  him, — Wt.  Crockford 
being  at  that  time  too  poor,  to  ^  put  down**  the 
bank.  It  is  now,  however,  as  generally  supposed 
that  the  noble  Marquis  alluded  to,  with  two  other 
noblemen,  have  retired  from  the  business,  and 
that  Mr.  Crockford  is  the  sole  proprietor.    It 

18  said  that  the  Marquis  of  H has  from 

first  to  last,  in  the  course  of  his  life^  won  up- 
wards of  1,500,000/.;  howit  has  been  spent, — for 
it  is  understood  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
spent — is  pretty  generally  known  to  the  public 
He  now  plays  but  seldom;  hardly  ever,  unless 
when  there  is  a  pigeon  to  be  plucked. 

Mr.  Crockford  now  stands  in  need  of  no  one's 
pecuniary  assistance.  One  who  should  know 
something  of  the  matter,  assures  me  he  is  worth 
at  feast  300,000/.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  is  one 
of  the  banks  which  have  never  broken.  His 
inspector,  or  croupier,  or  some  of  his  experi- 
encod  friends,  are  ready  at  all  times  to  take  up 
any  one  at  any  game,  or  to  any  amount  of  stakes. 
Let  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  whose  fortune 
is  sufficiently  large,  offer  to  ^lay  for  a  stake  of 
100,000/.  and  he  is  accepted  by  Crockford  in  a 
moment. 

Crockford's  gains  are  some  seasons  enormous; 
tbe  seasons,  namely,  when  the  greatest  number 
of  pigieons  make  th«ir   appearanoe.     It' was 
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itated  •ooie  time  amee  by  eve  wk%  if  npati 
MfeA»  true^  was  hiiittelf  a  suffev^ ,  tfiat  Ae 
gains  a  short  tiine  ag(H  in  <MQe  year  lloiie»  after 
IN^ing  all  the  expeaaes  (about  i^OOW.  a  week)  of 
tbe  e6tablishmeni;,«— were  upwaids  of  l<HI»ilO0ii 
tt  is  known  for  eertaSn  that  one  of  ^  princijiai 
servants  got  a  new  year's  gift  that  season  of  500/. 
0n  one  night,  in  Ae  season  to  which  I  reSer»  it 
is  positively  stated  hy  <^  An  Enlightened  ETait;,'' 
that  the  enormons  sum  of  nearly  1,000,00(ML 
was  turned  ever^  from  the  time  the  play  com* 
meneed  till  it  eonduded — a  period  of  eight  houca. 
This,  I  knpw,  wiU  appear  at  first  sight  an  incrs* 
diblesnm;  but  when  it  is  recollected  the  players 
were  unusually  numerous  on  the  occasion,  and 
that  many  of  them  were  young  noblemen  just 
eome  into  the  possession  of  large  fortunes,  and 
who  played  at  such  deep  game  that  sometimes 
10,000/.  were  down  on  a  single  event, — the  state- 
ment will  not  appear  to  be  so  much  out  of.  the 
way. 

Independently  of  his  chance,  considered  as  a 
mere  gambler,  against  any  one  who  {days  with 
bim»  Crockford  has  an  additional  chance  in  hie 
fevour,  pn  account,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  houee  ^ 
that  is  to  say^  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  ex-^ 
peases  of  so  huge  an  estabHshmeaat 

The chan^e^ <»r  «< points,''  as  they  areesUediu 


ib$  ImgOBge  «f  ibe  Inft,  in  favour  of  tbe  hmttM^ 
liny  iHitfa  the  diierentgiiiKB.  One  irtio  lias  fleea 
wuehr  of  the  gairibliiig-table  gme  hisdettly-^pi&p*- 
ehued  knowledge  on  flns  sn^ect  in  the  follow^ 
ing  terms  :-*<<  The  benk  has  certam  points  in  its 
lKf<mtf  upon  eadb  of  widch  the  stakes  of  tte 
jkyBTB  lose  in  effect  one-half;  thus  each  player 
loses  a  whole  stake  on  two  of  these  pointn.  Let 
liie  etake  be  one  shilling,  or  fite  shillings,  or  any 
Binn  up  to  100^  it  is  all  the  same.  At  r&uge  ei 
Iteir,  which  is  played  withoards,  these  points  come 
opon  an  aveinge  two  in  idxty-^eight  events,  desdl 
in  one  hoar,  one  and  a  half  per  cent  per  stake^ 
or  100  per  cent  per  stake  per  hour  against  the 
player.  At  roulette,' flayed  mth  a  small  iirory 
ball  inacylind^,  twoin  thirty-eight  events  turned^ 
in  half  an  hour,  three  per  cent  per  stake^  or 
100  per  cent  per  stake  per  haM'-hour,  against 
the  player.  At  un,  detuwy  cinqtie^  which  is 
played  with  a  large  iy(»y  ball  with  forty-eig|it 
spots,  twenty-four  black,  sixteen  red,  and  eight 
Uue;  six  in  forty-eight  events,  rolled  in  one  homv 
fflk  per  cent  per  stake,  or  100  per  cent  per 
stake  per  hour,  against  the  player/'  1^  au^ 
flior  does  not  mention  the  points  in  &?onr  of 
tiie  house  in  the  game  of  French  haziird.  They 
are  five  ptt-^osnt  per  event  psr  stake;  or  toa 
percent  per  stake  per  hoar  ^  so^thatsiq^poshig^ 
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tfe  8lik0B  risked  to  Aehoose  wen  50IML  teeaA 
events  then  dOQ£  per  hour  would  dms  be  Slav 
fieed  to  Am  house  without  the  player  hafh^ 
even  a  dianoe  of  wimuag  a  penny.  Ttia,  sup* 
poemg  the  houn  of  play  were  five  eyeiy  vi^b^ 
and  nx  ni^itB  out  of  the  ae¥eii» — ^would  give  fov 
the  week,  2&fi00L  to  the  house.  For  the  six 
months,  during  which  the  season  may  be  said 
to  be  brisk,  it  would  give  the  enonnous  sum  of 
180,00M.  which  would  go  to  the  cofEers  of  Crock- 
ford  to  support  the  houses  fipom  this  source 
alone.  This  is,  however,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  bank  is  the  gaining  party  in  every  uh 
stance,  which  it  is  with  very  few  exceptions 
indeed.  But  even  supposing  the  playing  were 
to  be  equal,  and  that  neither  party  in  the  end 
had  gained  or  lost,  even  in  that  case  the  house 
would  be  a  gainer  from  the  points  in  its  favour, 
to  the  extent  of  half  the  above  sum;  that  is  to 
say,  in  six  months  Crockford  would  sack  90,000iL 
I  need  not  state,  however,  that  this  would  not  bo 
all  clear  profit  Upwards  of  30,000/.  would  be 
vequired  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  esta^ 
blishment,  putting  out  of  view  the  princely 
douceurs  he  must  give  to  the  Greeks  he  has  in 
his  employ*^the  losses  he  sometimes  sustaina 
from  advancing  money  which  is  never  rc|^dr-» 
and  other  ^  incidenbdaJ' 
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FersoDs  not  in  the  secret  vappoaef  tbat  if  one 
could  by  accident  lay  their  hands  on  Crockford's 
ledger,  some  singular  ^sdosoiies  as  to  the 
gambling  habits  of  our  aristocracy  wonld  be 
made.  This  is  a  mistake.  With  the  caution 
which  the  keepers  of  such  houses  invariably 
exercise^  Crockford  on  no  occasion  enters  the 
real  names  of  the  winners  or  losers  in  bis  books. 
They  are  all  entered  rither  under  fiditaoafi 
names,  or  by  the  initials  only.  The  secrets  of 
the  prison-house  will  never  be  fully  or  efiec> 
tually  unfolded  until  some  of  the  more  noted 
gamblers  ^ve  us  such  &itiiM  **  Confessions^ 
as  those  of  Rousseau.  Should  Count  lyOrsay 
eirer  favour  the  world  with  his  Autobiography^ 
speaking  in  it  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth, — I  will  answer  for  it  that 
the  sale  of  the  work  will  exceed  that  of  any 
book  which  has  been  published  for  many  years 
past 

I  have  often  heard  people  express  their  sur« 
prise  that  men  who  are  known  to  be  as  pennyless 
as  an  Italian  boy  who  plays  his  hand  organ,  or 
exhibits  his  white  mice,  in  the  streets,  should  be 
regular  gamblers  at  Crockford's.  I  myself  was 
for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this. 
It  did  seem  to  be  surprising  that  such  per* 
sons  as  a  well  known  metropolitan  M.P.,  and  a 
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Ibreign  Gount,  equally  celebrated  fer  ib»  ^pnK 
dBgievnnees"  of  his  wluskers  and  his  gaUantrf 
tomraids  a  Cofootess  of  great  personal  attractiona 
and  distinguished  lita*ary  reputation^  but  witib* 
Ml,  proverbially  without)  a  &rthing  in  the 
is0sld, — it  did,  I  say,  seem  surprising  to  me 
how  soch  perscms  could,  night  after  night,  be 
phying  at  Crockford's  to  the  amount  of  thou- 
aanda.  The  secret  of  the  thing  is  this: — In 
some  eases  they  play  solely  on  their  own  ac- 
oouBt  If  they  win,  so  much  the  better  of 
course  far  themselves ;  if  they  lose,  Mr.  Crock- 
foffd  does  not  press  them,  but  gives  them  ere- 
<ttt :  in  o&er  words,  they  c<mtract  a  debt  of  ho- 
nour wieth  him.  He  knows  well  what  he  ia 
about*  A  young  nobleman  gets  no  indulgence 
when  all  his  money  is  gonei  he  is  not  suffered 
to  contract  a  debt  of  honour  unless  his  expee- 
tandes  ave  such  as  to  hold  out  the  certcan  pro- 
tqpect  of  eventual,  and  not  very  distant,  payment 
But  Croekford  finds  that  the  other  parties  are  in^ 
dispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  his  bouse ; 
dispense  with  them,  and  he  may  shut  up  shop 
whenever  he  pleases.  As  formerly  mentioned, 
it  is  sudk  individuals  as  diese  who  catch  flats — 
who  bring  pigeons  to  the  house.  In  many  other 
eases  Croekford^  it  is  said^  employs  them  when 
are  pigeons  to  be  pluckedat  other  gamhlii^ 


estabSshmente,  to  play  for  ltiiii,--4i^  adva3MAig^ 
tbem  whatever  ttmcnint  of  monej  may  be  r^ 
quired,  and  allowing thetn  a  fointh  piiyt^erirhftt^ 
ever  the  proportion  may  be  agreed  on^  of  flie« 
gains,  to  themselves.  Tb^e  are  ofiier  ewM% 
again,  in  which  such  persc^s  pky  fof  other  plow 
ties.  For  instance,  it  is  no  secret  in  e^tai^ 
circles,  that  some  year's  ago  a  }>ofiakr  aelMM^ 
who  rejoiees  in  a  particularly  bttiidsaiBe  leg^  waa, 
in  the  habit  of  eiiipldying  the  repyesentatlve  oC 
a  Radical  constituency  Iti  the  t^tropoHS)  to  play 
for  her.  I  believe  the  lady  in  questioQ  has  Been 
the  folly  of  such  a  coarfie,  and  has  been  inno« 
cent  of  it  for  some  tkne  past 

When  a  well-feafliered  pigeon  is  **!»  the 
wind*^— such  is  the  gambling-honse  phraseelcK 
gy— the  flat-catchers  of  Croektord's  are  all  on 
the  alert.  Sometimeir  *ftey  will  ke^  thenr  eye 
on  him  for  a  year  or  tw<)  befbre  they  en^peoK  iMy 
can  infix  their  talons  on  Mm:  l%e  public  apn 
pearanee  of  no  young  nobleman,' lo^  maaiy  yeftr& 
past,  has  excited  so  much  inteti^t  at  Ctockfofd's> 
dsthatoftheDukeof  Bucdeuch.  The  hxintteflMe 
wealth  into  the  possession  6(  which  fhe^  knew  bo 
would  come,  when  o^  age^  waa  loo  tetopting  sk 
prize  to  be  overlooked*  Every  eftwrt  was  ^ef^td^ 
ingly  made  to  deeoy  ISm  mt&  tfaegretft  heitte  Sl^ 
Jaxoes's :  but  it  wouM  ttot  &.  Eb  ^e^eir  c^iH^eett 
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tbe  l«tft  disposition  for  play.  His  taster  thougl^ 
often  yarying,  was  always  opposed  to  gamblii^.. 
At  one  time  it  is  for  buying  old  books ;  at  ano- 
ther foT  coUecting  curious,  ancient  vases,  and 
other  aatiqjoities ;  then  it  changes  to  fine  fumi* 
tare.  No  matter  what  direction  it  takes,  so  long^ 
as  it  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  gambling.  His 
princely  fcrtune  can  enable  him  ta  gratify  any 
other  taete^  whatever  it  may  be,  without  injure 
ing  his  fiunily ;  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  hazard- 
room  of  Crocklord,  would,  iii  all  probability,  see 
him  a  beggar. 

There  is  <me  good  regulation  in  Crockfoid's, 
bad  as  are  the  doings  in  other  re8pects,~-:which 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  hell  in  tiie  metropo- 
fi&  I  refer  to  that  of  invariably  shutting  up  the 
house  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  and 
not  openii^  it  again  until  past  twelve  (m  Mon- 
day morning  Under  no  drcumstancea  is  any 
deviation  allowed  from  this  regulation..  Hiere 
aie  cases  m  which  a  gentleman  has  been  peremp- 
torily refused  permission  to  carry  a  pack  of  cards 
home  with  him  on  a  Sunday.  In  all  other  bells, 
agian,  Sunday  is  the  principal  day  for  business. 

Whoi  Crockford's  was  first  started,  it  was  iur 
tiaaated  to  the  members  of  Brookes's,  White's, 
Boodle's>  and  the  other  leading  clubs,  that  tiiey 
were  eligiblft  ta  the  new  club  without  the  pro^ 


0680 of  baUotbg,— on  AeBBim»teadm al  tike 
others;  that  is  to  say,  by  pqring  twenty  gumeas 
mitranee  money,  and  ten  guineas  of  a  yeariy 
sabscnption.  This  was  the  expedient  of  the 
two  welMmown  spoitu^  Marqnises  to  whom  I 
have  before  alluded  The  thin^  aided  by  the 
indiyidual  persuasions  of  the  same  two  noUe- 
blemen,  took  amazii^ly:  crowds  of  the  aristo- 
cracy joined  the  new  club  instanter.  An  ac- 
count of  the  present  situala(»  of  die  surviving 
first  members,  with  the  causes  whicli  have  led 
to  it,  would  be  one  of  die  most  mteresting 
chapters  in  aristocralac  history  which  were  ever 
penned.  How  jnany  who  were  then  tlie  posses- 
sors of  princely  fortunes^  are  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  gambling  there,  in  b^igaiy  either  at 
home  or  on  the  continent?  How  many  of  them 
haye  sou^t  refuge  from  the  remorse,  brought 
on  by  th^  follies,  in  self^lestruction  ?  How 
many  have  cH^ed  brokenrhearted  ?  How  maa^ 
individuals,  tlie  wiyes  and  families  and  depend* 
ent  relatives,  are  now  paying  tibe  penalty,  in 
comparative  want  and  obscurity,,  of  their  indul- 
ging in  their  gambling  propensilies  ?  Could 
I  de&ntely  answer  eadi  of  these  questions, 
the  answers  would  fill  the  mind  of  evay  per-- 
son,  but  the  coi^Brmed  gamblev  himself  with 
equal  surprise  and  horror.. 
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In  Older  mote  effBCtually  to  e(Nla«ii  tbo  vaft^ 
BnAoie  of  the  traimaetioiis  whieh  take  pkM)e  at 
Crockford' 8-^or  if  they  were  known  flats  n^jbt 
be  fingfatened — a  number  of  noblemen  were 
premled  on,  at  the  time  it  waa  estaUiabed} 
to  form  thenwelTes  into  a  comtnittee  of  ma* 
nagement^  the  same  aa  at  other  clnba.  This 
eoannittee,  however,  are  a  mere  committee  of 
atf aw :  they  favre  a  nominal  sort  of  power  aa 
vegatrda  the  reading  and  talking,  and  other  audi 
lOlitlerB,  in  those  rooms  whieh  are  op^i  to  all ; 
bat  aa  reapeets  the  haaard^room,  they  have  not, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  hav^  any  more  power, 
than  Count  D^Orsay  haa  over  the  Emperor  of 
Mococcob  They  dare  not  even  show  Aeir  laeea 
Idiete,  unkfls  tiiey  are  prepared  to  '^staad  the 
.hazard  of  the  che.'  Crockford  reigns  supreme 
in  it :  it  is  his  alone  to  let  in  er  shut  ouV*^ 
thotigh  in  no  instance  does  he  do  the  latter,  e^r- 
eept  where  the  miserable  wight  has  beoi 
*^  d^med  out,'^  ^lat  is  to  say,  plundered  of  every 
fitrthing  he  has  in  the  world  li^  in  such  eir- 
eomstances,  he  presses  for  acbQisaion,  as  yio* 
tims  often,  by  a  species  of  in&tuation  of  which 
none  but  themselves  can  fimn  any  idea,  do, — 
then  some  of  the  more  <*  able-bodied"  of  the 
waiters  are  immediately  instructed  to  thrust — 
sometimes  to  kick—him  out  of  the  house^  bf 
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brate  fofoa  And  the  ftHows  do  not  need  to 
be  twice  told  to  do  this,  before  they  obey  the 
injunction.  The  knavee  are  now  as  prompt 
in  obeying  orders  to  dus  effect,  as  tfiey  were 
poHte  in  bowing  the  poor  flat  up  and  down 
stairs  while  he  was  undeigoing  the  process  of 
being  ^bled," — another  term  in  the  Yocabulary 
of  the  hells,  for  bemg  plundered. 

I  formerly  mentioned  that  there  are  many 
members  of  the  dub  who  never  cross  the  thresl^ 
old  of  the  hazard-room.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  one  of  these.  He  never  gambtes  mw 
der  any  drcumstances,  or.  to  the  most  triffing 
amount.  Some  people  say  that  he  ^ad  at  one 
time  gamble.  It  is  not  fer  me  to  give  a  posi^ 
tive  contradiction  to  the  statement.  I  cannot 
say  that  be  never  threw  a  die;  but  I  pledge 
niyself  for  this,  that  when,  some  years  ago^  as 
everybody  will  recollect,  tlie  report  was  current 
m  the  metropolis,  that  he  had  on  a  particular 
day  lost  tiie  last  shillkig  he  had  in  the  worlds 
he  had  150,000/.  in  the  funds  alone ;  for  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  could  nami^  the  very  day  after 
he  was  said  to  have  ruined  himself  and  when 
the  belief  that  such  was  the  case  was  the  most 
general^— saw  the  above  sum  transferred  in  his 
Graee^s  name^  either  from  the  three-and-a« 
half  to  the  three  per  cents,  ot  from  the  latter  ta 
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the  former — I  will  not  be  potithre  wUeh.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  b  not  a  member  of  Crockford's. 
Great  efforts  hare  been  made  at  different  times 
to.  induce  him  to  join  the  di^b;  bat  all  without 
effect  All  the  moral  influence  in  the  world 
would  not  prevail  on  him  to  be  seen  there.  The 
Right  Honourable  Baronet  is  a  man  of  remark- 
able prudence,  and  has  always,  besides,  mani- 
fested a  most  commendable  regard  for  his  moral 
character. 

People  sometimes  express  their  surprise,  that 
as  money  lost  at  Crockford's  does  not  consti- 
tute a  legal  debt,  the  parties  losing  should  ever 
pay  it  Such  persons  know  but  little  of  the  code 
of  morals  which  obtains  in  aristocratic  life.  To 
refuse,  when  one  has  the  means,  to  pay  a  debt 
of  honour,  as  debts  contracted  at  the  gaming 
table  are  called, — would  be  to  insure  a  sudden 
passage  to  Coventry;  which  being  translated  iuto 
the  language  current  ainongst  ordinary  men, 
means  exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  higher 
classes.  This  is  what  no  aristocrat  can  endure : 
the  firmest  philosophy  gives  way  at  the  bare 
idea  of  such  a  fate.  To  owe  a  million  of  money 
to  poor  hard- working  tradesmen,  should  they  be 
simple  enough  to  give  any  titled  personage  as 
much  credit,  and  to  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  unfortunate  parties  for  payment^ 
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ia  DO  offence,  but  rather  the  te^erae,  in  the  eye 
of  the  morality  which  passes  current  in  h|g^ 
life.  The  debt  of  honour  i»  accordingly  paic^ 
as  soon  as  the  debtor  obtains  the  means ;  and 
poor  tradesmen  and  their  &mi]ie%  miiy  either 
beg»  borrow,  steal,  or  starve^  just  as  pleases 
themselves. 

The  history  of  Crockfoid  is  curions.  His 
witobiography,  nothinig  concealing  and  nothing 
extenuating,  would  be  one  of  the  most  readable 
works  which  have  appeared  for  many  a  day. 
He  was  originally  a  small  fishmonger,  without 
a  penny  in  the  world,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Temple  Bar.  The  following  copy  of  an  account 
for  fish,  which  appeared  some  years  since  in  a 
book  called  *^  Life  in  the  West,"  will  give  some 
idea  both  of  the  extent  of  his  business  and  of 
the  measure  of  his  intimacy  with  the  schoot 
master : — 


• 

«« To  VTilliam  CrockfonL 

«  April  3 
5 
6 

*  8.    d. 
To  pair  of  sowls          .18 

Sprats        .        ..03 

dyitens          •        .09 

12 
19 

7  red  herrings        .0    6 
Smakerils      .        .08 

a  & 


■'% 


% 
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Hie  way  m  tiiiidi  he  ib  said  to  hare  fiseii  ik 
ibe  wodd  is  siiigular  enough.  Nature,  it  i^ 
pears,  has  made  him  a  first-rate  mathemalicuai 
in  all  that  relates  to  monej  calcuktions.  I  am 
anured  by  those  who  know  him,  that  the  mem» 
ber  for  Middlesex  is  a  mere  tyro  to  him  in  this 
respect  By  some  inward  process — ^mentid 
arithmetic,  I  belieTe,  is  the  phrase,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Crockfbrd  knows  what  is  meaot 
by  ^mental'— *by  some  inward  process,  he  can  cal- 
culate, provided  there  be  large  stakes  in  the 
field,  widi  an  almost  absolute  certainty,  what 
are  to  be  the  results  in.  certain  games* 
Having  early  discovered  that  he  possessed  this 
most  useful  gift,  he  began,  while  yet  a  fislK 
monger  in  a  small  way,  to  pay  nightly  visits^ 
when  the  day's  business  was  over,  to  a  low  hell 
in  King^s  Place,  in  the  ne^hbouifaood  of  Pall 
MalL  Here  he  commencedhis  career  asagamfaler 
by  risking  a  few  shillings  at  English  hazard. 
Finding  himself  almost  invariably  successful,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  next  morning  to 
Billingsgate,  when  he  laid  in  a  stock  of  "  sowls" 
(soles,)  flat-fish,  &c.  &c.  for  the  day.  He  was 
gradually  enabled  to  carry  on  his  business  to 
greater  aixlvantage  and  on  a  more  extensive 
scale ;  while  his  increased  profits  enabled  him 
to  bet  at  the  den  referred  to  much  more  heavily 
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{fam  hk  findted  vesourees  wooU,  m  Ab  fint  in^ 
«taiice»  admit  o£    His  first  great  bet,  bowefer, 
was  not  in  a  gaming-house.    Tbe  aiithor  of  the 
woik  fbom  whjeh  I  bay>B  copied  the  accomit  lor 
^sowls^^'a&d  ^^^tens,**  and  **  raakerils,''  says, 
lliat  his  ^  first  step  of  any  particular  note  to  his 
Resent  elevation  was  taking  immense  long  odds 
upon  aai  ^oat '  horse,  which  he  did  upon  private 
information,  given  to  him  by  a  jockey,  that  it 
was  to  win.^     Soon  after  this,  Crodcford  pur- 
chased, for  1001.,  the  fourth  share  of  a  gambling- 
bank,  at  No.  5,  King  Street,  St.  James's.    The 
proprietors  of  the  hell  had  {deviously  quarried, 
and  certain  extraordinary  disclosures  were  the 
consequence.     Amongst  other  startling  &cts,  it 
appeared,  that  though  the  den  was  not  one  of 
any  great  note,  tbe  system  of  plunder  had  been 
carried  on  in  it  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  that  in 
one  night  theplayers  were  "  pigeoned"  to  the  tuife 
of  2,000^     One  of  the  proprietors  beip^  afraid 
that  on  this  disclosure  proceedings  might  be 
instituted  against  them,  appropriated  to  himself 
his  share  of  the  2,0002.,  and  then  disposed  of  Ms 
interest  in  the  concern,  for  the  above-mentioned 
sum  of  100/.,  to  Crockford.    The  three  other 
partners  were  persons  of  the  names  of  Abbott* 
Austen,  and  Holdsworth. 

Having  amassed  a  great  deal  of  money  at  A, 
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Kiag  street,  Crockford  quitted  the  ^  busmem" 
there,  and  opened  a  hell,  with  three  odier  per* 
sons,  in  81,  Piccadilly,  for  playing  French 
hazard  In  one  season,  accordiag  to  the  8tat&* 
ment  of  a  gentleman  who  lost  to  a  Tery  con- 
siderable amount,  the  four  proprietors  must  have 
divided  amongst  them  the  sum  of  200,0001.,  be^ 
ing  50,000i^  to  each.  That,  however,  was  the 
most  successful  season  ever  known.  In  point  ot 
real  profit  it  far  exceeds  anything  realized  by 
the  present  princely  establishment,  because  the 
expenses  of  keeping  up  the  latter  are  ten  times 
as  great  as  were  those  of  the  former.  At  this 
place  loaded  dice  were  discovered,  as  I  shall  after* 
wards  mention  more  particularly.  Here  again 
a  quarrel  took  place  among  the  partners  about 
the  division  of  the  plunder,  and  the  establisb-^ 
ment  was  consequently  broken  up.  Crockford 
then  purchased  the  house  No.  50,  SU  James's 
Street,  but  finding  it  much  too  small  for  the 
crowds  of  noblemen  and  gentl^nen  who  fire^ 
quented  it,  he  purchased  51,  and  subsequently 
52;  when,  in  1825,  he  pulled  the  three  houses 
down,  and  erected  on  their  site  the  present  mag- 
nificent edifica 

Such  is  an  outline  of  ^^  the  rise  and  progress' 
to  his  present  opulence,  of  this  well-known  pub* 
Uc  diaraeter*   I  have  mentioned  that  he  is  quitQ 
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on  illiterate  person.  Not  only  is  his  orthogra- 
phy at  lault  at  every  third  or  fourth  word  he 
writes,  but,  notwithstanding  the  polished  society 
into  which  circumstances  have  brought  him  for 
many  years  past,  he  still  speaks  in  the  same 
hackney-coachman  style  as  formerly.  This  is 
the  more  singular,  a&  he  is  on  a  footing  of  per^*^ 
feet  equality  with  the  noblest  of  his  visitors 
while  they  are  in  the  Jiouse;  for  the  gaming 
table  levels  all  distinctions  of  rank.  One  night 
in  June  last,  Lotd  Ashgrove  lost  4,000/.,  which 
he  observed  to  the  Earl  of  Linkwood,  was  the 
last  farthing  of  ready  cash  at  his  command. 
The  noble  Lord,  however,  had  undeniable  pro- 
spective resources.  "  Excuse  me,  my  Lud,** 
said  Grockford,  making  a  very  clumsy  bow,  but 
stiU  it  was  the  best  at  his  disposal, — *^  excuse  me^ 
my  Lud,  did  I  hear  you  say  as  how  you  had  no 
more  ready  money  ?  My  Lud,  this  ere  is  ibe 
bank  (pointing  to  the  bank) :  if  your  Ludship 
wishes  it,  1,000^  or  2,000/.  is  at  your  Lad8hi)>'8 
service.*' 

<<  Really,  Mr.  Crockford,  you  are  very  oblige 
ing;  but  I  don^t  think  I  shall  play  any  more  to« 
night.'' 

^  Ashgrove,"  said  Count  WhiskeKs  ^  Ash* 
grove,  do  accept  Mr.  Crockford's  liberal  ofiFer  of 
the  SyOOOJL ;  perhaps  you  may  win  back  all  you 
have  lost" 
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^  Notbiak,  I  azure  your  Ludshi^  tiH  gire  me 
greatur  pkma  Hum  to  give  you  the  moneys,"^ 
wid  CroddoxcL 

«.Wdl,  let  me  h»re  S.OOOL" 

Croekford  dipped  bis  fingers  into  liie  bank^ 
took  out  the  2,600/.  and  handed  it  to  his  Lordt 
ship.  ^^  Per'i^  your  Ludsfaip  vodid  obleege  me 
vith  an  I  O  U,  and  pay  Ae  amount  at  your  con*- 
▼enians.'" 

^^  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  it  you  in  a  couple  of 
months/^  said  his  Lordship,  handmg  die  ex* 
fishmonger  the  I  O  U. 

"  Your  Luddnp's  werry  kind-— werry.'* 

Lord  AshgTove  resumed  the  game:  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  he  was  again  penny  less. 

In  person  Mr.  Croekibid  is  tall  and  corpulent 
His  appearance  and  manners  are  altogether  un* 
pdished';  so  that  there  is  no  inconedstency  be* 
tween  them  and  his  education.  He  looks  like  a 
eounixy  fanner;  just  such  a  person  as  the  swell 
mofoy  were  he  unknown  to  tbem,  would  pro* 
nounce  an  admirable  subject  on  which  to  exer- 
cise their  eaUing*  He  is  lame  on  one  leg, 
which  gives  to  his  walking  a  v^  awkward  ap* 
pearance«  He  lives  in  a  house  immediately  ad- 
joining the  dub.  The  regular  entrance  to  his 
house  is  frcon  Arlington  Street;  but  there  is  a 
private  passage  which  leads  from  the  one  to  iiie 
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fiilifF«  Hb  is  nofffied  a  neoBd  tou^  aad  has  a 
fine &Dmly oi tencfaiUzeik  Ooe of Ub dai^ 
k  married  ta  a  dergyman  in  Ibe  oouaby;  He 
haa  gif«&  all  his  grown-up  dnldren  'tibe  beat' 
education  irtich  money  can  procure.  Wb  eldest 
SOB,  a  wine-merefaaat  in  St  James's  Street,  <M»- 
tinguidMd  himsdf  at  the  Ozfoid  or  C^imlm^e 
Um^ersity, — I  forget  which. 

Among  llie  other  hells  in  Ae  metropolis,  that 
next  in  importance  to  Crockfbrd's,  is  tbe  Athen 
N£UM,  in  St  James's  Street  Hiis  establishm^it 
is  kept  by  three  brothers,  whose  names  are  very 
Qfben  in  the  mouths  of  the  public :  I  allude  to  the 
Messrs.  Bond.  It  is  conducted  on  a  somewhat 
expensive  scale,  though  fidhng  &r  diort  of  the 
a^e  of  the  den  in  St  James's  Street  Some 
fms»  ago  its  we^Iy  expenses  were  understood 
to  be^  on  an  average,  about  I50k ;  now,  it  is 
aiqpposQd,  they  caimot  he  much  less,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  season,  thani^O^  Tins  estaUishment 
has  proved^  Ab  meet  formidable  rival  which  ev^ 
Gpoekford'^s  haa  had  to  encounter :  many  of  the 
members  of  his  club  share  fteir  time  and  then* 
money  wilb  the  proprietors  of  the  Adienmum* 
it  is  supposed  that  as  much  aa  100,000^.  are  oo* 
easionaUy  turned  over  there  in  the  course  of  a 
lugfat,  and  it  is  understood  that  <*the  bank''  haa 
•ume  weeks  to  boast  ol  1(H0§0I.  clear  pTofit& 
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What  the  ETenige  weekly  prafits,  after  pay^ 
all  expenaea,  may  be,  I  am  not  able  to  fom 
any  ccM^jecture  which  could  be  regarded  as  mi 
iqpprozimation  to  the  truth ;  but  they  nA»t  be 
veiy  large  when  the  three  broth^fs,  notwitiH 
standing  their  expensive  style  ci  living,  and  die 
losses  they  have  sustained  by  their  speculations^ 
are  known  to  be  worA  large  fortunes*  In  order, 
as  was  generally  understood,  to  increase  the  bu- 
smess  done  at  their  establishment  in  St  James's 
Street,  they  became  in  1834  the  lessees,  first 
of  the  Queen's,  and  afterwards  of  tiie  Adelphi 
theatre.  Tha  first,  I  understand,  was  of  some 
service  to  them,  as  several  parties  were  made  up 
there  to  vbit  the  gaming  establishment,  when 
one  or  two  of  the  persons  formiii^  those  parties 
were  made  to  ^^bleed/' — sudli  is  the  vile  slang,  aa 
formerly  mentioned,  which  passes  current  in  these 
plaices.  The  Adelfdii  theatre,  it  appears,  did  not 
at  all  answer  expectations.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  not  only  were  gamUing  partxes  made  up  at 
that  theatre  while  in  the  possessicm  of  the  Bondsi 
but  that  gambling  was  actually  practised  in  the 
house  attached  to  it.  I  have  every  reason  to  be*' 
lieve  that  sudii  was  not  the  &ct — ^that  not  a 
single  die  was  ever  thrown  there.  Thare  was 
another  party,  bendes  the  Bonds,  too  deeply  in* 
terested  to  allow  of  such  a  thing,  even  had  it 
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been  proposed ;  the  fear  of  losing  his  licence 
was  a  Buffldent  motive  to  him  to  take  care  there 
flhould  be  no  gambling,  on  any  pretext  or  Under 
any  circumstances,  on  the  premises. 

There  is  another  gaming  establishment  of 
0ome  note^  in  Albemarle  Street  The  drcum- 
stances  \mder  which  it  was  brought  before  the 
gambling  part  of  the  public,  were  curious.  For 
some  time  after  it  was  opened,  it  did  but  little 
business.  The  proprietors  were  not  at  all  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  to  catch  flats.  In  fact,  the 
money  sacked  was  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  estal^fament,  and  provide  the 
heUites  with  bread  and  dieese.  To  save  a  sixr 
pence  at  the  rate  they  were  going  on  for  the  first 
eix  month%  was  out  of  the  question:  they  had, 
however,  a  capital  amongst  them  of  15,000{»,  the 
fruit  of  pigeon-plucking  in  other  spheres  of  ac- 
tion, and  they  detenmned  on  voluntarily  losing 
12ftWL  of  the  sum,  in  order  to  create  the  im- 
pression among  flats,  that  mon^y  was  much 
easier  to  be  gaajaed  at  that  establishment  than 
at  any  other.  Tlie  **  ingenious  device,**  as  the 
Bev.  Mr.  BfGhee^  of  Exeter  Hall  celebrity, 
would  say,  succeeded  to  admiration ;  it  spread 
like  wildfire  among  the  gamblers,  young  and 
old)  tiiat  the  dice  had  taken  a  turn  against  the 
establishment:  they,  therefore,  flocked  to  Albe- 
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marie  Street  firom  all  quarters^  eyeryime  ^qpeeting 
he  would  pigeon  the  house  still  more  effectually, 
i£  indeed,  he  were  not  lucky  enough  to  break 
the  bank.  Every  gambler  now  seemed  more  de- 
sirous than  another  to  play  deeply :  they  did  all 
play  deeply:  they  all  lost.  They  tried  again, 
persuaded,  or  at  least  hoping  they  would  be  more 
fortunate.  One.or  two  of  them  gained,  whidi  was 
just  the  thing  the  proprietors  wished,  while  the 
great  majority  lost  The  thing  went  on  in  this 
way  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  were  <^  cleaned  ouf  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  hellites  not  only  gained  back  thdr 
12,000A,  but  sacked  40,0002.  into  the  baigain. 

The  minor  gaming-houses  in  the  metropolia 
are  numerous.  Many  ci  them  are  unknown  to 
the  public  The  most  notorious  ones  are  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  five  in  the  Regent  Quadrant;  but  a  majority 
of  them,  perhaps,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
Leicester  Square.  No.  1  in  that  square  has 
long  been  one  of  the  leading  minor  houses. 
No.  6,  Cranboume  Alley,  which  was  shut  up  in 
the  middle  of  August,  in  consequence  of  being 
indicted,  is  understood  to  have  turned  oyer 
6,000/.  a  week.  If  any  one  would  wish  to  study 
the  gambling  character  to  advantage^  one  ol 
the  leading  minor  houses  is  the  place  for  his 
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^loing  8a  Tliere  are  three  dasBes  of  gambkn 
to  be  seen  there.  First,  there  is  the  man  who 
still  continues  to  move  in  fashionable  life^  and 
y^ibo  has  a  good  coat  on  his  badk,  but  has  been 
oU^ed  to  abandon  Crockford's  and  the  Athe- 
lueumy  because  the  remains  of  his  formrar  re- 
sources are  now  so  anall  that  he  can  no  longer 
jday  to  the  usual  amount,  and  to  play  to  a  less 
amount  would  both  wound  his  pride  and  betfay 
his  poverty.  He  keeps  up  the  one  and  conceals 
Ihe  other  as  long  as  he  can, — though  that  long  is 
always  very  short — ^if  there  be  not  an  Irishism 
in  the  expcesfflim-— witii  a  gambler.  Secondly, 
jou  see  the  man  who  beloiq^ed  to  the  first  class, 
but  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  up  appearances : 
Ids  clothes  b^;in  to  have  a  shabby-genteel  a»- 
pecf^  and  his  pockets  are  in  a  stUl  worse  con- 
dition. Thirdly,  there  is  the  man  for  whose 
^itire  wardrobe  you  would  not  gire  haIf>apcrown. 
His  hat  is  broken  in  the  rim  in  three  places; 
the  colour  was  oilginally  black;  now,  by  reason 
of  wear  and  tea%it  is  of  a  wtuty-brown.  The 
crown  has  a  large  perforation  in  it,  and  you 
ere  satii^ed  there  will  be  several  more  before  it 
is  mended.  His  coat  bears  procrf  on  the  face  of 
itr— aye,  and  on  the  back  of  i^  too,— that  it  has 
seen  service.  The  collar,  whidi  i$  the  only 
whole  part  of  it^  u  all  covered  with  grease.     If 
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two  of  the  buttons  ranaiiii  the  third  is  sore  to 
be  wanting.  You  would  never  think  of  counting 
the  number  of  holes  in  it;  if  you  undertake  the 
task,  it  is  in  such  a  frail  state  altogether,  that 
the  probability  is  you  will  have  one  hole  more  to 
add  to  the  number  before  you  have  finished.  The 
coat  is  fit  for  one  &ing-^it  is  not  fit  for  any 
olher :  it  would  answer  admirably  for  fastenii^ 
about  some  **  man  of  straw*  in  the  fields,  where- 
with to  frighten  away  the  crows  from  the  cortL 
The  probability  is,  that  he  has  no  shirt;  if  he 
have^  it  is  only  the  remains  of  one ;  it  has  not 
come  in  contact  with  water  for  a  fortnight,  and 
most  probably  will  not  for  another  fortnight  to 
come.  Whether  he  has  a  waistoeat  or  not,  is  a 
point  you  cannot  determine ;  for  hie  coat,  if  he 
have  not  a  shirt,  is  buttcmed  up  to  his  chin  to 
conceal  his  deprivation  of  that  article;  if  he 
havO)  it  is  ^erally  necessary  his  coat  shoidd 
foe  closely  buttoned  up  to  his  mouth  to  keep 
you  in  ignorance  of  the  probaUe  time  when  he 
and  his  washerwoman  last  meU  His  trousers  I 
will  not  describe  any  farther  than  by  sayings 
that  they  are  quite  in  keeping  with  his  coat  and 
hat ;  one  part  of  his  wardrobe,  in  oth^  wcmls, 
will  not  shame  the  other.  His  beaid  has  not 
blunted  the  edge  of  a  razor  for  at  least  eight 
days.    You  see  starvation  in  his  face ;  the  pro* 
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bftUiity  is  lie  has  had  neidier  break£s0t  aor  din- 
nar  that  day,  unless,  perhaps,  a  crust  of  dry 
bread  might  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  meaL 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  aU  these  proofs  of  ex- 
treme destitution,  he  has  contrived  by  som^ 
means  or  other — means  of  which  no  one  but 
himsdf  knows  anything^-^to  lay  his  hands  on 
two  shillings  or  hal^^arcrown  wherewith  to 
gamble^ 

These  are  specimens  of  the  three  classes  of 
persons  who  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  minor 
gambling-houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Leicester 
Square,  in  the  Regent  Quadrant,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
how  rapidly  those  of  the  first  class  descend  t6 
&d  third.  They  hardly  stop  at  all,  in  thdr 
descent,  at  the  second.  A  few  months  suffice 
for  the  transformation  firom  the  first  to  the  last 
And  so  cempkte  is  the  change,  that  you  can 
hardly  persuadie  yourself  that  he  whom  you  now' 
see  among  the  iMrd  class  is  the  same  person 
whom  you  saw  amongst  the  first,  four  or  five 
mcmths  previously.  Let  me  only  add,  that 
when  once  down  to  the  lowest  class,  these  poor 
wretches  have,  likd  ISfilton's  Lucifer,  <^  &llen 
never  to  rise  again.**  ^ 

Of  all  the  passions  of  which  human  nature  is 
susceptible^  a  passion  f<»r  gamblmg  is  incon- 
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orivaUy  the  most  pemidous.  Qace  indulge  in 
it,  and  you  are  inevitably  hurried  "forward  to 
irretrievable  ruin.  •  There  ia  scarcely  an  inatanoe 
on  record  of  a  person  having  yielded  to  the 
teroptatjon  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  break- 
ing off  from  it  There  is  a  sort  of  fatality  in  it; 
its  victim  has  no  free-will  of  his  own.  He  sees 
the  folly  of  die  course  he  is  puisuing:  he  sees 
the  issue  too,  and  yet  he  cannot,  or  will  not» 
help  himsel£  He  acts  like  a  man  who  knows 
his  destiny,  and  seems  resolved,  frightful  though 
it  be,  on  fulfilling  it  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
It  is  no  use  to  reason  vnth  him ;  he  only  is  a  fit 
subject  for  being  reasoned  with  who  acts  from 
ignorance  or  thoughtlessness.  With  the  con- 
firmed gambler,  it  is  &r  different  His  judgment 
already  condemns  his  conduct;  it  pronounces 
him  to  be  a  madman^  and  y^  Ins  will  impels 
him  forward  in  his  career.  Talk  not  to  him  of 
the  claims  of  a  wife  and  children;  what  carea 
he  about  their  being  thrown  destitute  and  un- 
protected on  an  unpitying  world?  Apart  from 
their  interference  with  his  gambling  profiensitieSy 
he  may  be  kind  enough  to  them.  Possibly  he  may» 
so  long  as  he  has  the  means,  be  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  husbands  and  the  best  of  fathers;  but 
much  rather  than  that  his  passion  for  play  should 
be  denied  the  means  of  indulgence,  would  he 
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see  &em  dying  in  the  streets  of  cold  and  hunger. 
Tou  may  even  tell  him  that  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence  of  frequenting  the  gambling-house, 
w31  not  only  be  the  beggary  of  himself  and 
his  &mily, .  but  that  he  is  perilling  the  salvation 
of  his  soul  by  the  course  he  is  adopting :  it  will 
an  be  utterly  ineffectual.  You  make  no  more 
impres^on  on  him,  than  you  would  on  the  table 
on  which  he  throws  his  dice.  He  has  sufficient 
sense  to  know  that  eternal  perdition  is  an  evil; 
but  still  he  will  brave  it  rather  than  do  violence 
to  his  gambling  propennties.  And  when^all  his 
means  of  indulging  his  passion  are 'gratified, 
what  follows?  Why,  the  probability  is  that  he 
either  destroys  himself  oi^sets  about  plundering 
or  murdering  others.  If  he  can,  by  means  of 
swindling,  or  fraud,  or  forgery,  or  any  other 
secret  mode  oi  robbing  society,  replenish  his 
exhausted  coffers,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  present 
himself  anew  at  the  gambling  table, — it  is  all  very 
well ;  that  mode,  of  course,  is  attended  with  less 
personal  danger,  and  with  the  least  immediate 
risk  of  foiling  into  the  dutcii^  of  the  law.  But 
if  all  other  expedients  &il,  the  confirmed  gambler 
will  not  scruple  to  resort  to  murder.^  Gambling 
18, 1  believe,  the  source  of  more  evils  to  society 
n  the  metropolis,  as  wdl  as  to  the  individuals 
Jiemselves,  than  any  oth^  vice  whidi  exists. 
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My  own  impression  is^  that  neither  our  moral- 
ists nor  our  legislators  have  any  conception  of 
the  share  it  contributes  to  the  crimes  and  ia^ 
moralities  with  which  this  great  city  abounds. 
I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  cause  of  half  the 
suicides  which  occur  in  the  higher  and  middle 
walks  of  life,  is  gamblings — ^though  the  £bm^  be 
carefully  concealed  by  the  friends  of  t^e  parties. 
The  great  miyority  of  robberies  of  their  employer^ 
by  clerks  and  others,  have,  I  am  equally  coo- 
Tinced,  the  same  origin.  I  would  say  the  same 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  other  crimes 
which  are  daily  committed  by  persons  who 
have  a  decent  coat  on  their  backs*  At  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  Tburtell  for  the  murder  of 
Weare,  both  of  whom  were  gamblers,  many 
circumstances  transpired  strongly  confirmatory 
of  the  representation  I  have  here  given  of  the 
innumerable  evils  which  flow  from  this  gigantic 
vice.  It  is  well  known  to  many  persons,  though 
I  have  never  seen  the  statement  but  once  in 
print,  that  Thurtell  actually  engaged  to  murcter 
dght  Irishmen,  as  opportunity  offered,  who  had 
annoyed  the  proprietors  of  several  hells  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting^  by  indicting  their 
houses,— at  the  rate  of  50^  a  head.  He  made  to 
them  the  further  offer  of  not  ckdming  a  frurthing 
of  the  money  for  either  of  the  murders  uiitil  he 
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had  ^  done  for,'*  to  tise  his  own  language,  ^<  the 
last  man  of  them.^    All  he  asked  was  that  the 
400L  should  be  deposited  in  some  place  before- 
hand,  so  as  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  it  when  he  had  executed  his  murderous 
purposes.     Every  trace  of  morality,  religion, 
and  humanity  is  effaced  from  the  ruined  gam- 
bier's  mind;  he  is  a  desperate  character,  and  is 
at  all  times  prepared  for  the  most  desperate  en- 
terprises.    The  character  of  ruined  gamblers 
may  be  best  inferred  from  the  fact  tbat  you  see 
them  in  every  place  where  the  most  depraved  of  ^ 
human  beings   are.     Our  prisons  are  full  of 
diem ;  Botany  Bay  swarms  with  them,  and  Re- 
publican America  has  a  very  fair  share  of  theni. 
It  is  frightful  to  think  of  the  number  of  gamblers 
who  have  closed  their  career  at  the  Old  Bailey*, 
I  have  often  tried  to  form  some  idea  to  myself 
of  what  must  be  the  emotions  which  agitate 
a  gamblei^s  breast  when  he  sees  himself  hiury- 
ing  faster  and  faster  to  ruin  with  every  new  stake 
he  plays  for.     Some  time  ago  I  met  with  a  gredb 
gambler ;   his  account  of  the  mental  process 
which  such  persons  undergo  when  they  see 
themselves  plundered  by  the  robbers  connected 
with  the  hells,  filled  me  with  a  soVt  of  horror, 
while  it  afforded  me  the  wished-for  information. 
The  gambler  at  such  a  moment  is  in  a  state  of 
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madness ;  his  past  losseSi  so  far  from  inspii^Bg 
him  with  a  distaste  for  play,  only  whet  his  ap-> 
petite  for  it  It  is  a  curious  fiict  in  the  philo- 
sophy  of  gamblings  that  the  more  a  man  losea 
the  deeper  does  he  feel  disposed  to  play.  He 
is  for  the  time  being  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  spelL  Hi^  recklessness  grows*  upon 
him.  You  cannot  move  him  from  his  seat; 
nor  can  you,  by  any  method  you  can  em- 
ploy, cause  him  to  desist  from  a  course  from 
which  he  is  already  smarting.  So  far  from  this, 
he  wUl  play,  and  play  at  deeper  game,  too. 
Every  new  loss,  so  &r  from  weaning,  only  serves 
to  wed  him  still  more  and  more  to  the  gaming 
table.  His  bosom  is  all  the  while  the  seat  of  a 
perfect  tempest  of  passion.  He  curses  m  his 
own  mind  the  moment  he  entered  the  pandemo- 
nium, though  all  the  moral  suasion  in  the  world 
would  not  prevail  on  him  to  quit  it  He  is 
wretched  because  of  his  past  losses,  and  yet  he 
is  resolutely  determined  on  hazarding  the  little 
all  that  remains.  He  has  a  presentiment  of  the 
result;  he  has  a  strong  conviction  of  what  will 
be  the  issue,  but  still  he  plunges  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  fearful  gul£  To  utter  ruin  he 
will  go,  and  the  nearer  he  is  to  it  the  more 
furiously  does  he  rush  forward.  The  storm 
within  is  all  the  while  visible  without;  'you 
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iae  it  in  his  bice.  He  is  sapremdy  vretcbed ; 
«9  miserable  as  man  can  be  in  this  w<Nrld;  he  is  in 
a  hell,*  and  has  a  heU  in  hb  bosom.  Were  thai 
bosom  exposed  to  jcsxr  gaze^  you  would  turn 
back  with  horror  at  the  appalling  spectacle. 
Look  at  his  countenance !  14  then,  that  index 
be  so  terrible  to  behold,  what  must  be  the  thing 
itself!  I  have  it  from  one  who  qpeaks  fr<»n' 
experience!  that  such  is  the  agony  of  his  ndnd, 
that  hialegs  will  quiver  beneath  hun»  hb  whole 
body  tremble^  and  the  cold  perspiratioa  ML 
in  <]rop8  from  his  brow.  There  is  not  a  ves-^ 
tige  of  humanity  left  in  his  eomporition.  All 
the  finer  and  better  feelings  of  his  nature  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  demon  he  worships:  he 
haa  more  of  the  nature  c^  a  demon  than  of  a 
human  being  in  him ;  the  cards  or  the  dice 
have  wrought  the  awfiil  transformation. 

But  I  will  not  attempt  to  desmbe  what  even 
those  who  have  themselves  felt  it  most,  can> 
not  describe  in  an  adequate  maimar.  If  there 
be  a  miserable  man  in  existence — one  who  is 
thoroughly  degraded  in  his  own  estimation,  and 
whose  c<)nscience  lashes  him  without  one  ino» 
menlf  s  intermission,  or  the  slightest  mercy,  that 
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designated. 
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irtn  is  the  gambler.  Need  I  add,  he  n  a  pe»» 
son  for  whom  no  one  feels  compasrion?  He  haa 
not  even  the  alight  conaolation  ot  lAiasing  die 
sjfttipa&y  of  his  fellew  men :  he  is  loathed  and 
skanned  by  all  numkind. 

It  is  incredible  in  how  short  a  time^  gambliag 
transforms  the  character  of  a  man  from  good  to 
bad.  I  conld  point  to  instances  in  winch,  inn 
bw  short  months,  men  have  been  changed  bjr 
it»  gaming  tables  from  being  the  most  amiaUe 
and  Yhrtuonsy  to  the  most  ferocious  «nd  depraved, 
ef  dieir  specieB*  Crimes,  the  very  thought  of 
winch  would  have  shocked  th^n  beyond  mea- 
SOTO  before  they  entered  a  gambling  bouse^  are 
committed  by  diem  without  <*  a  oompunctioos 
visHing/'  by  the  time  they  have  been  two  or  three 
months  in  llioee  sinks  of  infruny.  These  dens 
are  not  odiy  the  gulf  which  swallows  up  all  their 
monejr,  but  they  become  the  grave  of  the  morals 
and  humanity  of  all  who  cross  their  threshold 
before  they  have  been  any  time  in  them. 

The  passion  for  gambling,  wherever  it  exists, 
is  invariably  an  absorbing  one.  It  admits  of  no 
rival  passion :  it  engrosses  the  entire  thoughts 
and  actions  of  its  unfortunate  victim :  it  haunts 
and  torments  him  night  and  day — sleeping  and 
waking.  There  is  a  gentleman  at  this  moment 
a  member  of  Crockford's,  who^  ever  ^nce  he 
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entered  ttie  place,  has  been  tibrire  ereiy  Simdqr 
n^ht  by  elsvexi  o'docJE,  tin|»atiently  vaitifig  till 
the  clock 'Strikes  twelre,  diat  he  may  begin  to  lose 
his  moBey.    The  late  Duke  of  Q  was 

80  completely  under  flie  oontDol  of  his  gamUmg 
pvopensitieis^  that  after  faewas  apwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age^  and  so  iaflnn  that  be  coidd  neither 
move  hand  nor  feot,  he  caused  bBBoeelf  to  be 
takeur  to  Brookes^  to  see  his  friefids  playing. 
The  pain  t)l  being,  in  his  feeble  state,  carried  out 
smA  into  Us  carriage^  and  being  hauled  on  a 
fimivwheded  Tehide,  made  for  the  purpose,  into 
the  gBunbling-room,  was  nothing  to  that  which 
would  have  been  caused  by  the  deprivation  of 
seeing  others  at  {day,  bb  he  could  no  longer  eii» 
gage  in  it  himseli  It  is  not  eight  weeks,  since 
a  gambler,  whom  everybody  who  saw  him  pro- 
nouneed  to  be  at  the  gates  of  death,  and  who 
himself  was  convinced  that  he  was  so,-— begged  of 
his  friends  that  some  of  his  old  acquaintances 
might  be  brought  to  his  bed-side  to  play  with 
him.  He  was  so  earnest  and  importunate  in 
his  request  that  his  friends  complied  with  it 
Some  of  his  gambling  acquaintances  were  sent 
for ;  he  was  one  of  the  few  successful  players ; 
he  had,  in  a  word,  been  connected  with  a  helL 
He  and  they  played  together,  though  he  was 
obliged  to  be  raised  on  his  bed  for  the  purpose, 
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and  in  hob  week  he  won  upwards  of  IWL :  nest 
week  he  died.  What  a  melancholy  lUuatration 
of  the  riding  pasnon  being  strong  in  death ! 

And  as  it  is  absiffbing,  so  it  is  incurable. 
I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 
chapter)  that  there  is  hardly  an  instance  on 
record  of  a  person  mho  had  become  a  regular 
gambler  conquering  his  passion  for  play  so 
long  as  he  had  the  «»*>«^*  of  indulging  it.  I 
repeat  the  observation.  I  will  answer  for  it^ 
that  no  one  ever  yet  knew  any  such  persoo 
abandon  lus  gambling  haUts  so  long  as  he  had 
the  means  of  indulging  them.  In  proof  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  sudi  habits^  I  may 
mention  that  there  are  innumerable  instances  in 
whidi  ruined  gamesters  have,  after  disposing  of 
their  great-eoatS)  cloaks,  and  other  articles  6f 
apparel,  in  order  to  raise  money  wherewith 
to  play, — actually  sold  dieir  shirts  for  a  few 
shiUings,  to  enable  them  to  gratify  their  gam«- 
bling  propensi^es.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary proof  ever  fomished  of  the  difficulty^ 
if  not  impossibility,  of  curiii^  the  propensity,, 
was  that  afforded  by  a  late  ude-de-camp  U> 
Lord  Hutchinson.  This  gentleman,  after  having 
ruined  himself  by  play,  went  one  day,  in  the 
depth  of  his  despair,  and  cut  his  throat  with  a 
razor.    It  chanced,  however,  that  the  wounds 
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though  80  dreadful  tliat  bo  bo^  of  feooveiy 
for  some  days  entertained,  did  not  piof e  fititaL 
Aided  by  the  first  surgical  skill  and  eare^  he  re- 
covered. Where  does  the  reader  suppose  he 
went  to  on  the  first  day  he  was  allowed  to  go 
>>ut  ?  To  the  ^ry  gaming-house  in  wfaidi  he 
had  lost  the  money,  the  loss  of  which  had  made 
him  form  the  resolution  of  destroying  himsdf  I 

Among  those  who  frequent  the  second  daaa  of 
gaming-houses,  are  a  very  great  number  of  dtj 
merchants,  md  city  derka  in  situalions  of  oon- 
fidence.  They  are  called  ats  by  the  <^ Greeks" 
and  hellites,  and  are  looked  on  as  prime  game* 
The  city  mm^hants  resolve  on  becoming  gaoH 
biers,  under  the  impression  that  ihe  making  of 
a  fortune  by  selling  chests  of  tea,  or  measuring 
yards  of  lace,  is  not  only  a  slow  and  tedious  pro- 
cess,  but  a  very  vulgar  one.  To  do  it  hf  gam- 
bling is  much  more  expeditious — so  they  think  till 
they  try-^-and  infinitely  more  fashionable.  To 
the  gaming  house^  therefore  they  go  quite  full 
of  money ;  they  leave  it  without  a  fiurthing. 
Tliey  repeat  the  process  time  after  time^  and 
with  the  same  result  By-and-lqr  you  see  them 
m  the  f^Gasette.''  little^  perhaps,  do  their 
creditors,  or  the  public^  know  the  real  cause  of 
their  bankruptcy.  The  derk  has  the  same  no- 
tions as  his  employer^.    What  is  a  salary  of 
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9MJL  or  aOM.  a  year?  Noiihiiig  at  alL  He 
euk  nertT  save  a  atiyer  out  of  it  Sorely  it 
would  be  mudi  wisw,  and  iar  more  oonve* 
Bienl,  to  make  the  tram  in  one  nigbt  To  Ihe 
gamUittg  houjBe,  therefore,  he  goes  with  400/L 
or  MOiL  of  his  master's  money :  he  loses  the 
last  fBrthing  of  it;  and  to  save  himself  a  yoyage 
to  the  Antipodes,  he  is  off  at  a  tangent  next 
morning  to  America;  that  is  to  say,  provided  no 
audi  oAcious  person  as  Forrester  interfere  in  the 
interim,  and  rudely  prevent  his  setting  out  on 
his  jounKsy.  Should  he  escape  ^  the  vigilance 
of  tibe  police,''  as  the  expression  now  goes,  you 
see  eveiy  dead  wall  in  town  placarded  with  large 
hand-biils,  oflering  a  reward  of  1002.  or  2002. 
to  any  person  who  will  apprehend  the  party  who 
has  absconded.  Immediafeely  alber  the  ^  hand- 
some reward,"  comes  a  ^^Hue  and  Cry"  descrip- 
tion of  the  clerk ;  you  hear  nothing  more  ol 
him ;  there  is  an  end  of  everything  pertaining  to 
him.  Gamfaliog  has  infinitely  more  to  do  with 
dty  bankruptcies,  embezzlements,  frauds,  for- 
geries, &c,  than  persons  unacquainted  wiik  the 
hells  can  have  any  idea  of . 

Hie  third  class  of  houses  are  chiefly  visited 
by  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  servants,  and 
shopmen  with  small  salaries.  And  in  tlus  fact 
we  have  the  cause  of  the  innumerable  robbmes 
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which  these  two  classes  of  peisms  ^wttfoil  on 
their  masters  and  emfdoyenk  The  author  of 
*^ Old  Bailey  Experience"  isof  opinioii  that  the 
average  amount  of  money  lost  every  year  m  the 
gaming  houses  by  the  servants  of  the  nobifity 
and  gentry  alone,  is  l^500,00QL  I  hxk  on  this 
as  an  exaggeration;  butlshould  think  l,OOQ,00(tf« 
is  about  the  amount  The  number  of  persona 
usually  to  be  found  at  one  time  in  <»ie  <rf  thia 
dass  of  gaming-houses,  is  from  forly  to  fi%. 
In  the  course  of  the  twenty  four  boiirs,  it  is 
calculated  that  one  hundred  and  ^enty  persoBs 
visit  one  such  house. 

It  may  be  asked,  bow  s4  happ^nw  that,  whM 

we  hear  of  persons  lodng  so  much  money  at  the 
gambling  houses,  we  never  hear  of  any  one 
who  wins?  Surely,  it  is  added,  where  so  many 
lose^  some  one  must  win.  The  thing  is  easily 
explained.  Connected  with  all  the  heDs  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  unprincipled  men,  who 
ooDsinie  together  to  plunder  every  new  com^, 
and  who>  when  he  is  robbed  of  his  last  farthing, 
divide  the  money  they  have  sacked  among  them. 
Such  persons  are  not  only  greater  adepts,  from 
long  practice^  at  every  description  of  game  which 
can  be  played,  but  when  their  skill  does  not 
avail  them,  they  unhesitatingly  have  recourse  to 
cheating.    This  is  done  in  various  ways,  accord-^ 
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ing  ti>  cffeumstanoes.  Sometmes  the  dice-box 
k  cramped,  so  tbat  they  can  guess  with  a  sort  of 
moral  certunty  what  numbers  mU  tum  up;  in 
otter  cases  the  same  results  are  gamed,  mther 
by  loading  the  diee^*  or  by  keeping  some  partico- 
kr  onC)  unknown  to  the  rtranger,  between  one 
of  the  fingers  and  the  box,  while  throwing  the 
odieis.  In  the  case  of  cards,  again,  bise  ones 
are  sometimes  used;  but  eyen  when  genuine^ 
many  tiicks  are  played  by  these  dezteroos 
^  Greeks  **  wfaidi  a  comparatiye  novice^  cannot 
detect  But  even  though  the  poor  victim  does 
discover  fijse  play  on  the  part  of  his  oppo* 
nents,  hia  poot^on  is  not  bettered  in  the  sbghtest 
degree.  Often,  indeed,  the  discovery  makes  it 
worse.  There  is  always  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  friends  of  the  ^^  1^"  present^  to  attempt  to 
swear  down  the  flat  if  he  complains  of  foul  play ; 
and  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  swearing  him 
down,  they  will  have  no  scruple  in  knoekit^ 
him  down.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  r»* 
course  to  downright  cheating  is  not  needed: 
and,  from  a  fear  of  detection,  it  is  only  in  cases 
where  they  cannot  accomplish  their  object  other* 

*  Some  years  Ago,  several  noblemen  and  gentiemen 
having  lost  50,000/.  under  very  suspicious  circum- 
stances,  in  a  hell  in  Piccadill  j,  they  carried  the  dice 
away^  aad  found  they  were  loaded. 
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inaef  diat  the  l^Etes  do  rewnrt  to  filbe  phgr. 
The  lavourite  system  of  plondermg  a  flat,  in  all 
the  minoir  gaming  houses^  is  by  two  or  iiaee 
persons  in  the  interest,  unknown  to  him,  of  ^be 
hellites,  agreeing  among  themselves  to  play  into 
ettch  other's  hands,  though  at  a  great  apparent 
loss  to  some  of  the  parties.  He  is  kept  in  couik 
tenanee,  as  the  expression  goes,  by  seeii^;  one 
or  two  others  loae  as  well  as  himself  little  siq^ 
posing  thi^  they  are  even  known  to  each  other; 
for  they  conduct  themselveB  as  if  they  had  never 
met  together  before :  &r  less  has  he  any  suspicion 
that  the  money  some  of  them  apparently  lost 
was  not  their  own,  but  belonged  to  the  proprie* 
tors  of  the  helL  Every  gaming-house  ke^)s  a 
certain  number  of  persons  of  this  kmd  in  its 
employ,  as  weU  as  persons  for  decoying  flats  into 
the  house.  They  are  always  kept  up,  in  so  far 
as  their  wardrobe  is  concerned,  in  the  first  style 
of  fashion.  They  have  a  profusion  of  gold  rings 
on  their  fingers,  splendid  watch-chains,  and 
bunches  of  watch-seato  whii^  even  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself  who  is  very  fond  of  sporting  a 
handsome  cluster  of  seals,  might  envy.  They 
have,  in  fine,  extenially  all  the  appearance  of 
belonging  to  fashionable  society.  Clothes  and 
trinkets  of  thia  kind  are  kept  for  these  persMis 
by  the  projpietors  ot  the  bells,  just  as  th% 
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ketpen  of  certain  other  houaea  hara  ahraya  on 
hand  «  aoffioient  quantity  of  flash  apparel  in 
which  to  deck  out  anj  unfortunate  girl  who  en* 
gages  to  pamper  to  their  avarice,  by  her  own 
proatitution* 

Such  are  some  of  the  means  which  the  hellites 
and  the  creatures  in  their  pay,  resort  to  with  a 
yiew  to  make  sure  of  plundering  erery  simpleton 
who  chances  to  come  in  their  way.  There  are 
others  which  I  need  not  detail,  and  which, 
Ihougfa  I  did,  would  not  be  very  intelligible  to 
those  unacquainted  with  gambling  in  the  metro- 
polis. SufBce  it  to  say,  that  no  man  who  goes 
in  with  money  to  one  of  these  pandemoniums 
ever  comes  out,  in  the  long  run,  with  a  farthing. 
If  he  should  be  allowed  to  gain  once  or  twice,  it 
is  only  to  get  him  in  deeper  the  third  time.  What 
the  entire  amount  of  money  may  be  which  is  lost 
every  year,  on  an  average,  in  the  gambling  houses 
of  London,  it  b  impossible  to  say  with  amy  con- 
fikience ;  but,  including  the  great  establishment 
in  St  James's  Street,  I  have  not  a  doubt  it  is 
from  7,500,000/.  to  8^000,000/.  Only  think  of 
Ihe  vast  sums  which,  after  the  most  extravagant 
way  in  which  the  higher  class  of  these  houses 
are  kept  up,  the  proprietors  severally  amass.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  immense  gains  oi 
Old  C^ocky,  as  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  calb 
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him.  There  is  anotiier  person  now  livh^,  wlio^ 
having  been  a  partner  in  a  hell  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago,  opened  shop  on  his  own  account  soon 
after,  in  partnership  with  other  three  pennyless 
fellows.  He  lately  retired  from  business  with  a 
fortune  of  150,000/.  as  his  share  of  the  plunder; 
and  this,  be  it  observed,  after  having  lived*  all 
the  time,  as  did  the  others,  in  a  style  of  princely 
splendour.  He  had,  as  liiey  almost  all  have,  his 
country  house,  his  stud  of  horsee,  his  mistresses, 
and  all  the  other  indispensables  of  a  man  of 
fashion.  Another  person,  a  partner  ci  Oock- 
ford's,  before  the  latter  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship with  the  sporting  noblemen  formerly  at 
luded  to, — who  had  taken  the  ben^t  of  the  Act  a 
3rear  txr  two  before  becoming  a  hellite,  was,  in  a 
few  years  thereafter,  worth  140,000/.  Anotiier 
hellite,  belonging  to  one  of  &e  minor  establish- 
ments, was  some  time  i^  found  lying  quite 
drunk  one  morning  on  the  carpet  of  his  own 
parlour  in  Clarges  Street,  with  l,2002i  in  bank 
liotes  in  bis  hand,  which,  he  said,  was  the  amount 
of  his  share  of  what  had  been  sacked  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  The  Messrs.  Bonds,  of  Ihe  Atbe- 
nfi&um,who^  a  few  years  ago,  were  what  are  called 
••  dealing  Jew  boys,"  in  the  streets,  are  now  un- 
derstood to  be  severally  worth  about  60,000^ 
It  is  only  a  few  mcmths  since  Ephraim^  the 
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elder  of  the  three,  gave  IS^OOOt  for  a  stud  of 
horses.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  were 
bought  from  a  noUemaii  who  was  obliged  to  sell 
tfaem  to  meet  his  debts  of  honour. 

The  proprietors  of  the  minor  gambling  houses, 
of  which  there  are  three  or  four  to  each,  are  all 
ignorant,  uneducated,  as  well  as  unprincipled 
men.  Their  conversation  and  manners  strangely 
contrast  with  their  flashy  appearance.  Most  of 
them  have  been  porters  or  inspectors  in  other 
gaming  establishments.  Several  ot  them  are 
Jews.  Connected  with  each,  in  the  character  of 
legal  adviser,  is  some  low  unprincipled  attorney. 
One  and  all  of  the  persons  belonging  to  such 
places  have  been  previously  known  as  most  prcK 
fligate  characters.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
been  regular  pickpockets,  and  not  a  few  of 
Ihem  have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

They  have  not  one  redeeming  quality  in  their 
nature.  If  the  men  whom  they  have  fleeced  of 
thousands  on  thousands,  should  chance,  wbidi 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  to  go  to  their  hells^ 
fiiien  they  have  not  a  penny  to  procure  a  mor- 
sel of  bread,  or  to  get  a  bed  for  the  nigh^ — ^to 
ask  a  few  shillings  from  them,  they  are  indig- 
nantly repulsed  from  their  doors,  their  plun- 
derers telUng  them  they  would  not  give  a 
sixpence  to  save  them  from  the  gallows.    Il^ 
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preissed  by  hunger  and  wretche<faie^  ikey  are 
impoTtunate,  and  refuse  to  go^rithout  getting 
something,  then  some  of  the  rudest  and  strongest 
of  the  rascals  called  porters^  about  the  houses 
eject  them  by  means  of  blows.  It  is  not  long 
since  one  of  Ihe  victims  to  these  dens,  having 
applied  to  his  plunderers  for  a  small  pittance  to 
preserve  him  at  least  one  day  longer  from  abso- 
lute starvation,  was  so  violently  assaulted  by  a 
feroeious  Herculean  Irishman,  kept  for  the  pur^ 
pose, — ^though  ostensibly  one  of  lihe  porters, — 
that  his  life  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be 
in  danger. 

One  of  these  hellites  lately  retired  from  ^^bo* 
sm^BBf"  and  purdiased  an  estate  in  the  neig^ 
bauihood  of  Brighton,  where  he  lives  in  all 
splendour,  ^id  appar^atly  in  as  much  happiness 
as  if  he  had  been  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the 
wide  creation, — though  he  is  perfectly  aware 
that  every  year  of  his  in&inous  career  he  had 
been  the  means  of  causing,  on  an  average, 
twenty  of  his  vicEms  to  commit  suicide.  And 
yet — ^how  melandioly  and  mcxrtifying  the  &ct ! — 
our  nobilify  haye  no  scruples  in  admitting  such 
diaraeters  to  their  houses,  on  a  footing  of  friend- 
ship !  Nay,  the  daughter  of  one  of  these  gam- 
bling proprietors,  was  some  years  since  married 
to  a  Peer  of  the  realm ! 
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I  have  raentiooed  in  anoliier  part  of  this  chap- 
ter that  the  peculiar  notions  of  honour  which 
ore  entertained  by  the  aristocratic  gamblers  at 
Crockford'si  always  insure  the  quondam  fish- 
monger the  payment  of  the  debt  his  visitors 
contract,  so  soon  as  they  possess  themselres  ct 
the  means.  In  the  minor  gambling  houses, 
however,  where  the  same  notions  of  honour  do 
not  obtain,  unsuc(*ess(ul  gamblers  often  reeast 
the  payment  of  the  debts  they  have  contracted. 
They  know,  as  formerly  mentioned,  that  gam* 
Uing  bdng  illegal,  they  cannot  be  compelled  by 
law  to  pay  their  losses.  Do  the  helUtes,  1hen» 
lose  the  advances  they  have  made  to  such 
persons  ?  Not  they.  By  what  means  do  thejr 
procure  the  payment?  The  hellite  who  won 
the  money,  sends,  in  the  first  instance,  a  note  to 
the  party,  to  ihe^  effect  that,  as  he  must  bo  awadre 
tile  money  was  fiurly  won,  whidi  the  knaves 
always  insbt  on,  he  cannot,  surely,  as  a  man  of 
hoiiour,  be  serious  in  refusing  to  pay  the  debt; 
but  if  he  is,  then  the  only  alternative  is  to  aC» 
ford  to  the  writer  that  satisfitetion  which  ofije 
gentleman  is  entided  to  demand  from  another. 
In  most  cases  such  a  hostile  note  as  this  ha&tiie 
desired  effect  Where  it  has  not,  and  the  party 
ttill  refiises  to  pay  tiie  debt^  then  ^  a  friencT 
of  the  winner  waits  on  the  other,  and  requests 
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Urn  to  natne  lus  hk^  &at  the  matter  may  be 
flsttled  without  deky.  The  friend  of  the  helBte 
is  uBualty  the  most  determined  and  fierce4o^- 
iag  of  the  party;  and  ot  such  personages  th^e 
is  no  lade  in  gaming  estaUisbments.  This  never 
fidb  d  its  effect ;  there  is  hardly  an  instance 
en  record  in  which  a  man  with  any  remains  of 
diaracter  would  go  and  fight  a  heDite ;  while 
the  certain  consequence  of  not  doing  it  or  re> 
fining  to  pffjr  the  money,  would  be  to  be  horse- 
whipped in  the  streets,  if  not  privately  murdered. 
The  payment  of  &e  money  is  thereficnre  the  least 
of  the  two  evib  of  which  he  must  make  achoiee* 
It  is  an  every  day  question,  <<Why,  when 
^ambHng  houses  are  contrary  to  the  law,  are 
they  not  put  down  ?^  To  abate  tibe  nuisance 
&  a  matter  of  extreme  (fiffleulty.  It  is  afanost 
impoBS^de  in  any  case— in  many  cases  it  is  quite 
so-^to  procure  evidence  on  whidi  a  jury  could 
ocmvict  the  proprietors.  They  have  in  seve* 
ral  instances  been  indicted;  but  when  the 
liellites  know  the  indicting  parties  can  bring 
jbrward  the  necessary  evidence^  liiey  bribe 
Aem  with  large  sums  to  make  out  of  liie 
way  by  the  lime  the  trial  comes  on.  What  is 
%000/.  or  3,0(MM.  to  the  proprietors,  even  of  die 
second  dass  of  these  houses?  They  will  in  a 
t&w  hours  fieece  some  poor  fiat  of  peihapa 

VOL.  I.  L 
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twice  that  Biun.  Some  yean  ago  the  great  heU 
in  St  Jawes's-street  was  indicte<l»  wbea  the 
penalties  for  money  won  illegally  were  laid  4t 
162,000/.  The  indicting  party  disappeared  be- 
fore the  time  appointed  for  the  triaL  Wh^it 
would  the  proprietors  of  that  pandemonium 
have  cared  to  give  20,000/.  or  30,000/.  to 
quash  the  indictment  ?  Better  surely  to  pay 
either  of  these  sum%  or  larger  still,  if  less  would 

.  not  be  accepted,  than  to  be  subjected  to  pend- 
ties  to  the  amount  of  162,000/.  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  being  sent  to  the  tread-mill ;  for,  when 
sufficiently  identified,  they  are  liid>le  to  be  sent 
thither.  *  Only  fancy  the  stout  farmer-looking 
hero  of  the  great  house  in  St  James's,  con- 
stantly   ^^  working  like  a  squirrel"  for  two  or 

*  three  months,  at  the  tread-mill, — as  a  candidate 
for  the  occupation  some  time  ago  happily  esxr 
pressed  himself  at  one  of  our  police  offices. 

But  not  only  are  the  proprietors  of  these  pan- 
demoniums at  all  times  ready  to  give  large  sums 
to  get  informations  against  them  quashed,  but 
they  take  care  to  keep  on  as  good  terms  with 
the  police  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  by  them.  It  is  notorious  th|it  numbers 
of  the  old  police  were  in  the  pay  of  the  hellites^ 
and  more  than  a  suspicion  has  been  express^ 
by  several  of  the  ma^strates  in  the  metropolis 
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that  some  persons  belonging  to  the  present  body 
are  in  the  same  predicament  Why  else,  as  was 
asked,  in  September  last,  by  one  of  the  mar 
gistrates  at  the  Middlesex  sessions;  why  else 
did  two  policemen  refuse  to  take  two  of  the 
Leicester  Square  hellites  into  custody,  who 
n^ere  easily  within '  their  reach, — even  though 
the  warrants  for  their  apprehension  were  pro- 
duced? 

Until  some  better  law  than  the  present  be 
passed,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
gaming  houses  will  ever  be  put  downin  the  me- 
tropolis. Much  greater  facilities  for  couTiction 
itoust  be  afforded;  and  it  is  a  question  whether, 
when  the  party  indicting  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  conviction,  some  adequate  reward 
should  not  be  given  him.  At  all  events,  it  is 
clear  that  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  evil.  Whe- 
ther we  could  get  such  a  one  as  would  really 
root  out  the  knaves  who  people  these  dens  of 
iniquity, — were  any  of  our  legislators  to  pro- 
pose it, — is  a  point  on  which  I  entertain  con- 
siderable doubts.  If  it  be  true,  and  I  fear 
it  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
Crockford's  are  noblemen  and  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  either  House  of  Parliament, — then  it 
would  be  really  too  much  to  expect  that  they 

L  2 
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^roidd  aaaist  in  paeong  a  law  wluch.thqr  wouU 
moot  probably  be  the  fivt  to  akl  in  brealdog.  I 
suspect  Ibat  if  we  wait  until  some  audi  parties 
ad  iJie  Marquis  of  Hertford  in  the  Lords^  or  Mr. 
Thomas  Duncombe^ .  in  the  Commonsi  hgiakle 
far  the  extinctioa  of  gaming  in  the  metropolis, 
we  shall  have  to  wait  until  doomsday. 


CHAPl^K  V. 

METROPOLITAN    SOCIETY.— THE    HIGHER 

CLASSES. 

Tlt«ir  ot^inipii  of  themselve^-^Th^ir  disregard  of  tke 
truth— Their  insincerity— Extent  to  which  pro* 
fligacy  prevails  among  them — ^l^heir  conduct  in 
pecuniary  matters — ^Virtue  laughed  at  among  them 
— ^Tfaetr  want  of  religion— Their  social  coniHdoib— 
The  «aEteiit  to  whkh  co&jugal  lufiddky  prtrtft 
mnoDg  tbem-^Remarlw  am  thdr  jparrbgf  s-r-Their 
want  oi  benevolence  to  masjdiid  j^nerally-^Thieir 
notions  of  dignity — The  opinions  they  entertain  of. 
those  below  them — Their  conduct  to  their  servants 
—Frivolity  and  occasional  coarseness  of  thrir  con- 
versation—Thdr  partiality  to  foreigners— Indigni. 
ties  to  whidi  ^ey  must  sometbttes  wbidt  ia  nils. 
ka%  mmej  to  ^eep  iip  appeanmces»^Tboir  peeu- 
mry  embarrassments— Husband  hu&ting— Ualmp- 
piness  which  exists  among  them^  &c. 

Thx  Higber  Classes  of  MKJety  in  the  aiet^^ 
as,  I  believe,  everywhere  else,  have  &e  meet 
esfllled  oiHmon  of  themselves.    If  &eir  owa 
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tiinate  of  dieir  duuracter  were  to  be  taken  as  a 
correct  one,  they  are  as  fax  above  the  great  mass 
of  their  fellow  things  as  the  latter  are  above  the 
brute  creation.  Pope  represents  Bishop  Berkeley 
as  having  possessed  every  virtue  under  heavoi : 
the  fBushionable  world  not  only  exclusively  arro- 
gates to  itself  all  the  virtues,  but  all  the  accom- 
plishments which  human  nature  can  acquire. 
The  aristocracy  hold  up  their  conduct  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  a  perfect  pattern  ibr  imita- 
tion. Are  they,  then,  what  their  own  vanity 
leads  them  to  think  they  are  ?  A  glance  at  their 
principles  and  practices  will  best  answer  the 
question* 

No  one  has  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  study, 
ing  human  character,  as  ex^n]dified  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  higher  classes  of  this  country,  but 
must  have  been  struck  with  their  want  of  re- 
gard to  the  truth.  They  are  most  prodigal, of 
dieir  promises ;  let  those  to  whom  they  have 
been  made,  say  how  many  of  them  are  redeemed. 
Shakspeare  has  a  character  in  one  of  his  pUys 
who  ^  lies  like  truth."  Shakspeare  must  have 
had  one  of  the  **  iashionabW  of  his  day,  who, 
I  suppose,  very  much  resembled  those  of  cur's, 
in  his  eye  when  he  penned  the  expression. 
They  see  no  moral  evil  in  telling  a  fib :  to  tell 
what  they  call  a  conventional  falsehood  with  he^ 
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coming  grace,  is  deemed  by  them  an  accom- 
^shmeht  of  the  most  enviable  kind.  It  were 
KteVL  if  the  practice  of  systematic  fib-telling 
were  confined  to  themselves :  it  is  an  accomplisb- 
ihent  in  which  they  are  careful  to  instruct  their 
domestics.  To  tell  a  certain  class  of  &lsehooda 
with  ease  and  effect,  is,  in  many  cases,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  a  servant. 
Take,  for  an  illustration  of  my  statement,  the 
way  in  wUch  they  refuse  to  see,  when  so  dis- 
posed, any  friend  who  csdls  on  them.  Do  they 
say  they  are  engaged,  and  cannot  see  any  visitor 
at  the  time?  No;  that  would  never  do.  The 
servant  is  instructed  to  say  the  master  or  mistress 
is  not  at  home.  Thus  thV  master  or  mistresd 
teXk  Ihe  fib  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  in- 
structs the  servant  to  do  the  same.  Thus  tu- 
tored by  their  employers  in  the  **  art  of  lying,*' 
is  it  to  be  wondered  if  the  servant  goes  a  little 
farther  than  was  intended,  and  in  addition  to 
teOing  fibs  at  other  people^s  expense,'  begins  to 
tell  them  at  that  of  the  master  or  mistress  ?  In 
the  latter  case,  when  the  falsehood  is  detected, 
due  punishment  is  inflicted  either  in  the  shape 
of  rebuke,  or,  if  the  fib  be  an  aggravated  one, 
hf  JBsmissaL  In  what  an  awkward  position 
da  tbe  Higher  Classes  in  such  a  case  place  them* 
edves  f  They  first  instruct  their  servants  in  tbe 
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art  of  telling  Usdioods^  and  theii  paaidi 
when  they  happen  themaelTea  to  be  ifaatod 
by  the  untruths — ^for  the  yery  erime  which  ibmf 
have  taught  th«n  to  commit !  Nor  ia  tUs  aQ: 
ODQe  eomipt  a  serrant'^a  morala  so  &r as  tomate 
that  servant  ^  lie  on  system,^  and  you  nay  da» 
pend  on  it»  Ihat  conruption  of  morals  witt  noi 
mid  there :  it  will  extend  itself  to  other  thinga. 
Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  that  the  penen  iriho 
would  tell  a  lie  would  pick  a  pocket  Theiw 
is  more  truth  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  mosal* 
ist's  remark,  than  is  generally  supposed.  Tlia 
master  or  mistress  who  has  once  tutored  a  do* 
mestic  in  the  practice  of  story-telling^  has  cer-^ 
tainly  laid  the  axe  at  the  foundation  of  that 
servant's  honesty.  Stealing  and  lying  are  mwi- 
bers  of  the  same  funily :  they  are  kin(hred  vioesi 
and  in  the  vast  majority  of  eases  will  be  foinid 
to  go  hand-in-hand. 

I  know  it  is  urged  in  defisnce  of  tdling  avisitoTy 
when  it  is  not  wished  to  see  the  party,  that  Hw 
P^on  on  whom  he  calls  is  not  at  home^^-^a 
merely  a  dvil  way  of  hinting  to  him  that  it  ia 
inconvenient  to  see  him  at  the  time.  It  is  dm- 
sequeotly  called  a  conventional  or  expedient  filx 
In  morals  there  ought  to  be  no  such  prindple  aa 
expediency.  Once  introduce  it,  and  there  is  no 
sigfing  when  or  whete  it  will  end.    It  is  inju^ 


a  iMtt  dngevoiis  principle ;  in  pimeate  life^ 
kw  eapecially  00,  and  ought  on  no  aeeqimt,  or 
vader  any  cbcmnstanoesy  to  betderated.      % 

It  may  be  said  that  to  teH  a  friend  in  plafal 
terms,  when  making  a  call,  that  one  is  engaged 
and  cannot  see  him,  wimld  be  hwlM  toJiie 
fcriings.  Supposing  it  were  so,  wottld  that  be 
aiqr  -jufilttcation  of  a  Msehood?  Are^  main's 
fafings  to-be  balanced  against  the  tmth?  Ad- 
BBt  the  prindplc)  and  see  the  eonseqneneea 
iMA  woidd  ensue.  Why,  yeueoulA  not' take  a 
more  effectual  me«MB  of  banishing  TVuth  from 
the  world.  She  is  said  to  have  consw  origina% 
oat  of  a  well;  this  would  be  sending  her  baek  to 
file  place  whence  she  came,  widi  «^eBge«M». 

But  were  the  pra^ee  of  refoding  to  see  A 
inakoT  t^  instructing  the  uahnsot  to  teH  the 
party  tiiat  the  person  he  calls  on  is  not  athome^ 
to-be  once  umYcrsally  discontinued,  and  the  ti- 
silor  to  be  rither  told  that  the  indmdual  ^wai 
engaged  at  the  time,  or  were  admitted  to  ^the 
house,  so  as  to  let  him  see  lie  was  actuaDy  en- 
gifted,  —  no  inconvenience  would  restdt,  nior 
would  any  one's  feelings  4>e  -hurt  either  at  ihe 
message,  or  at  finding  that  he  was  not  pressed 
to  remain.  The  religious  part  of  the  conn 
munity  never  resort  to  the  practice  of  instruct)* 
ing  tb^  servants  to  say  they  are  not  at  home^ 
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when  thqr  do  not  want  to  see  nay  pertacviar 
person  at.  a  particular  tune, — and  they  find 
^  no  ipconyenience  to  result  from  the  non-adop- 
tion of  the  expedient  It  is  the  same  in  the 
mnrth  of  Scotland :  the  expression  <^  not  at 
homoi'*  is  there  unknown.  A  master  or  mis- 
tress deares  the  servant  in  both  these  cases 
either  to  sqr  pUdnly  that  they  are  engaged,  or 
to  admit  the  parties  calling;  and  every  person 
of  any  discernment  will  at  once  perceive  when 
lus  presence  is  an  intrusion ;  while  no  one  with 
the  least  pretensions  to  manners  will  think  of 
remaining  in  the  place  a  moment  after  he  has 
made  the  discovery. 

The  insincerity  of  the  Upper  Classes  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  traits  in  their  character. 
AU  is  &ir  outwardly ;  nothing  can  be  kinder 
than  their  words;  it  is  so  marked,  Ihat  a 
IVench  writer,  speaking  of  our  English  nobifity, 
says,  that  aristocrat  and  hypocrisy  are  synony* 
mous  terms.  How  different  from  their  words 
would  you  find  their  hearts  were  they  unveiled 
to  your  gaze !  ^  My  dear,''  are  epithets  you  every 
moment  hear  our  aristocratic  ladies  applying  to 
one  another,  while  the  most  rancorous  malignity 
exists  iu  each  of  their  minds.  A  carriage  is  seen 
at  the  door.  <<  O,  there's  those  horrid  creatures^ 
tne  Jeminghams — ^what  great  bores  they  are  f 
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sttfB  MiflB  Harlqr  to  her  aster  Jemima.    Tbe 
door  is  opened,  the  JeminghawfiB  are  aflhewd  inte 
die  drawiag-room,  and  Miaa  Harl^aiid*J4p]iiAi« 
emihrace   ^  tbe   horrid  ereatmes — the   great 
bores^''  with  an  energywhidi,  were  one  to  judge* 
fimn  mere  eileniah,  wodd  be  held  to  betoken 
Ae  most  devoted  aSecdom    Tlie  Jeinnighania 
are  dxmt  to  depart;   Muss  Hariey  and  IMBv, 
Jendma  impress  on  their  lips  a  most  ^  ▼igorows 
kiss,"  me  delighted  with  their  visii^  aUd  implote 
them  to  call  soon  again.    The  door  is  shot  rand 
the  Jeminghams  are  '^'detestaUe  wretches  f 

^  My  dear  Ikfiss  Vemon.  1  am  so  deliiriited 
to  see  you ;  how  are  yon  V  said  Miss  Grantley 
the  other  eremng  to  a  young  lady  die  met  at 
the  soiree  at  the  Colosseum.  As  die  spoke  she 
Aook  Miss  Vernon  by  the  hand  with  a  rehe- 
mence  and  apparent  cordiality  I  lunre  never  sesn 
surpassed.  ^O  how  I  do  hate  that  conoeitedy 
empty,  stad:-ap  creature.  Miss  Vernon,''  said 
Miss  Grantley,  with  a  most  contemptuous  ex- 
presoion  of  countenance,  to  a  female  Mend  who 
waswitiiheratthe  time, — themement  th^  other 
had  parted  frdm  her. .  ^  The  odious  reptUe!— 
die  is  always  crossing  my  path.  I  would  as 
floon  encounter  a  tiger  as  meet  with  her.  I  ab- 
hor the  very  thought  of  the  ruigsft  wretdL" 

The  molherB  are  qute  as  guilty  in  tins  t^' 


8iNN!t  with  tfaw  daoghleca  Ibu  fliMfc  tw8«^^ 
HgediidiM;  BetUoigeaa  ^scoed  Ibe  hhmdinii 
^of  tl|^'  demeaiiQur  towaMb  efteh  othor ^  Qmt 
*w»id0  are  the  fiweetest  the  Ei^i^h  lanyime 
oen  mipply:  thegr  ave  kenqr  itoeH  Yeu  immM 
bmof  the  4Nie  wodd  cheerful^  «idi»it  1^  imhw 
tgtdoliL  fer  the  oilier.  Thef  part.  «tf  jwu  aair 
iriutt  had  paaaed  .withm  their  fiBUda^  yeu^woald 
patcciw  Aey  wane  actaaiad  toiwaado  each  clhar 
bfihemMt  impbedble'eitBiilgr*  llieeauses^ 
tUa  CaaUiig  nay  be  Tariotta.  Fcmkiy  ibmt 
dauj^leva  are  rhtde;  tnr  ihera  mmf  be  a-alnigii^ 
between  then  and  their  feapeeti've  iMadlies,' sop- 
ponng  tfieaa  to  have  fBaaifiea»  to  eutdiuie  each 
oilier  in  aome  pairtieiilar  way;  oreeaie  of  their 
naarMhtiona  aaey  hmve  come  in  ooUisioo  willi 
the  pecuniary  intereata  of  tboee  of  the  other* 
Or  '^it  any  be  that  the  ajdiexe  ^ef  life  in  whidh 
tfaay  hnreeaeh  moved,  juid^Ae  maxima  hf  mhkit 
diey  haive  regulated  their  eondueti  baa  bauiahad 
•very  kindlier  emotion  from  thwbo80Di%  aidin-> 
afired  diem  with  tiiat  haughtineae  of  dispoaitieci 
wfaidi  leadi  one  to  look  down  with  siqpcaroilt* 
ouaneaa  on  one'a  ieIlow-creature% — as  if  tha^y 
ware  an  inferior  order  of  bemga.  This  feeling 
aiaata  to  an  eiLtent  amoi^  the  Higher  Ckaia% 
which  faae  no  psraBel  in  the  nuddle  or  lower 
waHrtcf  life.    Sveiy  one  among &o  aiiataeracy 
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k  UDfaitiotts  of  bong  oonaidered  saperior  to  aiH 
other;  and  where  the  wish  exists  to  induce 
others  to  adopt  this.opinum,  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  £or  the  parties  to  adopt  it  themsehres. 
Lodc^  indeed,  would,  mider  all  the  drcum- 
nUmem,  have  called  it  an  innate  feeling. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  male  members  of  the 
awtecragr.  Under  the  most  courteoas  exterior 
and  most  .friendly  mode  of  address,  they  often 
bear  the  most  bitt^  animosi^  towards  iBaA 
otiher.  Losd  Mandon  puts  a  personal  construe* 
tton  on  some  expression  ^idnch  has  been  made 
use  of  by  the  Marquis  of  Alvey.  He  igfipoints 
a  friend;  the  latter  does  the  same:  a  hostile 
meeting  takes  place.  But  before  they  attempt 
to  hurry  each  other  into  eternity,  thqr  shake 
hands.  .A  person  unacquainted  with  the  wigrs 
of  ihe  aristocratic  world,  would  supposi^  on  see- 
ing them  .emtnacing  each  other  before  fixing 
with  mortal  intent,  that  they  were  two  friends 
who  were  about  to  part  for  some  time.  They 
firea  first.and  aaeeend  timej  on  both  occasions 
they  proiddentially  miss :  the  sec<Hids  interfere, 
and  determine  that  eachof  the  parties  has  Tindi- 
cated  his  honour.  Of  course  they  then  quit  the 
fiieUL  Bnt  do  .they  do  soin.the  way  you  would 
esqpect  of  persons  who,  but  ^  moment  befoi^ 
had  been4ielibezatdy9.  and  in  cold  bipod,  medi- 
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tidng  each  o&er^B  mutder?  No;  instead  of 
demeaning  themflelTes  towards  each  other  as 
deadly  enemies,  they  shake  hands  with  the 
greatest  apparent  cordiality,  and  evince  the 
wannest  apparent  interest  in  each  oflier's  weUue. 
Hie  same  insincerity  characterizes  the  great 
body  of  the  aristocracy  in  most  of  the  relations 
of  life.  Tlat  there  is  sincerity  among  diem, 
it  were  both  uncharitable  'and  nnjnst  to  deny. 
That  there  are  instances  of  genuine  and  devoted 
friendship  to  be  met  widi  in  the  upper  drdes 
of  society,  I  cheerfully  admit ;  but  they  fire  of 
remarkably  rare  occurrence. 

No  one  that  knows  anything  of  the  aristocracy 
can  fidl  to  have  been  struck  with  the  frightfhl 
extent  to  whidi  profligacy  exists  amongst  its  male 
members.  What  is  their  hourly  conduct  but  a 
firing  exemplification  of  the  most  profligate 
prindples?  I  speak  not  of  their  intercourse 
with  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  whose  course  of 
life  is  indicated  by  their  own  favourite  expres- 
sion  ^  unfortunate  girls.**  What  I  have  chiefly 
in  my  eye  is  their  constant  attempts  to  seduce 
virtuous  females.  With  hundreds  Ibis  is  not 
only  the  prindpal,  but  almost  the  only  business 
of  their  life.  To  them  it  matters  not  that  Ihey 
entail  irretrievable  ruin  on  the  poor  victims 
themselves;  nor  that  they  plunge  iriiole  femiHeB 


iato  tbe  deepest  Astien.  These  are  eoasidea^ 
tioDA  that  nev^  enter  their  numb:  the  graufi- 
cation  of  flieir  own  unhaQowed  passkHiB  is  the 
only  thing  that  ever  occuj»es  their  tlioughts. 
And  to  aggravate  if  that  were  possibly  the 
enormitjr  of  tlieir  crimen^  thejr  <^nly  boast  of 
their  exploits  in  this  way.  What  nnist  be  the 
moral  deformity  of  a  mind,  that  ean  first  contem- 
plate and  then  carry  into  effect,  dBe  greatest 
crime  which  the  stronger  can  commit  against 
the  weaker  sex,  and  then  glory  in  its  shame  ? 
That  tbe  recital  of  these  deeds  of  seduction 
should  vbe  listened  to  with  patience  by  one's 
acquaintances,  ^ves  a  painfol  picture  of  human 
nature;  that  such  recital  should  be;,  as  it  i% 
oflken  applauded  to  the  ecboi,  is  a  fact  which  may 
well  make  one  ^^hang  his  head,  and  blush  ta 
flunk  himself  a  man*** 

But  the  species  of  mminalily  to  which  I  refer^ 
does  not' stop  here.  It  ris^  yet  higher  in  the 
scale  of  social  and  moral  enormity*  Am  I  un^ 
derstood  ?  Need  I  tell  any  one  that  knows  ai^bt 
of  the  male  memb^s  of  the  aiistocraey*  that  I 
refer  to  the  attempts  they  are  constantly  mak- 
ing to  induce  infidelity  to  the  marriage  vow, 
and  to  pollute  the  marri^e  bed?  Life  among 
the  Higher  Classes  is  little  better  than  aconstant 
scene  of  intrigues  and  amours.    How  numerous. 


gre  ihs  ffffiMii^M  wfakb  every  yev  krimgB  to 
Bglit of  detected  ooBJfigal  inidefity !  Howi». 
BUBienble  are  tfie  aeee  in  which  endi  triiMie 
tkmB  are  never  deteeled  I  for  cf  all  Crimea  tfaoaa 
of  thia  nature  are  of  neceiaity  the  moet  difiadt 
of  deteetioB.  The  oaaefl^  too^  m  wfaidi  the 
crime  k  detected,  but  the  matter  fmnpioiniiifdj 
between  the  mjurad  hnaband  and  the  gwitf 
paramour  of  hb  wtfe^  are  much  more  nnmeraoa 
than  k  genOally  anppeaad.  There  hare  of  kfte 
been  several  eompiomiaea  of  this  hmd^  m  whioh 
some  of  tiie  moat  eminent  p^wma  in  Ae  conn- 
try  hare  been  the  gmliy  parties  A  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  whore  name  meets  one's  eje  in 
afanoet  erery  newspiqper,  is  said  to  hare  latety 
paid  die  immenre  sum  of  lOyOOOiiL  to  get  the 
proceedings  stayed  whidi  were  commenced 
against  him,  for  erim.  eon.  with  a  lady  who  used 
to  figure  prominently  in  all  the  movements  of 
the  fiaduonable  worUL  It  was  a  general  reaaatkf 
vriien  another  noble  Lord  was  dragged  into  ^ 
Court  of  Ck>mmon  Pleas,  some  months  ngOp  at 
the  instance  ci  the  husband  of  a  literary  lady, — 
that  there  were  but  fownoblemen  in  a  numerooa 
assembly  to  which  he  belonged,  who^  were  &e 
truth  known,  were  not  equally  liable  to  be  pro* 
oeeded  against  in  the  same  way.  These  aristo* 
eratic  offenders  hare  no  reuse,  even  in  sudi  casoB^ 


of  tfie  enormity  of  thor  giidt  Theu^oyftef 
do  the  hosbttiid,  and  the  d^gradetMi  they  ett* 
tail  oa  the  teaily  in  the  eveirt  id  deteotmit 
are  ooosideralions  which  nerer  enter  their 
minds.  They  pr^rar  married  w<»Ben  hr  their 
amomiEf;  because  the  dianoe  of  detection  is  net 
80  greal  I  have  heard  computations  made  as 
to  the  proportion  of  the  male  members  of  the 
IQgfaer  CSassesy  who  are  guyty  in  this  respeet* 
compared  with  tho»e  who  are  guiltless.  I  will 
not  j^ve  tibose  comptttatioQs :  they  would  appear 
incredible  to  all  nnacquaintod  widi  the  laxity  of 
morals  which  prevails  among  our  male  arisko* 
cracy  in  London.  Let  it  soAoe  to  say»  that  it 
is  beyond  all  doub^  that  the  extent  to  which 
the  crime  of  poUttting  the  maniage  bed  is  carried 
is  frighthOy  great 

If  the  emne  were  snsceptiUe  of  fiirAer  ag» 
gnratkm,  limt  aggrsvmtaon  would  conrist  in  the 
&ot  of  Us  bffiuig,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  com- 
mitted by  the  finend--l^  a  person  caBing  him- 
self  so,  at  least — of  the  injured  husband.  A 
man  is  introduced  to  the  house  of  a  married 
fiieiid :  he  is  loaded  with  acts  of  kindness,  and 
reoeiYea  every  attention:  the  return  he  makes 
is  to  seduce  the  wife  of  him  who  had  shown  him 
so  much  friendship^ 

Oftfmmoials,  in  tfas  nespeet,  of  onr 
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le  ariitocracy,  the  less  fliat  is  sud  die 
better  far  them.  If  the  ^lords  ol  Ab  creatieti,'* 
as  the  nale  libertines  delight  to  edl  themselveB, 
were  repulsed  as  they  ought  to  be  when  making 
improper  adTinees,  tfiey  would  not  be  in  such 
haste  to  repeat  their  unprineipled  attempts. 

Look,  again,  at  the  aristocracy  in  their  pecu- 
niary transactions.  Ask  those  who  hare  been 
fated  to  deal  with  Aem  in  money-matters,  thdr 
opinion  on  &e  subject  If  the  aristocracy  can 
only  get  money,  they  care  not  whence  it  comesi, 
nor  by  what  means  it  is  procured.  They  take 
credit  from  tradesmen  wherever  they  can  get  it; 
but  widiout  persevering  dunning  they  will  neyer 
dream  of  paying  their  accounts— very  often  not 
widi  all  the  dunmng  in  the  woiU^  Thousands 
of  tradesmen  are  yearly  ruined  from  the  amount 
pf  unpaid  aristocratic  debts  on  their  books. 
Does  this  give  the  titled  <* fashionable"  debtors 
any  uneashiess ?  Not  the  slightest:  they  have 
no  compundious  visitings  on  this  head :  trades- 
men are  below  their  notice^  farther  than  to  order 
and  consume  their  goods.  The  poor  victims 'of 
our  extravagant  aristocracy  are  torn  from  their 
families,  and  consigned  tc  the  Fleet,  or  the 
King's  Bench,  or  some  other  receptacle  for  in- 
solvents :  their  wives  and  children  are  doomed 
to  endure  aH  die  horrors  of  poverty;  wlnle  the 
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authors  of  tbeir  wretchedness  eontiiwe  to  riot 
ia  all  manner  of  luxury,  at  the  ex^pei^^  of  a  new 
s^t  of  tradesmen. 
.  Virtue  is  laughed  to  scorn  among  the  arL^ 
'  tocxacy.  Talk  of  a  virtuous  man  or  woman,, 
and  the  term  is  an  unme^ing  one  to  them*  It 
.has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  Tocabulary 
of  the  fashionable  world  It  is  no  reeonufteada- 
tion  to  a  person  that  his  life  has  been  one  of 
spotless  moral  purity ;  that  calumny  has  never 
dared  to  whisper  a  wo^d  to  his  disadvantage* 
That»  indeed,  would  only  serve  to  make  him  the 
butt  of  their  ridicule.  Would  you  be  a  favourite 
in  the  &shionable  world — would  you  be  a  hero 
in  the  aristocratic  circles-— ^you  must  go  through 
a  previous  course  of  moral  and  social  profligacy. 
The  greater  ihe  number  and  enormity  of  the 
injuries  you  have  inflicted  on  society — always 
provided  you  take  care  not  to  render  yourself 
amenable  to  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  your 
country, — the  more  populm:  are  you  sure  to  be 
among  the  Higher  Classes  of  London.  The  most 
notorious  rakes,  and  those  most  distinguished 
for  their  profligacy  generally,  are  <^  quite  the  go," 
— to  use  a  homely  but  expressive  phrase — in 
fashionable  circles.  What  axe  his  morals  ?  or 
rather,  what  are  his  immoralities  ?  is  never  the 
question.     The  great,  and  indeed  the  «iily 
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pointkH-Mhe  <<  ra^ectiUe ?*— thiit  is,  does  he 
qporl  a  hHMiioiiie  eqmpage  ?— -does  he  deeh 
away  ia  fine  style?  **  Whatfe  your  opnuon  of 
the  accused?"  inquued  a  magistnite  of  a  wit- 
ness at  ene  of  our  poliee-olBees  seme  time  agics 
irfien  wishing  to  ascertain  the  diancfeer  of  a 
person  duorged  with  some  swindling  traasadioa. 
^  I  look  upon  him  as  a  vtirj  respectable  gentle* 
man,''  said  the  witness.  ^Biit  what  do  yon 
nMan  by  the  tnm  respectable?*  asked  the  ma* 
gistnte.  ^Why,**  said  the  witness^  evidently 
sorprised  at  the  question, — **  that  he  mores  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life :  he  keeps  lus  horse  and 
gig."  The  witness  was  only  a  litde  above  the 
grade  of  a  common  tradesman,  so  that  the  same 
AJse  standard  of  reapediftility  seems  to  be  be- 
ginning to  be  adopted  by  those  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life.  It  b  one  of  the  greatest  enh  of 
tibe  distil^  state  of  thmgs,  that  men  form  their 
judgment  solely  from  external  appearances. 

What  is  still  mora  strange  is,  that  the  same 
disr^iard  of  a  person's  priTate  diaracter,  pro- 
vided  always  that  person  do  not  belong  to  their 
own  sez,  obtains  ev«i  among  females.  Is  it 
not  notoriotts  that  the  greatest  roues  hokL  the 
highest  place  in  their  good  graces?  If  you  ara 
ambitious  to  become  a  fevourite  with  the  Countr 
of  This,  or  tile  Hon.  Miss  That^  and  ara  win- 
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iag  to  pardiase  her  onilefi  at  any  expen8e»  do 
by  all  mea^s  nm  fiie  round  of  the  cardinal  Vicae 
in  fiauahionaUe  Ufe.  If  you  are  a  person  of  moat 
^Lcanphoy  inoral  character — if  you  are  car^il 
to  ha?e  a  conscaence  void  of  offence  towards  the 
Deity  and  towards  your  £dlow  men,  yonrdiaaces 
of  getdi^  ii^  the  &your  of  the  ttistocratic 
ladies  are  poor  indeed  The  rake  is  ^aucAa 
dear"  with  them:  you  are  a  '^spooney/' tvr  a 
^  bore,*  car  a  ^bimiptdn,"  or  s<Hnething  elseof  the 
same  kind*  It  is  truoi  that  towards  the  erruig 
members  of  their  own  sei,  our  aristocratic  dames 
island  no  open  indulgence;  they  refoae  to  hafe 
any  interoourse  with  Ihem.  Is  this  because  «f 
any absti^actabhonmee of thdr frailties?  Were 
I  to  answer  the  question  as  my  own  ooavictions 
would  lead  me,  I  nught  be  diai^ged  with  a  want 
of  charity.  It  is  bettek)  perh^psi  to  take  the 
opinioa  of  one  of  themselTe^  whose  opportimi- 
ties  for  ibrming  a  oorreel  jndgmmt  have  bean 
nnmeroua  and  most  lvrourable«  A^eelebnted 
€ottnles%  equalfy  eelebtated  &r  her  Hteiary  i^ 
teinmentB  and  her  beauty,  says^  in  her  *CoBv«r- 
sadons*  with  a  deceased  noble  Lord,  that  <*the 
crime  of  conjugal  infidelity  on  the  part  of  aiisto* 
cratic  ladies,  does  not^  in  the  estimation  of  the 
membefiBof  their  sex,  consist  in  the  mereyai^it- 
ad(  but  in  aUowing  it  to  be  deimML''    S19- 
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pose,  in  other  words,  lliat  a  certain  number  of 
ftshionable  ladies  were  individually  aware  of  the 
frailties  of  some  member  of  the  sisterhood,  but 
that  they  at  the  same  time  thought  the  secret  was 
confined  to  their  own  respective  bosoms, — they 
would  not  cut  her  acquaintance ;  they  would  re- 
main on  the  same  f<k>ting  of  intimate  intercourse 
as  before. 

Religion,  again,  is  entirely  ont  of  the  question 
among  the  Higher  Classes  ;*  they  attach  no  de- 
finite meaning  to  the  term.  Ask  them  what  is 
Christianity  ?  They  cannot  tell :  they  know  as 
little  about  those  peculiarities  which  constitate 
its  essence,  as  they  do  of  the  mysteries  of  Bad<> 
hism.  Beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  prayer- 
book  of  the  church,  they  are  nearly  as  ignorant 
of  the  Scriptures  as  they  are  of  the  Shasters  of 
the  Hindoos,  or  the  Alcorkn  of  Mahomet  To 
be  sure,  they  talk  a  great  deal  about  religion, 
axid  call  themselves  its  friends ;  but  that  merely 
means  the  religion  of  the  State, — ^the  patronage 
and  livings  in  tiie  church.  Apart  firom  the  State, 
they  hold  there  could  be  no  such  tiling  as  refi- 

*  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  necessary  to  repeat  that  my 
observations  are  not  intended  to  be  of  universal  applL. 
cation.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  they  do  not  apply ;  but  they  are  few,  extremely 
Uw,  compared  with  the  cases  in  which  they  hold  good* 
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^Q.  The  man.  who  avows  Umself  a  believer  in 
the  distmctive  doctrines  of  Christiaxiity)  and  en* 
deavours  to  embody  its  self-denyuig  precepts  in 
hi3  condact,  is  branded  irith  the  epithet  of  fiuia- 
ticy — ^if  he  be  not  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  a  lu- 
natic asylum.  See  how  they  spend  the  sabbath. 
If  any  distinction  be  made  between  that  and 
the  other  six  days  of  the  weds,  it  is  in  singling  it 
out  as  a  day  on  whidi  Ihey  may  devote  them- 
selves more  unreservedly  to  worldly  pleasures. 
Loo^  at  the  appearance  of  the  Park  on  the 
afitemoon  of  that  day,  and  compare  it  with  tibe 
scene  it  presents  on  the  afternoon  of  any  other 
day  of  the  week.  Is.  it  not  much  more  crowded 
than  on  any  other  day?  Does  it  not  presents 
scene  of  immeasurably  greater  gi^efy?  The 
members  of  bolh  Houses  of  Parliament  rejmoe 
in  the  return  of  the  sabbath,  because  while  it 
releases  them  from  the  toils  ot  legislation,  it  af- 
fords them  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
propensities  for  worldly  pleasures.  It  used  to 
be,  as  it  still  is,  a  &vo^te  day  for  calnnet  din-* 
Hers*  And  where  is  the  member  of  the  **  tony** 
who,  if  in  good  health,  does  not  qpend  that  day 
in  pleasuraUe  pursuits,  .in  some  way  or  other  ? 
Cards,  music,  the  song,  and  the  dance,  are  often 
the  accompaniments  to  the  pleasures  of  eating 
and  drinking  in  private  Sabbath-day  *p^ea^. 
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So  much  for  liie  moral  comfitioii  of  liie  Higher 
CfausseBof  Bociety  inthemetropoHfl.  Tlieir  social 
conditton  is  not  mudi  better.  Let  not  the  sense 
in  which  I  use  the  word  *  sodal '  be,  in  this  in- 
stance^ misunderstood  I  do  not  mean  hj  it  Ae 
style  in  which  they  live;  in  that  respect^  of 
course^  their  social  conchtion  is  all  that  could  be 
wished.  I  mean  by  the  term  the  feelings  they 
entertiun  towieurds  each  other,  and  the  principles 
by  which  they  regulate  thw  conduct 

I  hare  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  forms 
in  which  their  insincerity  manifests  itself:  the 
same  insincerity  characterises  almost  their  whole 
conduct  What  can  be  more  heartless  than  their 
morning  caOs?  There  is  not  a  partide  of  feeling 
or  friendship  in  ihem.  They  are  mere  matteils 
of  form;  burdensome  alike  to  the  parties  paying 
them  and  to  the  parties  visited  Two  Count- 
esses meet  at  some  ball:  Ihey  shake  hands  with 
the  greatest  seemmg  cordiality.  ^Pray  do  can,** 
safs  tiie  one.  **  I  unllf*'  says  the  odier.  Tlie 
former  does  not  in  her  heart  wish  any  visit  from 
the  latter;  the  latter  never  intended  to  cross  the 
tfireshold  of  the  former. 

But  view  the  aristocracy  in  the  matter  of  marw 

riage.  What  can  be  more  repulsive  than  the 
picture  which  their  conduct  in  that  respect  pre- 
sents! Were  probate  the  practice  ndiidi  ex&ta  in 
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Evtem  countaeB  of  the  ^nieotfi  betrpttteg 
Aeir  diildren  to  theme  they  hii?e  selected  kv 
tbehiixae huabamd mr  wife^  as iihe  case ahmam 
to  he^  in  their  earlifir  yeursu  Tha  practice  of  liie 
Higher  Cla&ses  in  relatito  to  theb  iDaiTiage%  is 
equalljy  if  notmcnje  uoprincipled  and  abaurd. 
lb  eall  their  matches  affidra  of  the  Jbeart^  woidd 
beamoatgiMri£igper?er»€>aoflaa);^i^^  Tb&e^ 
is  oothing  of  heart  in  tbe  niatter ;  not  we.  whit 
more  tlian  if  the  partie?  bad  no  beairt  a^t  aU-^ 
than  if  they  were  nothing  b^ter  tbaa  marble 
atatneSi  Marriages  in  high  life  are  viewfid  in 
no  other  Ught  tban  bnainesp  tranaactions*  T^ 
comparative  rapk  of  Ibe  parties,  their  fQT$tiEie99 
the  £BtmiIies  to  wbic^  they  be}oi|g,5>^tbaiai  and 
gucb  like  considerations  are  the  only  ones  ivbieh 
are  allowed  to  wd^  for  one  mam^nt  in  the 
forming  of  matrimoniaJ  caigag^^nenta  among  the 
upper  classes*  Young  mifses  are  re^gularly 
brought  up  by  their  mammc^  bo^a  the  ocnmtry 
to  town,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  in 
the  hope  of  beii^g  disposed  of  adiranta^eously  in 
the  London  market  They  are  most  persev^r- 
ingly  chaperoned  during  the  season,  which  begins 
in.  spring  and  closes  at  the  end  of  July.  They 
are  exhibited  at  £Busbionable  breakfivstSi  mornhig 
concerts,  at  the  q>era9  at  balls,  &c^  with  the 
idew  of  attracting  the  attention  of  some  eligil^ 
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bidder.    Tli^  are^  in  hct,  brought  to  the  m^ 
tropoUtan  market^   and  paraded  about  tfaeie^ 
first  in  one  prominent  place  and  then  in  another^ 
precisely  in  the  aame  way  as  Elarl  Spencer,  or 
any  other  Uadc  cattle-breeder,  would  exhibit  Ins 
<<  homed  beasts"  at  a  country  catde  fair.    Lord 
Byron  has  been  much  blamed,  and  very  justly, 
for  authorismg  Mr.  Moore  to  choose  a  wife  for 
him,  pledging  himself  to  marry  the  object  of  his 
friend^s  choice.    The  same  thing  ispracticaUy 
done  eveiy  day  in  the  fiushionaHe  world.    Hie 
parties  immediately  interested   have  Tirtually 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter:  they  are  merdy 
paasiye.    To  be  sure,  in  most  cases  the^  fiituie 
husband  is  not  so  mudi  interfered  with  by 
others  as  the  embryo  wife;   but  then  he  is  Ae 
creature  of  drcumatances :  he  has  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  relations;  and  the  demon  of  caste  is 
ever  before  his  eyes.    In  fashionable  life  the 
parties  marry  to  please  others,  not  themsehres ; 
thrir  own  partialities  and  affections  are  put  out 
of  the  question  altc^ther.    Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  there  is 
so  much  matrimonial  misery  among  the  Higher 
Classes?    Is  it  anything  surprising  that  separa-^ 
tionsand  divorcesareof  such  frequent  occurrence? 
If  the  loose  notions  regarding  religion  and  mo- 
rality which  obtain  among  the  aristocracy,  be 
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OTO  eause  (^-  tibe  infidelity  to  the  marriage  bed 
which  is  8b:eharacteristic  of  diem,  the  <nrcum- 
stances  under  which  their  matrimonial  matches 
are  made,  is  another.     Where  marriages  are  not 
formed  from  similariiy  of  disposition,  sympathy 
of  feeling,   aad  consequent  alfection,  but  are 
made  mere  matters  of  coninenience,  it  were  as 
reasonaUe  to  expect  to  gather  figs  off  thistles, 
as  that  happiness  shodki  result  from  such  unions. 
It  is  true^  that  when  ^  a  couple^   are  on  the 
eve  of  marriage  the  young  lady  does  erery- 
thing  she  can  to  make^  herself  agreeable ;  but 
it  is  all  assuBcied :  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  piece  of  skilftd  acting.     The  mtended 
husband  ako  plays  his  parton  the  occasion.    He 
says  many  fine  things  to  hb  betrothed :  she  is 
as  ai^el:  his  very  being  is  wrapped  up  in  her: 
he  is  dying  tor  her :  be  adores,  idoKaes  her :  her 
smile  is  his  heaven^  her  frown  would  be  the  re- 
verse.   All  tins  is,  no  4oubt,  very  pretty,  but 
then  it  is,  unfortunately,  as  an  Irishman  would 
fitly  characterize  it,  all  Uamey.    There  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  it :   it  only  affords  anoAer 
uistance  of  the  insincerity  and  hollow-hearted- 
nesatowhidi  I  have  bdbre  refared,  as  being 
among  the  distinguisfaing  features  of  aristocra- 
tic society*     The  homymoaa  is  hardly  over, 
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poesiUy  it  k  little  more  than  begun,  when  bodi 
parties  appear  to  each  cyllier  in  their  trae  oo- 
loun:  their  condact  provea  that  a  pardde  of 
affection  does  not  exist  in  either  bosom.  If  an 
open  separation  does  not  ensue,  the  parties  take 
care  to  be  as  seldom  in  each  other's  company  as 
possible.  When  they  are  obUged  to  be  toge- 
llier,  they  treat  eadi  other  witti  coldness^  if  not 
abflolate  dislike.  Murphy,  in  his  comedy  of 
<<  The  Way  to  Keep  Him,"  Represents  the  cir- 
emnstanoe  of  1^  Beiqannn  BaahAd  r^illy  lov- 
ing his  irife,  Lady  Ckmstant,— as  so  very  singu- 
lar, nay,  even  vulgar,  that  if  the  thing  should 
become  known,  he  will  be  snre  to  be  laughed 
out  of  sodety, — ^lashieiiable  sodety  of  course; 
and  will  soon  find  himself  figuring  awny  for 
the  spedal  amasement  of  the  town  as  the  hero  of 
a  comedy  under  some  such- fide  as  Ae  **  Amor- 
ous Husband.^  Murphy  in  this  comedy  proves 
himself  to  be  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  Ifigher 
Classes.  For  aman  to  say  or  show  tiiat  he  really 
loves  his  wife,  would  be  to  draw  down  to  a 
certaioty  the  rkfieale  of  all  lis  aristocratic  ac- 
quaintances, on  faimsdf ;  and  every  >one  knows 
that  the  ^  workl^s  dread  kBgh**  is  so  dread, 
that  tiie  fins  philosopher  can  scarcely  scorn  it- 
In  most  eases^  OBe"^  philesojdiy  shrinks  from 


dw  unequal  cmiftet  HcMrsitiiy  thimaaiiib  ]pre- 
hteiKpmog  iStnesilmdmB  to  tfae  pist^  cff  an «d> 
Tonnrjv  >«  tibe  least  of  tbe  two  enh  I 

Whe»  I  Imt  of  ^nuKtehes  of  oonveiiieiioe ** 
in  faigfa  Iife»  I  do^  not  pity  tiio  bricU^pnMMB.  H 
he  had  die  Bequinte  generosity  aad  MbleaeBg  of 
feeiiBg^  he  has  the  power  of  breaking  thvoiigli 
the  trsBMaels  of  liahiimi;  of  dwegardmg  all  eon- 
flidesralio&fl  of  caate;  and  mngling  oat  far  hia 
ioture  wife  some  young  lady  wbonn  be  really 
kwes*.  'fltttmoooecanhear  olaaoarnageof  tlM 
kiad  to  which  I  reifary  wilboat  covimMj  faeliag 
for  llie  inittppy  bnde.  Boororeatwel  she  haa 
no  wiM  d  her  own;  Ae  haa  been  obliged  to  gm 
baa  hand  to  pkaae  her  frienda.  She  is  ofTemd 
up  m  vidim  on  the  akar  of  lashicNi  or  ^aate.  It 
wobU  iHHre  bee«  iitfnitely  melre  metoifid  to  her 
had  they  aeirt  her  to  the  Eaaty  and  oonpelled  her 
to  Ue  down  and  be  carudied  to  piecea  by  the 
wheels  of  Juggernaiixt.  Beiiiapa  thee  paiwnta  of 
aiiaEtocratic  y»Eing  ladies  may  startle  at  this ;  it 
is  atrictiy  tnie  nevertbete8&  v  What  ii  it  bat 
Inartyrdom  in  eilh^  case  ?-*^di  thisdiflbrenee^ 
that  in  the  forsier,  tiie  nmrtyrdom  ia  pro- 
tracfead,— ei^iaKiing,  it  may  b%  over  a  peeiod  of 
noDBBy  yean ;  in  the  latt^,  it  is  iaatantane* 
COB.  And  who  woidd  noty  if  the  dmad&il  alter* 
natire  were  inq^osod  on  hhoBi  piAv  an  instan- 
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UMom  to  a  liagtmig  auff<yid<»?  I  bam 
ottie^  thou^t^  wlmi  heaik^  of  tbese  eoiiTe»* 
tionol  marriagMy — WeU,  die  bridegroom  has- 
got  hia  bride^  but  what  does  he  get  when  the 
c|eiig]^iiiaii  pconoiuioes  her  his  wife?  A  piece  <^ 
baauti&l  clay»  perhap8» — just  as  a  atatiie  or  a 
portrait  may  be  beautifdl;  but  hegeta  nothiag 
more.  Netth^  her  feeUaga  nor  her  heart  are 
hia.  And  what  ia  the  person  withont  the  heart? 
It  18  the  casket  withoat  the  gem. 

Ariatoeiatic  notions  ol  dignity  nn  of  a  piece 
with  thw  ndions  about  other  things*  Herellie 
dictates  of  natmre  and  reaaon  are  disregarded. 
Thqr  will  do  nothing  more  for  themselfea 
than  if  they  had  no  such  appmrtenanoes  as 
hands  and  feet  In  so  fer,  indeed,  as  most 
of  the  offices  of  life  are  eoncemed^  these  parts 
of  one^s  perMm  are»  in  their  case^  superfluitiea. 
Everything  mnrt  be  done  to  their  hands;  it 
would  be  lowering  their  dignity  to  do  anytlung^ 
themselyes  winch  can  be  done  by  proxy.  There 
are  feshionable  ladies  who»  if  they  chance  to  drop 
their  pocket  handkerchieiB»  would  no  more^  in ' 
the  presence  of  other  members  of  the  tonf  think 
of  stooping  down  to  lift  them  themsdress  than  if 
the  act  in¥ol?ed  a  s^ous  moral  crime.  A  lev 
months  rince^  th^  Mardiioness  of  Lochnabo 
dr<qpped  h^  handkerchief  in  Im*  own  houses 
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jmt  as  riM  kad  fetarned  from  Ibe  Colosseum^ 
iriiete  die  had  been  ivit&essing  the  feats  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs :  there  was  ttot  a  nobleman  or 
gexkHimmR  present  to  do  the  amiable.  '<  AdoU 
plius^''  said  her  Ladyship  to  her  German  page, 
who  badmade  his  appearance  in  prompt  obedience 
to  the  ringing  of  the  bell :  ^  Acjplphos,  call  Elle^ 
here.^  Ette  was  called,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
was  in  the  drawing-room.  <^  Take  np  that 
bandkerChie^''  said  the  Marchioness,  pomting 
to  the  place  where  it  lay  on  the  floor.  The 
n^dd  of  course  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  giving  the  handkerchief  to  her 
Ladyship.  The  latter  drew  back,  as  if  something 
o<ttbus  had  been  offered  her,  and  said,  somewhat 
sternly,  ^<No,  EUe,  give  it  to  my  Lord,  and  he 
w8I  hand  it  me.''  The  noble  Marquis  was  in 
an  adjoining  room,  and  on  the  handkerchief 
being  given  him  he  came  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  pladng  it  in  his  Lady's  hand,  said 
in  accents  of  edifying  kindne^  ^*  Yomr  hand- 
kerchief  my  dear."  The  same  lingular  no- 
lions  of  dignity  are  displayed  in  the  servilky 
and  obsequiousness  Ihey  exact  of  their  servants. 
And  here  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
and  Radical  members  of  the  amtotticy 

*  Her  Lftdysldp's  French  waiilng-maid. 
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have  tho  same  MculuHr  and  lofty  BalloBa  of  •dMir 
pei8<Hial  dignity  as  the  Toriaa.  Thej  apoiit  «f 
liberty  and  equality  in  public;  at  bona  liMf 
exact  tbe  moet  servile  obadieaea  fiioai  all  wtomk 
ihem.  It  is  not  long  since  the  aoat  Badioil 
Earl  in  the  country  discharged  ^oae  of  hia  ser- 
vants for  giving  him  a  letter  with  las  band,  tUh 
stesd  of  on  a  china  plate.  These  era  tiro  of  the 
numy  instances  which  are  daily  oecanisig  of 
^  mudi  ado  about  nothiqi^'*  in  faig^  life* 
^  What  extraordinary  notions  of  dijgnity  die 
aristocracy  must  entertain  r-«-«ill  be  the  ex* 
damauon  of  every  one* 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  their  exalted  uotiona 
of  their  own'dignity,  to  what  acts  of  degradation 
do  many  of  diem  stoop !  How  mapy  of  them 
have  not  only  associated  for  yevs  with  actressea 
whose  virtue  waa  more  than  problematiealj  but 
eventually  married  them  I  Niqr«  ve  there  not 
numerous  instances  on  record  in  whidi  Dukesb 
Earls,  Lords,  &Ci,  have  muried  actresses  and 
other  femaleSf  whose  virtue  every  one  knew  to 
have  long  previously  ^  taken  to  itself  wings  and 
fled  away?' 

See  also  the  conduct  of  the  aristocrai7«— I 
still  speak  of  thenif  be  it  again  obaerved,  aa  a 
body — ^towards  th^ir  servants.  In  so  &r  as  eat* 
ing  and  drinking  are  concerned,  the  domeaties 


ariJMMottiible  hoitteB  hxfe,  wA  bm  exceptfamsy 
■0  fvoiuid  of  eompkbit  It  is  Ae  d^indiiig 
cgtiimitfon  in  irfiidi  tliey  are  held  by  tbe  fioni- 
lies  ttey  server  that  constitates  fhe  subject  of 
wptotudk  agaiiist  the  aristocracy.  If  a  servant 
fcesMcyheisetonce  transferred  to  the  hospital, 
and  nmdi  less  interest  is  manifested  in  him  hf 
lis  master,  than  lliere  would  be  in  a  horse  or  a 
pointer.  A  serrantdies;  so  does  my  lad/s  lap» 
dog;  the  death  of  the  fenner  scarcely  exdtes  a 
passing  thouglrt:  she  sheds  tears,  and  is  over- 
nhdmed  with  grie^  at  the  dealh  of  the  latter. 
Saorvants  are  nothing  in  flie  sodal  scale  of  (he 
ttiAtocracy;  the  very  feet  proves  how  low  is 
tto  |dace  they  themselves  occupy  in  the  sodal 
seile  which  reason  and  rdigion  recognise. 

To  speak  at  any  length  of  theftivolities  whicii 
ue  m  ehaiacteristic  of  fediionable  life^  would 
take  up  more  of  our  space  than  my  readers 
wooid  be  willing  to  allow.  Thewhole  existence 
of  the  aristocracy  may  he  Siaid  to  consist  of  a 
oanetinned  series  of  fiivolities.  Their  thooghts 
me  fiivolousy  thor  amusements  are  friyolous* 
thehr  occupations  are  frirolons.  In  what  noble 
ooeopations  does  one  ever  see  them  engaged? 
Who  em  finds  Ihem  the  planners  of  any  scheme 
fiDr>  ameliorating  Ae  condition  of  humanity? 
Who  cvnr  seas  them  take  an  active  hand  in 

x5 
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promotkig  the  beneToknt  pkns  of 
laiii  indeed,  thej  are  literally  drkgged  jnlo  it 
bj  a  sort  of  moral  compuleiony  or  tliey  can  fiN^ 
matd  their  owaTiewa^byit^  of  keeping  tiMooAdirea 
prominentljT  be&nre  the  public?  A  meeting  is 
called  to  aaaist  in  procuring  the  emanoipatioii  of 
the  Wert  India  alaTCs;  Exeter  Hall  is  fidl: 
there  are  fi|000  perB6na  present.  Among  tfaia 
number  how  many  of  the  noUltty  are  there? 
LordSnflieldy  peibj^s^  is  in  the  chair;  youloolL 
around  through  the  vart  assemblage  to  see  if 
you  can  perceive  any  other  member  <tf  the  am- 
tKneyi  you  look  in  Tain.  Tlie  N<»them  An- 
tocrat  oppresses  Poland;  he  stamps  his  mm 
hoof  on  her  neck ;  he  obliterates  her  name  from 
the  map  of  Europe ;  he  tears  the  6bjid  firom  die 
bosom  of  its  mother ;  he  seizes  the  noblest  and 
best  of  human  beings,  and  dooiiQis  them  to  es3(^ 
loaded  with  chains,  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  A 
meeting  of  Englishmen  is  called  to  express  thear 
qrmpathy  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  and  to  petition 
Parliament  to  Yescue  them  from  the  reddess 
grasp  of  the  modem  Nero.  How  many  of  our 
nobles  attend  the  meeting?  Lord  Dudley  Stu- 
art presides,  perhaps ;  there  is  not  another  per* 
son  of  title  there.  It  is  the  same  in  the  ease  of 
all  other  enterprises  of  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence; you  will  never  find  these  tviginate 
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1)ie  arislocracy;  you  wiB  never  find  tliein  sup* 
ported,  to  any  extent,  by  the  nobles  of  the  land. 
Their^  proceedings  in  Hieit  own  house — the 
House  of  Lords — are  in  perfect  keeping  tnth 
their  conduct  elsewhere.  There  thd  great  in- 
terests of  benevolence  and  humanity  are  at  a 
(Kseount  Who  ever  knew  a  measure  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  huinan  race  originate  in  that 
pkee?  Who  ever  knew  the  Lords,  as  a  body, 
decide  on  any  measure  sent  up  to  them  by 
the  House  of  Commend,  in  relation  to  its  bear- 
ings on  the  best  interests  of  tibe  humaii  race? 
The  truth  is,  as  before  hinted,  they  look  down 
on  all  their  fellow-men  below  them,  as  if  Aej 
were  of  an  inferior  order  of  creation.  They  are 
linked  to  the  latter  by  no  bond  of  sympathy , 
theyMre  in  a  circle  of  their  own;  all  beyond 
tibat  drde  nre  persons  unworthy  of  Uieir 
notice.  '*  You  hard-hearted  man,  how  can  you 
reftiain  so  indtferent,  when  you  see  all  around 
you  so  deeply  affected?^  said  a  person  to  a 
stranger  whom  he  saw  sitting  in  a  church,  ndth- 
out  the  least  trace  of  feeling,  while  every  one 
but  himself  was  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  touch- 
ing sennon  the  clergyman  had  delivered 
**Why,'*  said  the  man  with  the  most  perfect 
sang  froidj  "why,  but  because  I  don't  bdong 
to  this  parish.^-    In  his  own  parish  he  wtnild 
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■ 

htfe  wept  at  socb  a  HraMm  as  abwadiatiy  aa 
aay  one  present  It  is  the  saaae  wkfa  the  aiis- 
toeracy.  Nooaseof  suffering  or  of  misery  wludi 
oi^eun  beyond  the  pale  of  their  own  narrow  cur- 
ds^ makes  the  slightest  impresaiiim  on  them: 
it  ]f>  n^  in  their  parish* 

But  not  only  do  our  aristocracy  feel  no  sym* 
paAy  with  the  distresses  of  those  of  thek  fellow* 
brings  moring  in  anhumUerqphere;1hqr  wonM 
deem  it  a  degradation,  except  in  peculiar  eii^ 
cumatancesy  to  associate  with  Aem.  If  they 
baTe  an  eleetbneering^  or  some  other  personal 
olqeet  of  great  importance  to  gai%  th^  will 
sto<^  Ibr  a  time  firom  the  dignity  of  their  station; 
they  will  condescend  to  be  somewhat  funifisr 
with  those  whom  diey  deem  likely  to  sabsMrre 
their  riews;  but  the  moment  tbrir  point  is 
eifther  gained  or  lost,  they  cut  all  intercourse 
with  the  f^common  herd,**  and  soar  again  into 
die  ^lofty  regions  of  thrir  own  txmventional  sii» 
periority.  It  is  true^  we  sometimes  hear  of  a 
literary  plebeiikn  bei^g  inrited  to  their  tables* 
But  what  inrompts  the  inTkation  ?  Any  abstrsct 
respect  for  moral  worth?  a  feeling  of  homage  to 
genius?  Nothing  could  be  wider  of  the  real 
feet  than  any  such  supporition.  A  Utetaiy 
maia  who  has  raised  himself  to  dbtinction 
ja asked  to  the  taUe  of  <<die  great"  on  predsdy 
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tW-ffmnif  -ifff^^iw^  tn  •MadMftfr  MatibrKtti  or  anv 
otber  polelMmtod  wagesi  is  invked*  It  »  not 
from  royoct  to  tbe  individttal  biniael^  or  from 
aimifalpMi  ef  hk  ^wnm<^iding  taknts^  it  la  be« 
ofHMo  o£  the  MmaepoMtlMs  mt  or  coavoisatioiial 
pcnrovsoSoid,  Tobesnre^theydonotofierhim 
2Mi>  or  aoj  other -irub^  for  hie  brilliant  couTer- 
8alieii»  as  ibq^^do  Madame  Malibran  for  ^iag^ 
i|ig  one  of  her  songs;  they  do  not  do  this,  be- 
cause thej  know  he  would  spurn  the  offer  as  an 
insult;  while  Madame  Malibran,  or  any  other  pro- 
freatonal  person  engaged  for  aristocratic  amuse- 
menty  expects  the  sum  as  a*  matter  of  course* 
But  the  man  of  geniusy  llie  person  of  literary 
dMginctioi:^  is,  I  repeat^  virtually  asked  to  the 
heoses  of  the  Higher  Chisses  frcHn  precisely  the 
same  motive  as  is  Malibnuv  namely,  because  of 
the  entertainment  he  is  capable  of  affording. 
Let  such  a  person's  pc^ularity  only  decline — 
which  is  a  Teiy  common  case  in  the  literary 
world — and  see  how  the  aristocracy  will  treat 
him*  Not  only  will  their  doors  be  shut  aguast 
bim^  bat  they  will  pass  him-  by  in  tbe  streets 
without  eren  deigning  to  give  him  the  recog- 
nidon  of  a  ned.  If  he  is  reduced  to  poverty,  as 
literary  geniuses  often  are,  they  would  not  be- 
st»w .  on  him  even  a  shilling  to  keep  him  from 
starvation  or  the  workhouse.    Poor  Sheridan 
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was  a  memorable  iastttioe  of  tide.  He  had  ibr 
yean  been  tbe  fife  and  soul  of  aristocfatic  dr* 
dee  by  tbe  brOEanefr  of  bis  eonversation ;  a 
course  of  (fissipation  eventually  exhantted  bolli 
bis  intellectual  and  pliyaical  powers;  povevty 
overtook  him ;  be  Kted  fer  years  in  a  mkendble 
abode,  and  .was  doomed  to  endure  all  the  hor- 
rors of  want  Which  of  those  aristocrats  who 
bad  so  often  been  delighted  l^  Ins  talents  and 
electrified  by  bis  wit,  when  in  his  better  days, 
bad  diber  a  sovereign  or  sympathy  for  him?  Not 
one  of  the  number.  He  was  sufiered  to  languisb 
and  pine  away  in  bis  obscurity,  until  deatb  re- 
leased him  firom  his  wretched  situation. 

Lady  Morgan,  in  her  <*  Book  of  the  Boudoi^" 
gives  a  striking  instance  in  her  own  case,  with« 
out  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  i^  of  the  firct, 
that  the  aristocracy  ask  persons  of  genius  in  an 
humbler  station  (rf  life  to  their  houses,  not  from 
any  abstract  homage  to  intellect,  but  merely  be- 
cause such  persons  can  minister  to  their  own 
and  their  friends'  amusement  When  known 
only  as  ^^Hie  Wild  Irish  Girl,''  she  was  invited 
one  day  to  a  party  at  Lady  Cork^s  splendid 
bouse  in  New  Burlington-street  Her  Ladyship 
met  the  ^  Girl "  at  the  door ;  and  what  does  the 
reader  suppose  was  the  first  salute  with  which 
she  greeted  her,  on  the  backney-coadi  door  bo> 
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ing  opened?  ^^What^  no  harpy  GloFrma?' 
^  O  Lady  CorV  starainered  out  Olorfinay  by 
way  of  apology.  ^O  Lady  iUdkatidi!^  you 
are  a  fool,  cinld !  Here,  Jamas,  W^am,  Hw** 
masy  send  one  of  the  porters  to  Stanfaope-atree^ 
for  lififis  Oweflaon's  harpi'*  So^  then,  k  waa 
^^TbeWdd  Irish  GKrl's""  taints  as  a  pecfonBer 
on  the  harp,  and  not  herself  pevsonally,  that 
Yme  the  great  object  of  sltraetion  at  Lady 

The  eonv^rsation  of  the  anatocraqr  admirably 
aaaorts  with  th^  conduct  There  -is  notfamg 
rational  or  intellectual  about  it ;  it  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  human  bangs.  Could  a  diort^iaiid 
writer  take  down,  unperoeived,  ereiy  wofd  they 
utter  from  morning  to  ni^U^  it  woidd  be  a  rare 
piece  of  reading;  it  would  constitute  the  greatest 
Ebel  that  could  be  peimed  on  them.  Tliere  ia 
noliiing  benevolent  anymore  than  mtellectudl  in 
it  The  gentlemen's  standard  malexaalsfiDrcoi^ 
bulation  are  horses,  dogs,  women,  amcnirs,  in- 
trigues, &C.  The  fisvomte  topics  with  the 
ladies  are,  the  men  of  course;  marriages,  baUsi 
the  opera,  dress,  and  the  comparative  attrao- 

*  An  instance  of  the  coarseness  of  conversation  to 
which  I  am  about  to  allude^  as  common  among  the 
fi^^ierCSasaci* 
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tioM  «f  one  aaodier  aBKng  llieinflelfes^  QnaB 
lime  topioB  the  laiMer  hxwe  certam  set  jbnam 
wUch an <aliriy« on tli«ir  fipB.  ''WhatanKOA- 
BterofsBMOitibatLoNlLeadeiihanisr  ^Wd^ 
reaDy,  iltmt  Sir  Charles  LeaU^ia  one  of  tfie  moat 
eoaceked  pujqpiea  I  e?er  aswr  ^  O  what  a 
haadaame  man  the  young  Earl  of  neasingtoni 
ia ;  he  haa  two  such  beairt^  ajrea  t*  ^  Ha?e 
you  heard  diat  dM  Marquis  of  Hovandoi  ia 
about  to  be  married  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Mantoi? 
what  a  ninBtyhe  ia,  to  be  sura^  to  propose  to 
andi  a  fiigfat:  iliey  ymH  not  Kve  together  three 
BBOntha.''  The  hat  ball  at  die  Duke  rf 
Da0mnsUre*a  :wa%  of  coarse,  .charming..  The 
freedom-  and  seireiity  witfi  which  Ihey  crilicise 
eash  other's  dress  aiid  personal  ^qMarsnee,  and 
the  general  scnidal  diey  talkf  it: wflre;impaea9Ue 
inr  any  but  diemsalFea  te^escribe.  Those  who 
wish  tD  {oEm.some  idea  of  it  mnet  eoaiBult  Ibe 
fcrincnaMe  mn^  wsitlea  by  scmie  of  their 
ewB  peiia* 

Mr.  Isaac  Tomkin%  a&ss  L^rd  firoufj^hanv 
qpeaking  of  the  Miroletta  idiainofeer  of  ariato* 
cralie  oanraMitiont  aays-^*' WhooFsiv  aftor 
passing  an  evening  in  this  (aristocratic)  so- 
dety,  shall  attempt  to  recollect  the  substance 
of  the  conversation  will  find  himself  engaged  in 
«  hopeless  tasL    It  would  be  eaaiar;to  jwoord 


the  dbmgm  of  cok^  in  a  i»geoik*8  tmitf  or 
the  series  of  siouiidg  made  by  an  ^EoKaa  iHrp^ 
Of  ihe  forms  and  huea  of  an  aoioia  Wralii> 
All  ia  pleamng — all  ia  pretty — ^aU  aerneeaUe 
in  passii^  the  time^-4i«it  all  imaufaatSBtiaL  If 
n^an  h|d  notiung  tO  do  bete  below,  bat  to  tpead 
witboat  pain  or  nneaaoidsa  the  bours  not  do* 
voted  to  aleep^  certainly  there  woidd  be  no 
reason  to  oemfflain  «rf  these  eoteries.  Bat  if 
he  »  accoontaUe  fofr  hia  tim3,  then  ainrely  be 
has  no  ri^t  to  pass  it.  ilius.  Compaited  with 
this,  chess  becomes  a  scieitoe ;  drafts  and  back- 
gammon  are  hi^ty  res|^ectable;^>-HEH>mpaM)d  inA 
thifl^  dandttg^  which  isCTerdse,aadeTerygaitie^ 
romps^  are  rational  modes  of  pasosg  Ae  bours^^ 
cmnpared  with  this»  it  is  worthj^of  a  rattonal  be^ 
inig  to  read  the  mosi  frivolous  romance  >tbat  was 
ev^  penned,  or  gaze  upon  the  poteest  nnmie, 
that  ever  strutted  on  the  stage." 

Their  conversationis,also»  often  of  the  coarsest 
kind.  That  it  should  be  so  in  the  case,  of  our 
sex  is  not,  considering  the  habits  of  th^  male 
members  of  the  aristocraiqr^  much  a  matter  of 
surprise,  however  much  it  may  be  a  maiter  of  re^ 
gret  But  coarseness  of  conversation  is  not  con- 
fined to  them ;  numbers  of  the  ladiea  have  ac- 
quired an  unfortunate  distinction  that  way : — 
<<  What  savage  is  that  wHh  a  &ee  like  a  bofled 
lobster?^  inquired  Lady  Mortimer,  of  one  of 
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her  fBnak  friendB  at  the  l|»t  AhDedse  €S  the 
yieewrt  year,  pointiiig  at  the  eame  time  to  a 
geatkenuoi  ait&ig  opposite. — ^*  My  goodness  t 
my  dear  MaichioDess»''  said  the  Honourable 
Miss  Lvmdy  to  Ae  Mardiioiiess  of  Leamington, 
as  Aqr  both  sat  together  a  few  weeks  since  m 
the  openkbox  of  the  latter,  ^my  dear  Mar- 
chioness, who  is  that  she-bear,  with  her  blowqr 
hair  and  &oe  like  a  pickled  cabbage^  sitting  in 
the  Dudiess  of  St  Alban's  box."*— «<  Thai  lifiss 
Cleveland,  *with  her  overgrown  crop  of  hair 
hanging  about  her  neck,  looks  Kke  a  water  spa- 
niaL''— «  Oh,  I  can't  endure  the  aightof  that 
mountain  of  humanity;  that  beetle  squasher, 
Lord  Henry  Manmng.** — **  The  very  sight  of 
that  ugly  wretch,  Miss  Bnice^  makes  me  sicken.^ 
— **  Look  at  that  laughing  hyena ;  that  piece  of 
vulgarity.  Miss  Tomkins.'*— **  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  brute  as  that  Lord  Brondon  is  ?*' — ^  I 
could  dig  that  horrid  woman's  eyes  out;  she  is 
always  talking  so  maliciously  of  me.'' — *^  I  am 
sick  to  death  of  that  vulgar  beast,  Lord  Mont- 
gomery;  did  you  ever  see  such  a  booby?"—**  O^ 
I  could  box  the  ears  of  that  wretched  creature, 
lifiss  Vernon !" 

Such  are  some  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric 

;,whidi  are  great  &vourites  with  the  ladies  who 

figure  in  the  fieishionable  world.     Those  who 

wish  to  see  a  more  extended  cataldgue  will  find 
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it  in  ^  Take  of  Fashion  tai  Beality^  ktdy 
wijtten  by  two  of  the  parties  themselves — tile 
liGsses  Caroline  Frederica  and  Henrietta  BeeiH 
derk* 

Hiis  habit  of  talking  in  coarse  language 
sometimes  leads  youpg  ladies  into  unpleasant 
predicaments.  <*  Who  is  diat  digmsy  Turk  of  a 
fdbw  sitting  diiectly  opposite  ?*  said  tfie  Hon. 
Mbs  Mandon,  at  the  last  bill  at  Devonshiie 
House^  to  a  **  detrimental  **  with  whom  she  was 
flirting  *<  in  fine  style,''  though  the  introduction 
had  been  but  of  recent  date. 

.<<  That  clumsy  Turk  of  a  fellow,  madam,  is 
my  eld^  brotber.** 

<f  Who  is  that  sow  of  a  woman  at  the  other 
eai,  with  her  back  to  us,  spe^ng  to  the  Duke 
ol  Marmaby  P'  said  Miss  Glenlivat,  to  the  part- 
nsff  with  whom  she  had  just  danoed,  at  a  late 
ball 

^^  That  sow  of  a  woman,  madam>  is  the 
Duchess  of  Bradford,  and  I  have  the  hmoiur  to 
be  one  of  her  pigs.** 

Conceive  the  confusion  of  yomig  ladies  in 
these  and  similar  cases. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  aristocratic  life  to  despise 
eveiytlnng  English  and  to  admire  everything 
foreign.  It  would  be  deemed  vulgar  to  be  pre* 
sent  at  the  representation  of  any  of  the  plays  of 


oar  Englbh  Ammatbts:  if  tlie  tragedies  and 
oeaiecfies  of  Sfaak^MMie  had  no  belter  Mppoften 
Aa&  the  notaries  of  ftahioii,  we  should  neter 
witness  or  hear  of  the  performance  of  any  of 
thean*  The  Itdian  Opera  is  the  thing;  lliidier 
diejr  erowd  eterjr  evening  it  is  open,  lie 
dresses  of  the  ladies  oonM  not  be  put  on  H  not 
made  by  a  fVench  millber.  A  dinner  prepared 
bjr  an  English  cook  would  not  be  eataUe.  To 
ha^  their  tidldren  taught  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  with  propriety,  is  nothing; 
to  have  them  metructed  in  FVench  and  Italian, 
is  ereryihii^.  Of  course,  forrign  goTemesses 
are  quite  in  vogue  in  all  aristocratic  funffies. 

Some  years  ago,  when  a  shod  of  Spanish  re» 
fbgees  came  orento  tfus  country,  thrir  ^  prodi- 
gious "  mustaehios  completely  tilled  die-fimeies 
of  our  kdy  ezclusiyes.  So  great,  indeed, -<fid 
the  mania  for  fordgn  mustaehios  become,  that 
no  Duchess,  or  Mardiioness^  or  Countess,  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  go  to  tiie  Opera  without  some 
Spanish  refagee  in  her  train.  To  be  escorted 
to  any  place  of  public  amusement  by  a  foreign 
Count,  is  still  one  of  the  most  desirable  objects  in 
the  estimation  of  our  aiistocratic  dames. 

Articles  of  apparel  of  English  manu&ctarB 
are  fit  to  be  worn  by  their  domestics  only,  or  by 
those  who  manufieu^ture  them :  ^eir  clothing  must 


be  the  woik  of  fovtigidi  bandk  The  pandoB  of 
the  aristocratic  ladies  of  'P'lF^g^ffm^  for  ewry^bing 
tofmgOj  often  leads  them  te.  connnit  mordfying 
blunders  in  their  shoHping  visits  when  oa  the 
ContiB^t  About  two  iiMtfitha  since  I^ady  Kim- 
hohxm  wmt  into  a  shop  in  Parish  and  aikad 
a  flght  of  the  best  Brussels  lace  veils  on 
hand:  a  lot  was  shown  hers  one  suited  her 
taste ;  she  asked  the  price*  Forty  gniaeaa  was 
the  lowest  Shethou^t  it  high,  bii(  paid  down 
the  moneyt  and  took  the  articfe.  In  a  foari- 
night  i^rwaxds  ^he  set  out  for  Eiigland.  But 
lio«7  itraa  die  to  prevent  the  <<  magnifieent  vmI^ 
bwig  eeiaed  by  tbe  exche  offioeamas  ^snuigu 
gled  goods.^  She  thought  ti|ie  better  way  waoU 
be  to  wear  it  in  erosaii^  iJie  jCShasneL  She  did 
aa  It  was  seised  on  hesr  anivaL  Her  legiet 
WIS  eKtreme:  all  hervisions  of  making  a  ^^  daab- 
isgappearanoe^'witbitatoscefledforevjNs.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  officer  returned  and  pnHiiig 
Ibe  veil  into  her  hands,  said,  **  Hate,  madaai, 
is  your  veil;  on  a  dbser  inspeeticm,  we  find  it  is 
not  of  Brussels  but  of  British  auuitihetare*'' 
Jh^  Parioan  had  <'  done''  Lady  Kimbolton:  he 
bad  imported  the  article  jGrom  inland  at  less 
Iban  A  tenA  part  of  the  prieeat  whioh  lie  sold  it 
ta  ber.  Heer  Ladyship  was  now  as  mueb  merti- 
fM  St  the  impoaition  prac4#ed  m  her,  ee  Afi 
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had  been  grieved  when  thfe  veil  was  aeued  by  Ihe 
ciiatoiii*hoiiBe  ofioer» 

Thoee  who  do  not  look  below  the  8\|rfiice  of 
things  would  naturally  conclude,  that  the  upper 
classes  are  the  happiest  of  the  human  species. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  erroneous  opinion. 
They  feel  the  workings  of  a  spirit  of  envy  to 
an  extent  unknown  and  undreamt  of  by  those 
who  move  in  a  humbler  sphere.  A  desire  not 
only  to  cope  with,  but  to  distance  their  ac- 
quaintances, as  respects  their  style  of  living,  and 
their  importance  in  the  fitsluonable  circles,  ac- 
tuates every  breast  The  consequence  is,  Ihat 
the  overwhehning  majority  of  the  Higher  Classes 
are  living  fiur  above  their  means.  H^ice,  be- 
tween their  ambition  to  keep  up  appearances^ 
the  everlasting  dunning  of  th^  creditors,  the 
visits  of  bailifi,  and  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to 
retrendi,  if  not  of  being  domiciled  in  some  re- 
ceptacle tar  the  ^^distressed  in  circumstances," — 
they  are  the  victims  of  horrors  of  which  none 
but  those  who  have  been  in  a  similar  situation 
can  form  any  conception.  To  see  an  acquaint- 
ance edipee  them:  to  see  him  sporting  an 
equipage,  or  keeping  up  an  establishment  with 
which  he  cannot  vie,  is,  to  the  votary  of  fisshioD, 
the  very  consummation  of  earthly  misery.  How 
many  hundreds  of  our  fitshionables,  when  their 
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necesatf  compels  them  to  break  up  their  esta- 
blishments, end  their  woes  by  ending  their  exn 
istence  I  Of  all  idolaters,  those  who  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  Fashion  are  the  most  enslaved  and 
wretched. 

I  have  said  that  the  majority  of  the  aristo- 
cracy live  fax  above  their  means,  Mr.  Bulwer 
says  that  three^fourths  of  their  estates  Hre  mort- 
gaged to  Jews.  I  bdieve  'he  does  not  exagge- 
rate. To  raise  the  means  necessary  to  keep  up 
their  establishments,  and  to  enable  ih^n  to  gra^ 
lify  their  passion  for  disapation,  often  entails  on 
ihem  an  amount  of  misery  of  which  none  but 
themselves  can  have  any  idea.  They  are  i^t  the 
merqr  of  some  forty  or  fifty  rapacious  Jews: 
Ibey  have  in  the  jGrst  instance  to  submit  to  the 
most  humiliating  expedients — ^not  to  mention  the 
extortionate  nature  of  the  terms — before  they 
can  possess  themselves  of  the  required  sum. 
Thai  comes  the  repayment  of  the  principal,  or 
the  payment  of  the  extravagant  rate  of  interest 
They  implore  a  little  indulgence :  they  do  every- 
thing but  literally  faU  on  theur  knees  in  suppli- 
cating a  tempoirary  forbearance.  They.mi^t 
as  soon  address  their  entreaties  to  the  stoiie 
pillars  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Those  Sbylocks 
have  pot  an  atom  of  feeling  in  their  bosoms ; 
they  haye  not  a  particle  of  compassion  in  their 
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compotitkHk  Tbm  noble  victkns  cm  only  pUN 
dnse  a  temporary  relief  by  putting  thanselyes 
8till  more  in  their  powor:  additional  fiecurity, 
and  a  yet  more  extraTagant  rate  of  intere^  are 
the  only  conditions  on  which  a  new  loan  will  be 
granted,  or  the  term  of  Ae  old  one  renewed. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  it  is,  neverthelesa, 
a  hcty  that  there  are  himdreds  of  our  ariito* 
cracy  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  passe  of  Jew 
money  lenders,  tfai^  tiiey  are  obUged  to  crii^ 
to  them,  and  tiwn  on  them,  like  the  veriest, 
slaves  to  their  tjrranoieal  masters.  I^t  one  of 
these  rich  harassing  Jews,  only  write  his  auto* 
biography  widi  fidelity,  and  he  would  have  dr» 
cumstaaoee  to  state^  and  scenes  to  disclose,  re-* 
spotting  his  transadaons  wiA  the  embarrassed 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  at  the  ^&atempk^ 
tion  of  which  the  world  would  stand  aghtt^ ! 

What  I  luMre  just  said  ehi^y  applies  to  the 
male  mendbers  of  Hie  ten  ton.  The  fcmt^ 
wotahippers  of  the  stem  goddess  are  equaUy 
wretched  A  married  lady  comes  to  town  with 
her»afriageabledai^ht»ra;  she  comes,  of  oourse, 
for  the  purpoee  of  ^  catching^'  husbands  for 
Aem.  She  has  long  been  making  every  prepa- 
ration  in  h«r  power,  pecuniary  and.  otherwise^ 
for  commeneiDg  the  diase  witb  every  posi^Ub 
advantage.    It  may  be  that  some  ef  her  most 
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valuable  jewels  are  in  iihe  hands  of  some  tapa* 
cious  Jew,  as  tbe  only  security  she  could  give 
for  an  advance  of  money.     She  plunges  into 
llie  very  vortex  of  feiAuoi^iAle  life:  her  mind  is 
ccmstantly  on  the  rack,  both  by  day  and  night, 
to  play  the  part  of  a  skilful '  chaperon.    It  is 
not  enough  Aat  she  get  her  daught^^  off  her 
hand :  ebe  must  take  care  she  does  not  catdli  a 
TVfftar,  namely,  a  ^  detiimentel,''  for  them ;  or^ 
wbich  is  more  likely  to  be  thecase^  ^at  they  do 
not  catch  thb  class  of  pen^nages  finr  them- 
selves.   These  ^Metrimentals,"  which  translated 
i&to  plain  Eng^sh  means  younger  sons,  witib  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  a*year,-*'*are 
of  necesfflty  a  much  more  numerous  race  than 
the  older  sons,  who,  in  ad(Mtion  to  the  title, 
always  inherit  the  estate.     The  detrimentals 
are,  perhaps,  to  Ihe  *<  prizes," — ^that  is,  the  dkler 
sons, — ^in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one*    Here 
tile  mathematical  chi&nces  of  an  error  are  ap- 
palling to  contemplate ;  but  putdng  €be  -mere 
question  of  numbers  oiit  of  view,  the  dang^  of 
a  ^  fatal  mistake'*  is  great,  owing  to  the  ^  s^ee 
of  the  romantic,^  which  is  generally  to  be  f<rtind 
in  those  young  misses  just  ^emancipated  from 
tlie  bondage   of  the  boardingHsehod,  or  the 
despotism  of  the  home-govianiess,  w^  Iheit 
lieails  crammed  with  the  siddy  sentimentalities 
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of  modem  noveU  Coronets  are  baubles  in 
tfaw  eyes — titles^  paltry  distinctionfl — ^Cortune^ 
so  much  lumber.  To  be  married  to  an  officer 
in  the  army,  with  his  guinea  a  day,  or  to  some 
^^  handsome  young  man,''  with  300^  a-year, 
would  insure  them  perf^  and  linintemipted 
bUss.  To  ste^  dear  of  these  detrimentalsb 
who»  by  a  sort  of  ill-starred  fittafity,  are  always 
crossing  her  path,  is  a  task  which  requires  the 
most  consummate  tact,  and  coets  every  mother 
who  chaperons  her  daughters,  a  world  of  anxiety. 
Equal  tact  and  equal  anxiety  are  requisite  to 
follow  up  the  pursuit  of  the  jmze  she  has  in  hfsr 
eye^  with  any  chance  of  success.  She  soon 
learns  how  many  others  are  running  a  race  with 
her:  she  soon  perceives  that  a  host  of  caps  9X^ 
set  at  the  same  *^  elder  son.**  Perhaps,  just  as 
she  fancied  all  was  safe — ^that  the  game  was 
she  sees  some  competitor  gallop  up  and 
it  in  triumjdi  from  before  her  eyes.  Ima- 
gine, those  who  can,  what  must  be  the  feelings 
of  a  mother  when  she  thus  finds^  in  a  moinen^ 
that  all  her  labour  is  lost  Perhaps  the  season 
is  drawing  towards  a  dose :  in  that  case  she 
must  resign  herself  to  despair.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  she  succeeded  m  raising  the 
money  to  commence  the  campaign :  that  money 
is  all  spent:   her  balls,  and  parties  and  opera* 
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h&x,  bare  all  gone  &r  nottang;  and  she  sees  no 
rational  prospect  of  being  able  to  **  chance^ 
anotber  season.  Her  daugbters  must  eiifaer  re* 
main  on  her  hands  for  life,  or  she  mnst  concur 
in  &eir  marrying  <^  those  beggars,"  fhe  detri- 
mentals. Horrible  alternative  I  What  misery 
ean  equal  this  ?  Echo  answers — What  nnsery 
^an  equal  this  ?  That  of  the  young  misses  ap- 
proaches, thoagh  it  does  not  equal  it  Mamma, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  constaxrtly  puts  aU 
her  ingenuity  into  requisition  to  keep  them  out 
•of  the  detrimentals' — which  is  another  term  for  ^ 
harm's-^way.  She  forces  them  to  keep  company 
mth  those  for  whose  company  their  romantic 
notions  bad  inspired  them  with  a  sujnresne  am- 
tempt  To  be  denied  die  society  of  those  of 
the  oppodte  sex  whom  they  love^  and  to  be 
obliged  to  associate  with  those  they  dislike,  are 
two  most  prolific  sources  of  uhhappiness  to  the 
unmarried  females  in  the  upper  ranks  of  lifob 
A  third  is,  the  feeling  of  rivafay  which  exists 
among  all  young  misses.  It  is  ike  perfection  of 
wretchedness  for  one  young  lady  to  see  herself 
neglected  by  the  marriageal^  men,  while  they 
fevish  their  attentions  on  some  of  her  biTourite 
aequaintances.  And  a  young  lady*s  perceptions 
are  remarkably  quick — (rfben  mudi  quicker  than 
llie  ituct  wanaats— in  all  matters  of  this  kin  « 
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Sbe  is,  in  oib^  ward%  singttlarly  dexteroiM  in 
odObcting  malexials  tat  her  own  misery.  To 
see  another  Burpaas  her  in  the  elegance  or  rixdi- 
neas  of  her  dress*  is  also  a  source  of  supreme 
misery  to  a  young  lady.  Then  there  is  the 
loving  to  diBtraotion  some  one  whose  aftctions 
are  placed  on  another)  or  whom*  from  their  ac- 
cidental circumstances*  there  is  net  the  least 
chance  of  ever  being  hef  s.  Hieee*  and  wmr 
merable  other  things  which  to  us  appear  quite 
unimportant*  often  render  the  £ur  bosoms,  of 
yoimg  ladies  in  the  higher  walks  of  M^  the 
seat  of  unutterable  wretchechdess*  One  who 
iooks  at  such  matters  supc^cially^  enters  a  ball* 
room,  and  sees  a  smile  on  every  youthful  fiemale 
countenance  before  him :  he  concludes  there  is 
nothing  but  happiness  there.  Ck>uld  he  unveil 
each  bosom  he  would  find  a  mass  of  misery 
beneath  the  very  sight  of  which  would  surprise 
and  appal  him. 

Of  the  amount  of  misery  in  high  life  whkh 
results  from  injudicious  marriages,  I  will  not 
again  speak,  having  in  a  previous  part  of  the 
chapter  referred  to  it  Beaades,  it  must  be  m 
visible  to  every  person  of  the  letst  reflection^ 
that  to  dwell  on  it  were  unnecessary.  The  ifmy 
habits  of  the  Higher  Classes,  both. among. the 
married  and  single,  .are  of  necessity  produetife 
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of  mudi  unhappiness.  Their  life  durix^  <*  the 
ieaatiBi*'  esMiHts  an  unmterrupted  coimie  of 
^^^paliop»^  which  is  thdr  own  &yourite 
term  when  referring  to  it  Operas,  parties, 
halls,  keep  thf  m  up  eyery  successive  night  dH 
tkreo  or  four  o'eloek  on  the  following -momiiig. 
Languor  and  heidachesy  and  othcir  unjdettBant 
sensations,  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  next 
day ;  and  these  <^  natinral  ills  thkt  flesh  is  heir  to," 
are  almost  invariie^ly  acccnnpanied  by  others^  of 
a  mental  nature.  No  lady,  I  b^ere;  no,  nor 
gentleman  either,  ever  looked  boiik  on  Ae  ball 
orpv^aaiacuous  party  of' die  previous  evemng, 
nith •  feelings  of  unmixed  pleasure:  balls ^attd 
parties  are  pleasant  mou^  in  the  progpeei; 
in  the  retrospect  ike  painfol  immeasurably  pre* 
ponderates.  As  necessary  efiects  of  late  hours 
and  hot  roomily  and  eating  and  diinkingmore 
than  nature  requires,  eome  yacious  diseases, 
whiQb>  if  not  permanently  destruetiye  of  heUth, 
deprive  tihe  partieia,  for  a  time,  of  idl  enjoymetit. 
They  reverse  ihe  order  of  Natmre ;  tiaey  go  to  bed 
when  they  ought  to  be  risii^  from  it  It  is  to 
be  eiqpeeted,  therefore^  diey  diould  be  called  on 
to  pay  ibe  penalty  whidi  Nature  inyaiiably 
exacts  from  tbose  who  transgress  her  laws.  But 
to  eaumon^  Hie  sources  of'unfaappioeas  in 
ariatoefatie  Ufei  i^we  all  endbsatask. 
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I  h8T»  thus  endeavoured  to  portray  ariato- 
cratic  cbaracttr.  ^  Beliold  the  {ueture  I  b  H 
Uke?^  Thoae  who  have  aeen  moat  of  high  fifiB, 
and  studied  the  upper  dasses  of  society  moat 
attentayely,  wiH,  I  doubt  not^  bear  testimony  to 
ita  fidelity.  But  I  am  anxious  to  guard  againat 
die  purport  of  my  observations  being  misunder- 
stood. I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  there  is 
anything)  inherently,  more  vidous  in  tfie  blood 
of  the  two  or  ttree  thousand  who  constitute  the 
ariatocracy  of  the  meiropolisi  than  diere  is  in 
llie  blood  of  the  daases  below  them.  If  they 
are  more  dissolotei  if  they  have  less  of  sound 
and  virtttooa  principle  ttnong  them,  than  other 
persons,  I  attribute  the  circumstance  chiefly  to 
the  accidents  of  their  situation.  They  have 
greater  &ciliiies  of  gratifying  their  profligate 
propensities  than  die  rest  of  mankind :  they  are» 
moreover,  exposed  to  much  greater  temptations. 
Let  the  humblest  person  in  the  land  be  sud- 
denly raised  to  the  peerage,  and  give  him  ample 
pecuniary  means,  and  you  may  depend  on  it, 
diat,  unless  under  the  restraints  of  sound  Chris- 
tian principle^  he  wiH  soon  make  himself  as 
notorious  for  his  profligacy  as  the  nobleman 
who  can  trace  his  title  and  Isonily  back  to  tiie 
Conquest  My  chief  ground  of  quarrel  wiA 
the  aristocracT^  is,  tiiat  with  such  defects  of  dui* 
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racter  as  I  haye  pointed  out,  they  should  arro- 
gate to  themselves  credit  for  alltiu^  is  virtuous 
in  the  world,  and  should  hold  themselves  up  as 
exemplars,  both  in  regard  to  morals  and  main 
ners^  to  all  below  them.  That  I  have  not  exag- 
gerated their  vices,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  tbose 
which  characterise  the  Middle  and  Lower  dasses, 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  made  suffidently  manifest 
in  ibe  two  following  chapters. 

But  let  me  not  close  this  one  without  pajringa 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  beauty  of  the  femakT 
Ivanches  of  the  aristocracy.  Many  of  them  are^ 
in  this  respect,  models  of  perfection.  At  tlie 
June  exhibition,  at  Chiswick,  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  there  were  present  about  8^009  of 
ibe  nobility  and  gentry.  About  one-half  of  the 
number  consisted  of  ladies,  and  the  most  pre- 
judiced against  the  aristocracy  must  admit  that 
there  were  many  perfect  beauties  among  them. 
The  Princess  of  Capua,  the  late  Miss  Smyth, 
whose  personal  attractions  had  been  so  much 
boasted  at,  was  one  of  tiie  number :  there  were 
sones  as  pretty  and  beautifiil  as  she.  Tlie 
assemblage  of  ladies  present  at  the  last  proro- 
gation of  Parliament  afforded  another  display 
of  aristocratic  beauty.  Hiere  were  about  200 
present  on  that  occasion ;  and  so  struck  were  the 
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tbif#  Ferrian  princes  irith  their  dmnoa,  im 
dnpi^  the  ceremony  of  prorogation  thqr  paid 
no  attention  to  the  Kingor  to  anythini^  but  the 
peenaaea  ^"^  their  daaghtenk 
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CLASSES. 

Tiieir  number-^ImmoraHty  among'  tfacm  *C«Mlieied 
MB  members  of  society— Comparatire  ammmt  «f 
teppiness  among  them— The  prirationa  di^j«me» 
timea  submit  to  to  keep  up  appearances— More  siii- 
ceritj  and  straightforwardness  among  them  than 
among  the  higher  classes^  but  occasionaHj  say 
what  they  do  not  mean— Beauty  of  their  women. 

The  Ididdle  Classes  comprise  a  very  conl&deiv 
able  portion  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  tihe  metro- 
pofis.  What  their  precise  number  may  bd,  it  is 
imposoble  to  say.  Some  bave  supposed  it  can 
be  Htde  sfaort  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  number,  as  just  remarked, 
must  be  very  considerable.  The  expression, 
Ifiddle  Classes,  isyerycomprehensSTe^  but  no 
precise  limits  hare  been  assigned  to  it    My 
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own  opmion  i%  that  a  very  good  definition  of 
the  phrase  may  be  given  by  saying  that  liie 
laddie  Classes  consist  of  those  fiunilies  whose 
annual  expenditure  exceeds  2502.  or  dOCM.  a 
year,  and  who  have  no  acddent  of  birth  or 
station  in  society  which  would  justify  us  in 
ranking  them  among  the  higher  dasses. 

Immorality  prevaSs  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  tiie  Middle  Classes  in  the  metrop^^; 
bat  by  no  means  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the 
higher  and  lower  walks  of  life.  Let  any  person 
take  a  given  number  of  his  acquaintances  among 
the  ACddle  Classes,  and  a  given  number  of  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  of  whose  conduct  he 
is  cognizant^  and  he  will  find,  on  making  the 
comparison,  that  there  is  much  less  immorality 
among  the  former.  Let  the  comparison  be  also 
made  between  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and 
he  will  find  the  result  equally  in  favour  of  the 
fimner  dass.  If  any  one  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  extent  to  which  the  various  vices  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  previous  chs^ter,  pre- 
vails among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  re- 
spectively, it  will  be  found,  that  though  there 
exists  too  much  ground  for  censure  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  there  by  no  means  exists  the  same 
ground  as  in  that  of  the  former.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  crime  of  conjugal  infidelity ;  there  are 
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OBBieasurably  fewer  instances — due  regard  being 
bad  to  tbe  comparatiye  numbers  of  the  two 
dasses — of  this  crime  among  the  Middle  CSassea 
than  there  are  among  the  aristocracy. 

The  Mddle  Classes^  taken  as  a  body,  are  ex- 
cellent members  of  society.  They  may  indeed 
be  said  to  be  die  bene&ctors  of  their  species. 
Tbe  great  majority  of  tiie  many  humane  and 
bencYolent  enterprises  which  are  at  once  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  our  country,  have  their 
origin  among,  and  are  supported  by,  those  who 
move  in  the  middle  sphere  of  life.  Is  oilier 
proof  of  this  than  mere  assertion  wanted?  Ex- 
amine the  composition  of  eyery  public  meeting, 
having  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  the  con* 
dition  of  mankmd,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
persons  in  the  middle  classes  of  society  consti- 
tute the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  pre- 
sent Is  still  further  proof  demanded?  Is 
8(»nething  more  than  being  present,  and  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings,  neces- 
sary to  establish  my  position?  Then  examine 
tlie  list  of  subscribers,  and  see  whether  these  do 
not  almost  exclusively  consist  of  persons  in  the 
middle  walks  of  life. 

But  not  to  pursue  tfie  subject  through  all  its 
bearings,  I  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  met' 
Aovtght  on  the  matter,  and  who  is  capable  of 
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fef  ifwr  ^"  ii»iMMHiiHi<^fl<i-opiaifl«_«i  iLjvhflAflr 
tbe  Sfiddle  Clagses  be  jiol  fsr  more  TOtiKHi% 
bttth  in  nigvd  to  tfadr  priyate  and  pubiie  con*- 
duct^  than  the  aristocrafiy. 

To  apeak  in  the  same  bieath  oi  the  ob%a- 
tioDB  under  whidi  sodat^  lies  to  the  hij^aad 
middle  chuMea  vespectiyelyi  in  reference  to  in- 
taPectnal  and  mechaniml  achieveinent%  were  an 
inault  to  the  latter  I  How  many^of  our  nobles 
Iwre  dJBtingHighed  themselyea  by  making  any 
peat  diaooTory  which  has  conduced  to  the  comr» 
frit  or  welfiure  of  mankind?  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  instaneea-in  which  important  discoveries 
in  moial%  aeienee^or  meehanies^  have  be^i  made 
by  perscms  in  the  lower  walks  of  life^  are  we  not 
axdusiyely  indebted  for  those  discoveries  to  the 
Middle  CSasses  of  soci^y  ?  Imigfat  extend  the 
observation  to  almost  every  great  enterprise,  of 
whatever  kind,  whether  by  sea  or  land*  All  these 
are  planned,  all  of  thrai  are  exeeitfed,by  penona 
vanmng  in  the  middle  spheres  of  life. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  greatest  error  ever 
committed  by  those  in  the  middle  ranks  of  sodely 
-^-'an  error,  however,  let  it  be  understood,  conn^ 
mitted  but  by  comparatively  few  of  them— ?ia 
that  of  asfarii^  at  being  received  into  the  cir- 
cles of  the  i|{^r  classes,  and  a  consequent  aU 
tepo^  to  emulate  tbe  /habits  of  the  latten    Thia 
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leads  limn  to  inoturr  m  expenditot®  ftr  above 
tfadr  incomey^and  it  has  the  efTect  of  fodteriog 
a  apixit  of  foolish,  if  not  of  criminal  pride.    His 
vain  emidation,  this  apxious  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered better  in  point  of  circuB^tanoes  than 
ibey  re^dly  are,  is  invariably  sure  to  end  in  l^e 
ruin  of  the  unhapj^  persons  who  are  the  sub- 
jects  of  it    It  is  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
ci  passions; -it  is  altogether  different  from  the 
commendable  de^e  so  generally  entertained  to 
better  one's  condition  in  life.    The  first  is  the 
result  of  empty  vanity,  and  seeks  gratification 
in  despite  of  circumstances;  the  other  arises 
from  a  virtuous  and  noble  feeling  which  the 
£)eity  has  implanted  in  men's  bosoms,  and  which 
would  disdain  to  be  gratified  at  the  expense 
either  of  any  abstract  moral  princijde,  oi*  of  any 
individual's  interest 

The  passion  I  am  reprobating  often  leads 
those  who  indulge  it,  to  do  such  ridiculous  things 
as  to  make  them  the.la\:^hing-stocks  of  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  them.  I  know  one  gentle- 
man of  some  commerdal  note  who  resides  at 
the  east  end  of  London^  whose  legislative  duties 
call  him  every  afternoon,  during  the  session,  to 
Westminster.  He  invariably  wears  cotton  gleves 
until  he  reaches  Charing  Cross,  not  deeming  it 
likely  he  will  encounter  any  of  the  ^^faskoffo^ 
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abW  farther  eastward;  but  bq  soon  ta  he 
comes  in  sight  of  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  he 
dolb  lus  cotton  ones,  stows  them  into  Ids 
pocket,  and  replaces  them  by  a  white  kid  pair. 
He  then  considers  himself  in  a  condition  to  see 
and  be  seen  by  any  of  the  noble  lords  who,  at 
the  hour  of  the  Houses  meedng,  are  riding  and 
driving  and  walking  in  such  numbers,  between 
Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

I  know  another  instance, — and  let  it  be  o1>- 
served  I  am  only  speaking  the  sober  truth, — of 
two  gentlemen  whose  ambition  to  be  conriidered 
among  the  great,  wofuUy  contrasts  with  their 
pecuniary  circumstances.  They  are  now  living, 
and  have  been  for  two  years,  in  one  furnished 
apartment  on  a  second  floor.  Hiere  is  no  room 
for  two  beds  in  the  apartment,  and  consequently 
one  of  them  is  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  sofa. 
Tliis  they  do  alternately,  or,  if  he  who  has  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  the  bed  on  a  particular 
night,  has  occasion  to  rise  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing than  his  friend,  the  latter  considers  the 
circumstance  quite  a  vrindM;  he  leaps  at 
once  from  the  sofa,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
vacant  bed.  But  the  most  ludicrous  part  of 
the  business  is  the  way  in  which  they  manage 
ibeir  jointrstock  of  linen.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  FabtaflTs  ragged  regiment^   who  only  had 
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Usee  shirtai  and  tbese  all  tattend  and  ton, 
among  UiaiDt-^tbough  one  hundrod  and  fifty  in 
number.  My  two  heroes  are  not  qnite  so  badfy 
efff  for  they  have  four  tolerably  good  ahirts  b»* 
tween  them.  By  an  arrangenrant  which  I  can- 
not prqperly  describe,  they  always  contrire  to 
haye  one  of  tfie  shirts  ready  for  any  emergemyt 
and  wfaicheter  of  them  happens  to  need  it  fintf 
is  entitled  to  it  In  Ae  artide  of  eating  and 
drinking,  when  at  their  own  expense,  tiiey  are 
obliged  to  be  remarkably  modwate.  They  ve* 
getate  on  next  to  nothing,  and  yet  they  are  in 
tiie  habit  ci  dining  out  and  mixing  with  persons 
movii^,  if  not  in  strictly  aristocratic  society,  in 
a  iqphere  which  approximates  to  it  I  admire 
tiie  man  who  wishes  to  keep  up  his  station  in 
society,  though  his  drcumstanoes  are  reduced ; 
but  the  incHvidttals  I  refer  to  are  always,  iiiiile 
suffering  so  many  priTatlons  at  h<»ne,  striving 
to  get  into  society  &r  above  their  station 
ditiier  as  gentlemen  or  men  ci  education. 

I  believe  no  one  can  doubt  for  am^mient,  who 
has  ever  turned  his  attention  to  tiie  subject, 
that  there  is  mudi  more  of  happiness  among  the 
Middle  Classes  of  tiie  metropolis  than  in  either 
the  higher  and  lower  wa&s  of  life.  This  in- 
deed foUows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from 
the  s^peiknr  morak  of  ti;e  middle  ranks;  for  it 
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jriSi  alw^  Ibe  famd  diat  mordb  ind  happinesi^ 
whiltir  in  indhridiuAi  or  in  conanniitiesy  go 
htad  in  littid  The  Middle  C3nfieB  have  few  or 
Mne  of  the  srtificiai  wants  which  eharaeterize 
the  aristocfatic  cirelesy  while  they  are  exempt 
frtnn  €bat  aomce  of  unhappinesB  to  Ihe  humUer 
cfawMB  which  has  its  origin  in  their  iniMKtjr  to 
simply  wants  whidi  are  naturaL  The  habits  df 
persons  in  the  nuddk  ranks  of  file  are  usttaUy 
rqgdar;  th^vetire  to  rest  at  a^easonaUe  hour, 
—though  it  weve  still  better  if  it  were  a  littlo 
earlier.  In  Aort^  tiiey  pay  miush  more  req^iet 
to  Nature's  laws  than  those  dwfe  them,  and'  die 
rewards  their  diedisnee  by  making  *tbnn  so 
mueh  hiqppier. 

Of  coarse  there  are  many  exoeptimis  to  the 
remarks  I  have  made.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
neeessary  to  obeenre^  that  there  is  no  rule  with- 
ottt  its  exceptions.  If  I  ispeA.  of  die  Middle 
Classes  as  being,  considered  as  a:body,  the  hap- 
piest of  the  human  race  generally,  as  well  with 
reference  to  the  metropolis  in  particular, — ^I  do 
not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  ftct,  that  there  wee 
abundant  instances  of  extreme  misery  among 
them.  I  will  not  advert  to  the  various  causes 
erhence  this  misery  arises.  I  cannot,  however, 
help  alluding  to  one  the  most  prominent  of 
diem.     I   refer  to  the    respectable   iqppesi^ 
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anoe  whi^  certain  indmduab  are  oUi^ged 
to  keep  up  in  sodefy,  with  the  most  Ihnited 
mean8«  Casfss  of  this  kind  are  tax  more  nu- 
merous in  the  metropolis  than  anywhere  else. 
You  see  a  person  with  a  good  coat  on  hB8l)ack^' 
his  manners  are  thoee  of  a^ndeman;  you  jump 
at  once  to  the  condusioii,  lliat  he  is  a  man  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  that»  in  a  word,  he  is. 
among  tl^  happi^t  of  men.  Follow  him  to  his 
home;  txace  out  his  history,  and  see  how  he 
fives  for  one  little  week.  What  sort  of  home 
has  he?  He  fives  in  a  wretched  roopti,  on  a 
second  or  third  floor;  or,  iimay  be,  in  an  attic, 
in  some  dirty,  imperfectly  ventilated  part  of  tbe 
town.  What  is.  he  ?  He  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, wa&  brought  up  in  easy  and  reqiectable 
drcuinstances,  but  his  parents'  means  are  no 
more  than  suffici^it,  and  that  with  the  best 
management,  to  ^^keep  th^ir  own  howe;^  he  is 
consequently  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and 
these  are  as  yet  so  sl^fider  as  barely  to  suffice^^ 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  He  cannot, 
perhaps  afford  to  have  more  than  one  diet  a  day, 
imd  that  consists  of  the  most  hoinely  food*  And 
yet  his  educatioii,  his  station  in  society,  and  his 
prospeets,  all  press  on  him  the  desirableness  of 
keeping  up  an  appeaxtnce,  which,  in  other 
words,  xpeans,  in  hia  case^  that  the  ba^  muat 
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be  attended  to  at  the  expense  of  thebdlj.  Need 
I  Bay  that  the  physical  evils  to  which  such  a 
person  b  subject,  are  infinitely  aggravated  by 
moral  considerations  ?  His  iiefinement  of  mind, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has  been 
brought  upf  give  an  edge  to  hb  physical  privar- 
tions,  of  which  none  but  himself  can  form  any 
^idea.  A  person  belonging  to  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  living  in  the  same  wretched  apart- 
ment, and  as  inadequately  supplied  with  food, 
would  not  experience  a  dthe  of  his  unhappiness. 
Tliis  is  not  the  case  with  individuals  only: 
whole  Csmilies,  and  many  more  of  Aem  than  is 
generally  supposeci^  are  in  the  same  situation* 
I  myself  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
personally  cognisant  of  many  such  instances. 
I  know  cases  in  which  lumlies  rent  houses  at 
120/L  a  year, — ^respectable  houses  being  as  neces- 
sary in  their  case  as  apparel, — ^where  they  vnQ 
have  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  lUnner  far 
eight  or  ten  days  consecutively ;  nothing  indeed 
but  a  cup  of  cofiee  with  a  slice  of  bread  in  the 
morning,  and  a  pint  of  beer  with  a  dry  crust  in 
the  afternoon.  The  cravings  of  nature  are 
hardly  ever  fiilly  gratified.  They  are  only 
<<  appeased,''  as  the  phrase  goes.  Hie  hand- 
some furniture  in  the  house  only  aggravates 
the    privations    of   the    parties.      They   are 
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fioely  dressed;  and eYerydiiiig  appears  respeefe^ 
able,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  eje  of  vkitors.  Lktle 
do  those  Tisitors  jknow  the  straggle  they  hare 
to  keep  up  appearances;  little  do  they  suppose 
they  are  kept  up  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  of  the 
necessairies  of  lifel  Little  do  they  apprehend 
that  delicate  young  fema^  lit  that  time  of  life 
i^^ca  one's  appetite  is  usually  keenest,  are 
constantly  reposed  to  the  gnawings  of  hunger, 
aiid  have  constantly  to  resist  a  disposition  to 
what  Lord  Baeon  calls  the  wcurst  of  aU  rebellions 
— ^Ihe  rd[)ellion  of  the  belly. 

In  the  Middle  Classes  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  of  sincerity  and  straightforwardness  than 
there  is  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be .  denied  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  they  are  guilty  of  saying  what  ^ey  do 
not  mean.  The  cases  to  whieh  I  refer  are 
the  more  inexcusably  because  they  are  quite 
gratuitous.  For  example,  what  is  more  common 
tiban  for  one  acquaintance  to  say  to  another  on  a 
chance  meeting  together — '^  Glad  to  see  you  at 
all  times;  look  in  upon  me  any  day  you  are 
passing.''  A  man  of  unsophisticated  mind — one, 
in  other  words^  who  is  nerer,  himself  in  the  ha* 
bit- of  uttering  things  he  does  not  mean — ^wouM 
naturally  condiide  Aat  tins  was  an  uiTitatioii 
giren  to  him  to  visit  his  Mend,  in  the  most  per« 


feet  good  folk  A  better  knowM^  of  the 
ways  of  Ae  metropolitaii  world,  would  at  onoe 
ooonnce  him,  that  he  was  qmto  ndataken ;  diat 
ao  hr  from  being  a  ooidial  iontatiiHii  it  is,  in 
feet,  no  invitation  at  alL  If  he  does  tisit  aa 
aoqoaintance  on  the  strength  of  such  an  infila^ 
tion,  he  will  soon  find  from  the  ooM  formal  man- 
ner— if  not  manifest  surprise  at  the  vi8it-M>f  die 
person  tisited,  that  he  has  put  a  eonstruction  ea 
the  words  they  were  never  intended  to  bear. 
But  the  same  kind  of  insboerify  displays  itsdf 
under  another,  and  to  persons  uaacquaiated 
with  the  mittrspolis,  still  more  inconvenient  forau 
Two  acquaintances  meet ;  they  diake  hands;  die 
usual  **  How  4h>  you  do?^  and  some  other  com- 
mon place  phrases  pass  between  them :  ihef  are 
about  to  part:  of  course^  they  again  shake  hands 
before  bidding  each  other  <<  good-bye.**  While 
their  hands  are  joined,  Mr*  Jones  says  to  Mr. 
Smith,  *^  I  say.  Smith,  you'll  come  and  take 
break&st  with  me  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o'dock."  **I  Ufill,  my; dear  Cdkyw,''  says  Mr* 
Smith.  They  part;  and  neither  Mr*  Jones^ 
nor  Mr.  Smith  think  anything  more  of  the 
matter.  The  dnng  is  perfectly  well  nndetstood 
on  both  sides.  Netting  was  meant  by  the  one 
party  ingiving  the  invitatiQii;  nothing  was  u&iendr 
ed  by  the  other  in  accepting  it    However  w- 
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JK&saMe  lihis  gratuitous  insiiicerity  may  be  in 
^ory,  it  is  practicaUy  harmless  in  so&r  as  re- 
gards tkoseirho  have  been  in  London  some 
time»  With  strangers  it  is  otherwise.  Not 
tiiemsdhres  accustomed  to  give  invitations  whidi 
are  nev^  meant  to  be  accepted,  they  never 
suspect  others  of  beh^  guilty  of  such  a  prae* 
lice.  In^  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  there- 
fore, they  accept  of  sudi  invitations  in  earnest, 
and  are  punctual  to  the  moment  appointed. 
Judge  of  their  astonishment  and  mortification 
when,  on  going  to  the  house  of  the  party  who 
visited  Ihem,  they  perceive  plainly  from  the 
cddness  of  their  reception  that  they  were  not 
6xpeeted*> 

I  have  often  been  amused  widi  the  humor- 
ona  account  ^(4iidi  a  friend  of  mine  has  given 
me  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  was  put, 
from- the  practioe  I  am  reprobating,  when  he 
fifBlf  vi»ted  the- metropolis.  I  shall  give  it,  as 
fiffu»  my  recollection  wUl  enable  me,  in  his 
pwa  words;  *^  I  can  speak  feelingly/'  he  says, 
^^^ssolije^.  When  I  first  came  to  London, 
it'was  in  th&  middle  of  a  severe  winter.  Amoi^ 
miy'^t  calls  oneVas  on  a  family atthe  west 
end  of  OsdosdHsfkreet,  witfiwiiom  I  hsuLhad  a 
grea^deal  of  frienfiUy  eorreq^ondenee.   Kotbing 
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could  exceed  the  cordiality  of  my  reoepiimL 
An  early  day  was  appointed  for  my  dining  irttli 
my  Oxford-street  friends,  when  some  of  my  ac* 
quaintances  were  to  be  invited  to  meet  me: 
whether  that  invitation  was  given  in  good  hi£bf 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining. 
^Bnt,^  said  Mrs.  Warrenton,  just  as  I  was 
Indding  the  family  good-night  —  ^  but  youH 
oome  and  take  breakfost  with  us  to»morrow 
mining  at  nine  o'clock.'  <  Pray  tfo,  Mr.  Mo- 
ray,^ said  ]!^Gss  Warrenton,  with  an  apparent 
earnestness  which  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  invitation.  ^  Now,  be 
sure  you  come,'  added  Miss  Letitia.  Miss 
Warrenton  and  Miss  Letitia  were  two  of  d|^  <^ 
prettiest  young  ladies  I  have  ever  seen.  Cdo^ 
sidering  the  season  of  the  year,  the  eaj^gess  of 
Ae  hour,  and  the  distance  of  the  placfe^^rdm  my 
lodgings,  for  I  was  residing  at  the  time — and  tbs 
Warrentons  knew  it  full  well — at  the  east  end  of 
the  city, — I  looked  on  the  invitati(m  as  a  piece  of 
inhumanity;  one  indeed  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  might  with  great  propriety 
have  takea  up ;  but  then  I  charitably  concluded 
that  it  was  the  inhumanity  of  thoughtlessness. 
My  first  feeling  was  to  excuse  mysdf  in  llie 
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best  way  I  could;  but  then,  when  I  recoUeeted 
tile  &8cinating  smiles  and  honied  accents  with 
which  the  inyitation  of  the  mother  was  repeated 
by  the  two  beautiful  daughters,  I.  could  not 
find  in  my  heait  to  refuse.  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation— I  assured  them  I  would  do  myself 
the*  pleasure  ol  being  with  them  next  morning 
at  nine  o'clock  precisely.  Kext  morning  came* 
And  what  a  shocking  morning  it  was  I  I  had 
never  before,  nor  have  ever  since  seen,  and  de- 
voutly hope  I  never  shall  see  such  another  morn- 
ing; It  ^as  at  eight  I  rose.  It  blew  a  tempest; 
it  rained  in  torrents.  Chimney  tiles  were  mere 
playthings  in  the  hands  oS  the  wind,  if  the  wind 
xnay  be  personified ;  they  were  fiyibg  in  all  di- 
rections. The  sides  of  the  houses  were  water* 
spouts  all  along ;  every  street  was  a  lliames  in 
xniniaVn*e.  Not  a  pedestrian  was  to  be  seen ; 
not  even  a  cab  or  a  hackney-coach  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  scene.  All  before  you  was  de- 
solation. You  would  have  thought  the  metro* 
polls  was  depopulated.  As  yet  I  only  looked 
^out  of  the  window  of  my  losings  in  Bishops- 
gate-street  My  first  determination  was  to  re- 
linquish all  idea  of  so  monstrous  an  undertak- 
ing as  walking  to  the  west-end  of  Oxford-street 
on  Mich  a  morning.  But  then  the  apparent  cor- 
diality of  the  invitation  as  ^ven  by  Mrs.  War- 
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rentoiiy  backed  as  it  was  by  the  emphalio  solid* 
tatioDS  to  comply  vidi  it,  of  the  IffiBsea  War- 
mton,  shot  athwart  my  miBd,  and  I  dared  not 
disappoint  Ihem.  My  own  word  was  pledged ; 
and  nothing  short  of  a  physical  impossibilky 
could  ever  in  such  cases  induce  me  to  break  it. 
Well)  (hen,  I  determined  on  braving  the  ele- 
ments; out  I  rushed  to  the  street  I  walked  or 
raflier  waded  to  iiie  place  of  my  des&iation.  I 
had  an  umbrella,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  as  often 
inverted  by  the  fury  of  the  wind,  as  it  was  in  its 
right  position.  As  I  passed  the  end  of  Fafringw 
don-street^  the  chimney  tile.  No.  7,  after  sundry 
evolutions  in  the  air,  alighted  within  a  few  yards 
cl  my  feet  Na  8  lost  no  time  in  following 
the  example;  while  No.  9  took  the  liberty, 
after  it  had  wearied  itself  with  its  disportings 
in  the  upper  regions,  of  passing  within  ^a  few 
indies  of  my  frontispiece  in  its  descent  to  a  state 
of  repose  on  terra  firma, 

<<  Most  persons  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
shipwrecked  sailor,  who,  when  cast  on  an  unknown 
shore,  was  quite  electrified  at  the  sight  of  a  gal> 
lows  with  a  man  han^ng  on  it  in  chains,  because, 
he  very  reasonably  concluded,  it  afforded  evi- 
dence of  his  being  iii  a  civilized  country.  Hav- 
ing seen  no  human  being  all  the  way  hitherto^  I 
wras  in   ecstades   at    observing  two  chimney 
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sweeps  staodi^g  shivering  in  Hand  Court,  Hol- 
bom.  It  was  a  proof  that  the  metropofis  had 
not  been  qmte  depopulated — that  I  was  not 

*  tlie  last  man/  To  be  sure,  the  obsenrations 
they  made  to  one  aiiotlier  as  I  passed  were  not 
tJie  most  gratifyrag;  but  I  couki  not  help  that 
^  Vot  in  the  world  could  a^taken  out  that  there 
naan  in  such  a  morning  as  this  ?  said  the  one. 

*  Voy,  I  don't  know,— I  suppose  he's  some 
diief  vot's  been  a  stealing  something,*  was  liie 
reply.  *  And  there^s  no  police  to  cotch  Mm,* 
rejoined  the  first  Quite  true ;  there  was  no 
policeman.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  police  or 
anybody  else  were  concerned,  I  might,  had  I  been 
phyedcally  fit  for  the  task,  have  carried  off  the  half 
(^London  without  molestation  or  anyone  crying 
<^  Stop  thie£'  At  length,  drendied  and  exhaust- 
ed, I  readied  the  door  of  the  Warrentons.  I 
knocked  and  rang.  Sally  promptly  answered  the 
doer.  Never  shall  I  forget  tiie  surprise  and' 
hiilTor  depicted  on  her  countenance  when  she 
beheld  me.  I  am  positive^  without  being  a  pro- 
faned {jiydiogfiomist,  that  she  thought  me  mad. 

^        <  I  am  afiraid  I  am  too  late,'  said  I,  as  I  rushed 
hastily  past  her  into  the  house. 

"*Wh»k  did  you  say,   Sir?'  observed  the 
nymph,  pricking  up  her  ears. 

VOUJ*  o. 
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«<«Too  late  for  breakfiut,*  I  r^eated. 

**  *La,  ^,  there's  none  of  them  out  of  bed 
yet:  I  am  sure^  Sir,  they  expected  no  one  to 
breakfaust 

(c  I  was  atupified.  The  announcement  depriyed 
me  for  the  moment  of  all  feeling  of  conscious- 
ness. On  recoY^ing  myseli^  I  quitted  the  house, 
and  never  crossed  its  threshold  since.  Had  the 
invitation,  followed  by  such  cruel  treatment, 
been  given  by  one  of  my  own  sex,  my  course 
was  dear :  but  as  there  were  none  but  females 
implicated  in  the  affiront,  I  thought  the  best  me* 
thod  of  showing  my  resentment  was  by  never 
again  darkening 'their  door.'^ 

There  is  another  description  of  gratuitous  de» 
ception  which  is  very  general  among  the  Middle 
Classes  of  the  metropolis.  I  i^llude  to  the  prac- 
tice of  advertising  public  dinners  and  public 
meetings  to  take  place  at  a  certain  hour  ^^  pre* 
cisely,^  while  they  do  not  take  (dace  for  an  hour, 
often  not  for  an  hour  and  a  hal(  after  tt^e  time 
specified.  Strangers  in  London  are  often  put 
to  great  inconvenience  in  such  cases:  ibey  put 
off  other  engagements,  they  leave  their  firieods  ab- 
ruptly, or  their  business  before  it  1$  half  finished* 
in  order  u>  be  ac  a  public  dinner  or  4  public 
meeting  ac  the  time  mendoneo.    Tliey  get  into 
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a  esib,  and  cause  die  dnver  to  pioceed  al  so  ra- 
Jiid  a  rate  as  to  endanger  their  necks,  in  order 
(imt  they  may  reach  the  place  appointed  at  die 
**  precise*  hour.  They  get  there  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  Judge  of  their  surprise  and  mor- 
tification when  they  find  the  ^<  large  room" 
quite  empty :  not  a  human  being  is  in  it  They 
would  have  been  in  sufficient  time  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  later.  The  practice  of  ad- 
vertising such  dinners  and  meetings"  to  take 
place  at  a  certain  hour  *^  precisely,"  when  it  is 
not  intended  they  shall  take  place  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after,  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. It  is  a  gratuitous  and  perfectly  unjus- 
tifiable species  of  public  fib-telling.  The  late 
Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  though  his  standard  of  pub- 
lic morals  was  by  no  means  the  hi^est^  often, 
in  my  hearing,  condemned  this  custom  in  the 
most  unmeasured  terms. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  beauty  of  the  femde 
branches  of  the  aristocracy.  It  were  an  unpar- 
donable omission  to  pass  over  in  silence  that  of 
the  women  belonging  to  the  AGddle  Classes.  My 
impression  is,  that  the  latter,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate^ are  much  more  beautiful  than  the  former. 
Let  any  one  walk  up  and  down  Regent  Street  in 
a  fine  afternoon  in  May  or  June,  and  he  will  be 
much  more  struck  with  the  femJale  beauty  he 
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dbmtfm  moog  tlM  pedeilriaiis  tbera^  tiha 
witli  tli6  bdftuty  li6  witoMMB  wnoiig  tli6  lidiM 
irtio  take  their  ^^mxmgf*  m  q[dendid  canutgei 
an  the  PaiL 
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Their  moral  cooditioiH-PxeTpl«iioe .  of  aexiuil  inter- 
courso  among  them — Their  GOi\jugal  infidelity — 
Their  addiction  to  drunkenness^ Their  want  of  re. 
apect  to  the  truth — Their  deficiency  in  honesty— 
Their  wantof  religioa^Their  social  condition— Tho 
seenes  of  misery  which  are  to  be  witneased  in  didr 
dwtUfegs^Their  want  of  aympaifay  in  each  othet^a 
au£brfngs— The  patience  with  wiiieh  they  submit  to 
their  prirations^  and  the  cheerfulness  sometimes 
shown  under  them— Several  traits  in  their  character 
pointed  out 

The  Lower  Gasses  of  society  m  liie  metiopdb 
is  a  sobject  of  too  extefuedve  a  nature  to  admit 
of  juBlace  b^g  done  to  it  in  the  limited  space 
^AaA  I  can,  coiildBtently  mA  the  plan  of  Ada 
work,  aet  apart  for  it  AA  I  ahaDbeable  todo^ 
wfU  be  to  ad  vert  to  eome  traita  in  thdr  fjumeler. 
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Tlie  moral  oondition  of  the  Lower  CSasees  m 
LondoU)  is  of  a  nature  which  it  is  painful  to 
contemplate.  In  the  case  of  thousands  indeed, 
all  traces  of  morality  are  utterly  efiaced  from 
their  minds.  They  are  as  demoralized  in  tlieir 
thoughts  and  habits,  except  when  restrained  by 
a  fear  of  the  laws,  as  if  they  were  living  in  the 
most  heathen  parts  of  the  world.  Sexual  inter- 
course obtains  among  them  to  a  most  frightful 
extent  You  will  noi^.  perhiq^  meet  witb  one 
young  man  in  a  hundbnec^  who  has  passed  his 
twentieth  year,  who  can  plead  innocence  in 
this  respect  Were  a  young  man,  indeed,  to 
say  that  he  never  had  any  such  intercourse  with 
those  of  the  opposite  sex,  ^e  would  only  e^pos? 
himself  to  the  ridicule  of  all  his  acquaintances; 
for  not  only  does  this  species  of  imm<»ality  pre- 
vail to  the  fri|^itful  exrt^t  to  irfiich  I  have 
referred,  but  it  is  openly  boasted  o(  as  if  there 
were  something  meritorious  in  it  Among  young 
men,  ^<  feats,"  as  they  call  them,  in  this  way, 
are  the  nover^&iling  topics  of  conversation ;  and 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  two  or  tlsree 
of  them  to,  visit  together  houses  which  are 
tenanted  by  *<  unfortunate  girls  r*  The  extent 
to  which  sexual  intercourse  is  carried  on  among 
the  Xiower  Classes  of  the  metropolis,  may  be  in* 
fiised  from  the  foct,  that  it  has  been  found,  on 
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a  careful  calculation,  that  one  out  of  every  three 
girls,  daughters  of  persons  in  the  lower  walks  of 
Hfe,  openly  walks  the  streets  before  they  are 
twenty  years  of  age ;  while  a  great  many  remain 
under  their  parents'  roof,  or  in  employment  as 
servants,  who  secretly  indulge  in  the  vice  o^, 
prostitutian.  '  The  entire  number  in  London, 
of  those  unfortunate  creatures  called  girls  of 
the  town,  is  estimated  at  80,000 ;  eight  thousand 
of  whom  die  a  premature  death  every  year. 
This  is  an  appalling  circumstance,  and  I  shall 
most  probably  make  it  the  subject  of  detailed 
remark  in  some  future  work. 

I  have  made  some  pointed  observations  on  the 
prevalence  of  conjugal  infidelity  among  the  aris- 
tocratic circles  of  society.  I  am  compelled  td 
admit,  that  the  same  vice  prevails  to  a  truly 
frightful,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  among 
the  Lower  Classes.  The  records  of  the  police- 
offices  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  this.  There 
is  not  a  day  in  which  there  are  not  one  or 
more  cases  brought  before  the  sittiilg  ma^s- 
tratfes,  of  wives  applying  for  an  order  to  enforce 
maintenance .  by  their  husbands, — the  parties 
having  separated  because  of  a  too  well-founded 
jealousy.  The*  husband  blames  the  wife  for 
infidelity  with  some  other  man ;  she  retorts  the 
chai^ge,  and  points  to  proofe  t  the  truth  is,  they 
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we  bodi  equally  gnilty.  Perhaps  there  aie  few 
oiore  abundant  sources  of  misery  among  the 
Lower  Classes,  than  that  of  a  strong  susincion 
of  each  other's  conjugal  fidelity.  How  could  it  be 
expected  to  be  otherwise  ?  They  have  no  moral 
sense  of  the  evil  of  sexual  intercourse  with  otfa^s. 
No  matter  the  extent  to  which  they  indulge 
in  the  viee^  they  hare  no  compunctious  Yisit^ 
ings  on  the  subject  It  neyer  for  a  m<»nent 
occurs  to  them  they  have  done  a  moral  wrong. 
If  they  can  only  conceal  it  from  one  another; — if 
the  husband  can  only  so  manage  the  matter  that 
his  wife  shall  not  hear  of  it,  and  if  she  can  only 
sueoeed  in  keeping  her  deviations  frcm  virtue 
concealed  from  her  husband,  all  is  well ;  neither 
party  gives  themselves  any  farther  thought 
about  the  matter.  Thousands  of  children  are~ 
every  year  bom  in  London,  the  offspring  of 
married  women,  whose  fitthers  are  unknown,  as 
an  Irishman  would  express  it,  *^  to  the  mothers 
that  bore  them  !**  It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  , 
the  state  of  morals,  in  this  respect  among  the 
lower  orders  of  society  in  the  metropolisf,  diat 
the  circumstance  of  a  married  woman's,  being 
known  to  all  her  acquaintances  to  have  been  in 
habits  of  sexual  intercourse  with  some  other 
party  than  her  husband,-^oes  not  cause  the%^. 
to  lueak  off  their  friendship  or  familiarity  with 
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her.  8bB  herself  has  no  consiaoiisnesB  of  h«r- 
ing  done  any  wrong;  and  they  caimot  see  any 
faatrm  in  her  conduct 

Hie  fearfiil  extent  to  which  drunkenness  pre* 
r$Sb  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  metropeKs^ 
alBbrcb  another  indication  of  (he  low  state  of 
morals  among  them.    Who  that  knows  anything 
of  Am  habits,  has  not  becaii  forcibly  stmek  wilh 
die  great  quantity  of  aident  spints  consumed 
by  them?    Ton  see  this  hct  stdficienlSy  dear 
in  the  number  of  persons,  of  both  sexee,  yon 
witness  staggering  in  the  streets  or  rollmg  in 
die  mud,  in  those  districts  of  the  metropolis 
dnefly  inhaUted  by  the  Lower  Classes.  But  the 
taic^  is  best  proved  by  the  number  of  ^n  palace 
whidi  everywhere  meet  the  eye,  and  by  the 
vast  number  of  persons  which  crowd  those  n^- 
ceptades  of  <^  blue  ruin.*'  On  a  Saturday  night, 
or  Sunday  morning,  before  all  the  week's  wages 
are    spent,    these    gin    palaces    are    literally 
crammed.  It  has  been  computed,  that  in  fourteen 
of  the  largest  establishments,  about  240,000  per- 
sons  are  visitors,  for  one  or  more  glasses  of  gin,  ' 
in  the  course  of  a  week.     In  some  of  these 
gin  temples  I  have  myself  seen  nearly   lOO 
persons  at  once,  all  busily  engaged  in  doing 
homage  to  Bacchus    It  is  computed  that  tqp- 
waids  of  3,000,000/.  are  annually  expended  by 
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die  Lower  ClaB^es  in  the  metropalison  theardcie 
of  gin  alone.  Thwe  are  thouaandsy  indee^i^  of 
tbeae  Lower  Claaaea  who  dbiefly  live  on  giny 
— ^the  almost  uniTorsal  article  of  drink  among 
dMDL  It  is  quite  common  for  such  persons  to 
be  three  or  four  days  without  partaking  of  anjr 
kind  of  solid  food.  Every  fiirthing  they  receive 
ia  speai  in  the  gin-dipp :  they  have  nothing  but 
rags  on  their  backs — ^they  have  no  fire  nor  fui^ 
juture  in  the  hovels  in  which  they  reside.  Thdr 
passion  for  gin  is  unconquerable;  it  must  be 
gratified  at  any  price.  A  husband  will  see  bis 
wife  and  children  literally  dying  of  want,  and 
yet  he  will  spepd  every  farthing  he  has  in  the 
purchase  of  this  deleterious  liquid*  You  may 
tell  him  that  he  is  not  only  slowfy,  by  indirect 
means,  murdering  his  wife  and  famUy,  but  that 
v]^'^^  in  point  of  fact  committing  suicide:  be 
Tripes  not  doubt  it ;  he  is  possibly  impressed  with 
ike  fiict,  and  yet  he  is  so  completely  the  4&ve 
of  his  passion  for  gin,  tliat  that  passion  must  be 
gratifiedevenat  this  most  frightful  sacrifice.  Nay, 
you  may  tell  him,  and  he  may  be  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  he  is  indulging  his  drinking  practices 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  everlasting  inte- 
rests: he  admits  your  ^position,  but  he  cannot 
.  h^p  himself:  lus  passion  for  this  most  per- 
^Wcious  of  liquids  retains  the  mastery  over  him ; 
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it  insists  on  being  fed,  and  he  feeds  it    Of  IIm 
shifts    aind   expedients  to  which  pn-drinken 
sometimes  resort  to  procure  the  means  of  pm^ 
diasing  <<blue  ruin/'    when  all   Iheir    other 
means '  are  exhausted,-^some  are  as  extraor- 
dinary in  their  conception  as  they  must  be  pain^ 
ful  in  the  execution.    It  wad  proved  before  tiie 
late  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House 
at   Commons    to  inquire   into   the  extent  of 
dnmkenness  in  the  metropolis,  that  one  woman, 
residing  in  Drury  Lane,  after  she  had  disposed 
of  every  article  of  clothing  on  her  back,  and 
every  article  of  furniture  she  had  in  the  house, 
to  enable  her  to  indulge  in  her  gin-driiiking 
propensities, — actually  went  to  a  dentist;,  and 
allowed  him  to  extract,  at  different  times^  every 
tooth  she  had  in  her  head— and  she  had  a  very 
nne  set — on  getting  fourpence  for  each  !   '    *    - 
Of  tiie  number  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  the  m^' 
tropolis,  who  provide  for  themselves  a  premature 
grave  every  year,   by  their  habits   of  intem- 
perance, it  were  impossible  to  form  an  estimate. 
The  testimony  of  every  physician  of  experience 
among  them,   goes  to  prove  that  a  frightful 
amount  of  mortality  annually  arises  from  this 
cause.    And  even  those  of  them  who  are  not 
carried  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  their  intern-: 
perance^  are  enfeebled,  in  the  vast  majority  of*' 
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both  In  body  imd  mind,  hetate  tbey  readi 
a  skMle  «|^  and  ve  dbUged  to  be  transferred^ 
to  Mve  them  fr<Mn  stanratioD,  from  their  own 
abodes  of  misery  to  the  workhouse.  There  thegr 
see  the  lolly  of  their  intonperate  and  ipiprodent 
courses;  but  thaii  it  is  too  late  I  A  Yorkshire- 
mA  who  was  oommatted  a  few  weeks  since  ta 
one  of  our  prisona  for  fekmy,  made  it  his  first 
work  on  being  loeked  up^  to  write  on  the  wal]% 
in  the  best  orthography  he  oould  command,  the 
littowing  couplet: — 

"  He  who  prigs  •  wot's  not  his  own. 
Is  sure  to  coom  to  a  prisson."  t 

The  error  lay  in  not  recollecting  the  maxim 
befofe  he  **  prigged  wot  was  not  his  own  :^  in 
that  case  be  would  not  have  **  coom''  to  '*a  pria- 
son"  at  alL  The  yiptim  of  intemperate  habits 
begins  to  moralise  on  the  folly  of  his  conduct 
when  he  b  immured  in  the  workhouse :  the  evil 
of  it  is,  that  he  did  not  do  so  while  his  moralisa- 
tion  could  have  been  of  service  to  him. 

Example,  moralists  tell  us,  is  more  effectual 
than  precept  Bad  example,  at  least,  is  un- 
doubtedly sa  Of  all  things  it  is  the  most  c(mr 
tagious,  especially  in  one's  own  &mily«  ^'As 
the  old  bird  sings,"  says  the  well-known  pro- 
*  Steals.  t  Prison. 
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norb^  ^the  ymuig  biid  I^araa.''  The  exasi^ 
of  gin-drinking  which  parents  set  their  children, 
is  carefully  followed  by  the  latter.  Little  creai- 
turesy  befoore  (bey  can  well  talk  or  walk,  can 
quaff  tb^.  glass  of /^  blue  ruin,"  without  making, 
a  wry  feoe.  When  they  get  a  little  older,  and 
<^faanee  .to  earn  a  trifle  in  any  way,  it  is  no 
unconunon  thij^g  to  .see  a  father  and  son  club- 
bing their  few  halfpence  together  to  get  a 
quartern  of  gin* 

<^  Charlie,  my  boy,"  said  an  old,  haggard- 
looking  man,  the  other  day,  to  his  son,  as  he 
stood  opposite  to  one  of  the  bacchanalian  tem- 
ples in  Drury  Lane, — ^  Charlie^  my  boy,  haye 
you  arfwd  any  blunt  to-day  r^ 

^Yes^  father,  three^pence,^  said  the  little 
urchin,  who  was  apparently  abjout  eight  years 
dTage. 

<<  Bless  your  little  heart :  com^  let's  have  a 
join:  give  me  the  browns,  and  well  have  a 
qoartem  of  the  right  sort  J* 

^  The  very  best^  then,  fathi^,"  said  Charlie^ 
transferring  the  diree-pence  to  <'  hia  dad." 

<<  Holloa,  Jim !"  said  the  father,  to  a  tippling- 
locking  character  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  with  bis  clothes  hanging  in  rags  about  him, 
and  rejoicing  in  a  brimless  and  crownless  hatj^** 
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^  holloa,  Jim  I  won't  you  come  and  bave  a  liHla 
drop  with  us?* 

<*Oh9  bttherT  exclaimed  the  litde  rascal,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  tippler  of  fifty  years*  standm^ 
^— oh,  father,  don*t  ask  him !  Whaf s  a  quartem 
among  three  of  us  7* 

The  temptations  to  tippling  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis  ar^  undoubtedly  great 
The  following  are  some  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  outside  of  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
DniryLane^  intended  as  invitations  to  go  inside:-^ 
^  Our  motto  is,  the  nimble  ninepence  is  bet- 
ter than  the  slow  shilling.'' — *<  Splendid  ale, 
three-pence  per  pot*^ — "  Brilliant  stout,  two- 
pence halfpenny  per  pot" — *^  Take  no  man^s 
word — taste  and  judge  for  yourselYes,"— **  Un- 
adulterated, unequalled ;  buy,  try,  and  compare." 
— ^<<  Splendid  Jamaica  runu" — <<Stop !  only  think; 
tiiree-pence,  four-pence,  and  five-pence  per  pot" 
^Tbe  cheapest,  most  brilUant,  and  the  best 
liquors  in  London." — "  Superlative  cordial  ^n." 
In  the  inside,  again,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
large  boards  containing,  in  "flaring"  letters, 
such  inscriptions  as  follows:  —  "Magnificent 
pn." — "  Superb ;  fit  for  Commodore  or  Lord 
High  AdmiraL" — "  Superlative  splendid  Cognac 
brandy ;  fit  present  for  a  prince." — "  The  cream 


t. 
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of  ibe  yalfcy*"-^"  The  no-mistake.''—"  The  re- 
gular flare-up." —  ♦*  The  right  sort."— **  The 
real  kBock-me-down,"  &a  Sec.  Here,  as  Mr. 
Buckisgbam  would  say,  here's  a  combination 
of  eloquence  for  you  I  It  is  no  eiv^y  matter  to 
resist  such  powerful  tanptation  to  spirit  drink- 
ing)  and  we  find  accordingly  that  very  few  of  the 
ragged  and  squalid  creatures  to  whom  the  invi- 
tations are  addressed,  do  resist  the  temptation. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gin- 
shop  to  which  I  refer,  there  is  a  churchyard. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  gin*palace  to  the  grave,  is.  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  **  temple"  ip  the  best  friend  the 
sexton  has.  He  dates  a  remarkable  improve^ 
raent  ^  in  trade"  since  the  establishment  of  the 
gin-shop.  The  churchyard  in  which  the  grave- 
diggers  in  Hamlet  performed  the  functions  of 
^heir  office,  cannot  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
gin-temple.  Had  it  been  so,  they  would  have 
h^d  no  cause  to  complain  of  a  want  of  ^^  trade." 

The  Lower  Classes  are  deficient  in  their  re- 
gard  for  truth.  They  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
telling  so  many  conventional  fibs  as  those  in  the 
more  elevated  spheres  of  life,  because  the  usages 
which  obtain  among  diqp  do  not  require  they 
should.    They  neither  pay  nor  receive  formal 
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ynaU,  and  consequeatly  are  always  ^alhoma* 
to  one  another.  In  their  dealings  with  each 
other,  however,  and  in  speaking  of  themsdvw 
and  of  others,  they  are  too  mudi  in  the  habit  of 
disregarding  the  trutlu  I  need  not  enustierate 
the  instances  in  which  they  are  most  apt  to  nc^ 
kte  the  truth;  every  one  who  has  had  any 
transactions  with  them,  or  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  their  halHts  and  diancter,  must  hove 
observed  the  Kttle  respect  they  pay  to  it  If 
they  think  the  invention  of  a  Calsehood  wiO,  on 
any  partaeulwr  occasion,  serve  their  turn,  their 
creative  bculty  is  immediately  put  into  requi»> 
tion ;  and  long  experience  in  the  practios  of  iib- 
telling  enables  them,  in  most  cases,  to  tell  pretty 
plausible  fedsehoods. 

Their  honesty  in  their  dealings  is  much  of  •• 
piece  with  their  regard  to  the  truth.  The  adage, 
^  tell  a  lie,  pick  a  pocket,"  is,  in  its  spirit,  vm^ 
fied  in  the  business  transactions  in  'which  they 
we  concemedL  They  wiU  not  directly  put  their 
hands  into  your  pockets,  but.  they  will  cheat' 
you  in  your  dealings  with  them.  They  contract 
debts  wherever  they  can,  and  break  their  pro- 
mises of  payment  times  without  number;  in 
fitct,  let  them  alone  and  they  never  pay  at 
sIL  The  number  of  cases  in  the  various  courts 
of  request  in  the  metropolis^  afford  abundant 
proof  of  this. 
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It  caa  hardly  be  necemury  to  mj,  tiat  where 
morals  are  at  fio  low  an  ebb^  there  ean  be 
little  of  true  religion  ?  In  many  parts  of  Lon* 
don  tfiere  are  whole  districts  in  a  state  but  little 
better  than  one  of  heathenisoL  I  have  inade 
careful  calculations  as  to  the  comparatiTe  num- 
bers of  the  Lower  Classes  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
reading  their  bible,  and  of  thocie  who  are  not»  and 
tiie  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  is,  that  the 
former  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the  latter 
ihsn.  that  of  one  to  one  hundred.  This  must 
appear  a  startling  position;  but  let  any  one 
compare  the  number  ef  the  Lower  Qasses  with 
die  proportion  of  them  tbey  see  in  our  churches 
4nd  dispehf  and  they  will  at  once  be  convinced 
of  its  truth,  in  as  &r  as  relates  to  attendance 
on  public  worship.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the 
vast  raajorify  of  those  who  frequent  churches 
and  chapds  consists  of  the  middle  classes?  Of 
the  Lower  Chisses,  one  only  sees  a  mere  sprink- 
ling in  our  places  of  public  worship.  The  in- 
ference would  be  perfectly  condunve^  in  die 
absence  of  specific  facts,  that  the  proportion  of 
those  of  the  Lower  Classes  who  never  read  Uie 
bible  is  correq>ondingly  great;  for  no  one  can 
read  his  bible  habitually  who  does  not,  except 
in  diose  cases  where  there  are  physical  or  ac- 
cidental famdrances^  regularly  attenii  some  place 
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of  wmidiip.  The  Hon.  and  Rot.  Baptist  Nod 
gives  the  number  of  the  Lower  Classes,  who  are 
living  in  the  metropolis,  in  utter  ignorance  ct 
all  religion,  as  half  a  million  at  the  very  least 
My  own  impression  is,  that  Ihe  number  is 
nearer  800,000. 

Then  there  is  the  way  in  whidi  the  sabballt- 
day  is  spent  by  the  Lower  Classes  of  the  metro- 
polis. Who  can  walk  through  the  streets,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the 
town,  without  feeling  shocked  at  the  fiighdul 
extent  to  which  he  sees  the  sabbath-day  dese- 
crated ?  The  morning  of  that  day  is,  with  the 
Lower  Classes,  the  busiest  moment  of  their  ex^ 
istence.  Certain  districts  present  the  appear- 
ance o(  and  are  in  &ct  most  stirring  markets  on 
that  morning.  Every  article  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing is  openly  exhibited  for  sale ;  and  the  place 
is  so  crowded  with  buyers  that  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  you  cah  push  your  way  through  the 
dense  mass  of  human  beings.  Sabbath  morning  . 
indeed  is,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  die 
Lower  Classes  in  London,  the  only  market-time 
they  ever  have.  And  what  horrible  language  do 
you  hear  them  use  in  their  buying  and  selling 
transactions !  Their  oaths  and  imprecations  are 
truly  dreadfuL  They  can  hardly  open  their 
mouths  without  invoking  eternal  perdition  on 
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then^sdyes  %  others.    A3  mi|^t  be  etpected, 
the  adjoining  gia-pplaees  are  filled  to  the  Yory 
dc^NTS  on  sabbath  numiitigs  wiA  devotedr.wor- 
^tppefiL    Tliere  are  some  of  these  giortemples 
which  d»  as  much  business  before  church  hours 
— ^for  then  ^^y  are  obliged  to  shut— on  Sun* 
day  morning,  as  (hey  do  on  any  other  entire  day 
tluroughout  the  week*    In  the  summer  season 
the  better  circumstanced  of  the  lower  CHasses 
spend   the   sabbftth  in   ^  trips,"  as  they  call 
tfaem,  on  the  river,  or  in  visits  to  the  tea-gardens 
scattered  in  all  direction^  throughout  the  su- 
burbs of  the  metrppolis.  It  has  been  ascertained 
tbat  the  avarage  number  of  persons  who  go  on 
board  steam-boats  on  Ae  (Thames  on  Sundays, 
during  the  fine  weather,  is  50,000;  df  whom,  at 
least,  40,000  belong  to  the  Lower  Classes.    In 
the  tea-gardjens,  in  the  afternoon^  there  are  usu- 
ally uot  less  than  60,000 ;  &11  50,000  of  whom 
a^  of  the  Lower  Classes.    The  reason  why  the 
number  is  not  greater  is,  because  those  who  re- 
B^ain  at  home  have  not  decent  dothes  wherein 
to  make  tneir  appearance,  or  because  they  pre^ 
Car  plying  their  usual  avocations  in  order  that 
t^y  may  have  a  little  more  ^<  blunt,"  to  use 
their  own  phraseokgy,  to  spend  in  tiie  temple 
of  Bacchus. 
Periiaps  nme  out  of  every  ten  you  meet 


tmoDg  tfw  operatifes  of  the  metropolis  aie  pto-* 
feaied  iafidela.  Tliey  hkr^  read  Ftbufn  ^  Ago 
(rf  Reasoii  **  aad  llie  workB  of  Cariile  a&d  Roliert 
Taylor  <«  die  Devfl's  Cbapln&f  and  hafo  Hum 
pidied  up,  at  aetiond  hand,  a  few  of  tboeo  objeo- 
tioDS  against  divine  verolation  whidi  have  been 
answered  a  thousand  times  over.  They  have 
never  taken  the  tnmbk  of  fflatnitting  the  ques> 
tion  of  die  divine  origin  of  Christianity  for  them- 
selves. Of  die  real  merits  of  die  rriigion  of  the 
bible,  they  are  just  as  ignorant  as  are  the  in- 
habitants of  Timbuctoo. 

This  is  a  IHIghtfol  state  of  dungs.  It  is  Ae 
more  affectii^  wlmn  one  reeoffleets  that  dus  ut- 
ter destitttdon  ocours  in  die  capttdi  of  a  country 
distinguished  above  all  odiers  in  the  world  ht 
its  Christian  diaiaeter  and  CSmsdan  privileges. 
The  very  bet  imjAee  a  culpability  of  no  ordi- 
nary magnitude  on  die  part  of  diose  who  have 
themselves  been  made  partskecs  of  the  blessings 
of  Christianity.  Had  diey  hufividually  done 
their  duty,  die  metropolis  of  Grei^  Britam 
would  not  present  die  melancholy  moral  specta- 
cle which  it  does  at  diis  mcmient  No  person  of 
right  feeling  and  Christian  philanthropy  can 
view  die  vast  machinery  now  in  operation  for 
evangeUsing  the  headien  world  with  other  dian 
emotions  of  supreme  joy;  butt  it  ought  to  be' 
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matter  of  reproacb  to  evc^  CSnitftian  Himd  thst 
while  80  mudi  has  been  done  for  the  beadien  of 
Africa,  scarcely  anythittg  has  been  done  for  the 
heathen  of  London.  This  the  reli^ns  wotU 
oug^t  to  have  done ;  but  th^  ought  not  to  have 
left  die  other  undone.  Assuredly  our  own  coon- 
trjmen  have  the  first  and  strongest  daims  on 
na.  Religious  charity,  like  every  other  diarity, 
should  begin  at  home.  Thou^  abstractedly  it 
i%  as  I  have  just  observed,  a  most  gratifying 
thing  to  see  tiie  various  denominaUons  of  Chri»> 
tsans  all  cordially  co-operating  together  in  the 
difliision  of  the  blesangs  of  the  Gospel  in  heathen 
lands,  yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  pained  to  see 
this  done  at  the  expense  of  the  claims  of  those 
with  whom  we  daily  come  in  contact  in  die  ordi* 
vary  intercourse  of  life.  What  we  could  wish  to 
eae  woidd  be  an  extennve  agency  at  work  lor 
dbe  moral  regeneration  both  dP  the  inhabitants  of 
tropical  climes  and  of  the  metropolis  in  which 
we  live ;  but  when  the  means  available  for  so 
migbty  a  work  are,  in  the  present  state  of  dungs, 
quite  xnadeqnute  to  the  emerge&cy.of  the  case^ 
I  hold  that  die  first  efforte  of  Chrisdaa  philaa- 
doopy  ou^to  be  brought  to  besr  on  the  vast 
mass  of  morai  ignorance  and  dqnavity  which  is 
eonstaady  exlnbited  to  our  view  in  tte  poorer 
iiaHiictei  of  Lendon.    it  is^  onis  very  impcntant 
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fwt  in  ibe  oonrideration  of  this  most  momeiit- 
ous  question,  that  if  we  had  once  sneoeeded  m 
Christianising  the  metropolis,  that  would  give 
an  unheard-of  impetus  to  the  cause  of  misoooary 
exertion  abroad ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
tendencies  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  to  inspire 
those  who  embrace  it  with  a  desire  to  commun^ 
cate  its  blessings  to  others.  The  amount,  there- 
fore^ of  missionary  exertion  which  would  be 
made  by  the  population  of  London,  were  it  ail 
evangelise^  would  be  vastly  greater  than  it  is; 
those  very  persons  who  are  at  this  moment  in  as 
much  need  of  Ghiistian  instruction  as  are  ibie 
sable  and  most  savage  sons  of  Africa,  would,  if 
once  made  subjects  of  the  saving  power  of  the 
Gospel,  assist  by  every  means  at  their  conunaad 
to  send  that  Gospel  to  heathen  lands.  But  it 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  expected 
that  the  converted  heathen  shonld  send  n^ 
sionaries  and  bibles  back  to  Great  Britain  to 
Christianise  the  people  of  London.  We  diottU 
look  on  it  as  an  insult  if  they  did.  Let  not,  dieDb 
our  Christian  benevolence  overleqp  continents, 
and  seas,  and  oceans,  to  single  out  for  its  ob- 
jects the  population  of  &r  distant  countries, 
while  there  are  so  many  myriads  of  our  fdlow- 
beings  equally  in  need  of  our  philanthropic  «^ 
cvtions  within  the  circumfiBranoe  of  a  &w  mihs 
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It  is  only  .when  the  daiind  which  exiat  on  onr 
benevolence  at  home  have  been  adequately  m^t» 
ijsBt  we  should  turn  our  eye  towards. the  nations 
in  need  of  our  aid  abroad. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  of  late  the  claims 
of  the  metropolis  on  the  sympathies  and  exer^ 
tions  of  the  religious  world,  have  begun  to 
receive  greater  consideration  thsm  they  ever  did 
at  afiy  former  period.  ^^  The  Christian  Instruct 
tion  Society"  has  now  been  labouring  for  several 
years  with  great  zeal  and  perseversmce,  though 
unostentatiously,  in  communicating  reUgious 
knowledge  to  the  benighted  population  of  the 
metropolis*  Its  exertions  have  been  in  many 
instances  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 
At  this  moment  upwards  of  200,000  individuals 
are  in  the  course  of  stated .  instruction  by  its 
agents.  But  ot  all  the  institutions  which  have 
been  lormed,  or  which  it  were  possible  to  form, 
with  the  view  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  aniong  the  ignpraut  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  metropoUs,  the  ^.City  of 
London  Mission"  appears  to  me  to  promise  the 
greatest  good.  The  plan  of  this.  institutiaa» 
wtdoh  was  only  established  last  year,  is  to  em- 
ploy a  certain  number  of  agents,  each  of  whom 
shall  have  confided  to  him  a  certain  district  of 
the  town  containing  a  given  number  of  poor 
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gad  ignorant  inbabilanti.  He  is  to  Tiilit  each 
fitmily  or  individual  in  succession,  conversing  widi 
them  on  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity 
—earnestly  warning  them  of  the  danger  to 
which  their  guilt  exposes  them — and  urging  them 
to  flee  for  safety  to  the  only  refuge  set  beiore 
Ihem  in  the  gospeL  The  agents  to  be  employed 
are  severally  to  be  paid,  according  to  drcum- 
stances,  firom  60/L  to  90L  a  year.  They  are  to 
devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  great  work, 
and  the  grMitest  care  is  taken  to  secure  men  of 
talent  and  dedded  piety.  The  Sodety  is  already 
in  active  operation;  but  as  yet  the  amount  of 
funds  at  its  command  is  very  inadequate  to  the 
carrying  into  efiect  the  great  objects  it  has  in 
view.  Their  present  number  of  agents  is  under 
flfly;  while  it  is  calculated  that  not  less  than 
400  are  requisite  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  I  do  believe  that  if  ever  one  inslatutibn 
promised  to  be  productive  of  a  greater  amount 
of  good  than  anotiier,  it  is  the  City  of  London 
Mission.  Never,  among  all  the  institutions  to 
which  Christian  benevolence  has  g^ven  birth, 
Sd  any  one  appear  to  me'  so  well  adapted  as 
this  one  to  accomplish  its  high  and  holy  ob« 
jects.  Already  have  its  labours  been  crowned 
with  angular  success.  Ere  a  few  years  elapse, 
I  have  not  a  (toubt,  that  it  will  receive  anch  an 


aoeeseion  of  s^j^port  from  tibie  Oimtiaii  public^ 
as  vnSii  witib  the  Ueseiiig  of  ihe  Supreme  Beings 
enaUe  it  entitdy  to  ^dbange  the  moral  aspeet  ^ 
tUs  great  metr(q)oli& 

The  8ocial<<M>iiditi€8ief  tfaeLovv^CIafises  rimes 
acoexding  te  eireiuifiitattee^*  HioBe  i&divi^wls 
vibo  are  OMistaatlj  employed^  and  who  ai% 
eeoBiwiieid  and  prende«t  in  timr  habitSy  are 
i]SU9%  IB  pretty  Gomfertable  cireumstaaoGeSk 
Hieir  biihiftslioBs  loay  be  humble,  but  tihete  is 
aa  fir  of  <M)mfbFt-  in  them«  They  are  decently 
elothed,  and  suffieiently  fed ;  m  a  word,  they 
want  none  of  the  neeesBaries  oi  Mfe,  and  if  diey 
bi^e  leemt  the  divme  lesson  ci  hmng  content 
v^^  food  and  nament  suftcient  for  them,  tiiey 
ore,  p€firhaps,  i^  happy  as  any  other  dass  of  Aehr 
fellow  sttbjeets.  I  must,  howdver^  say  tjiat  the 
npoaber  of  "the  ILower  Cksses  m  these  mrcam* 
stanoes,  is  eon^[>aratively  Hmked.  l^he  great 
taqority  of  them,  either  frcmi  th^r  own  impru«> 
4epee,  or  from  die  effect  of  drcumstaaces  over 
"Wfaidi  "they  have  no  contrd,  are  in  a  very  indiit 
ftr^Eit  condition.  Tb^e  is  nothing  but  rags  <m 
Hbdr  p^s<ms ;  there  is  neidiw  food  nor  famituro 
in  dieir  houses.  You  see  misery,  if  I  may  so 
spepk,  on  tlieir  backs;  it  is  stBl  moire  clearfy 
ducted  OB  their  countenances.  Go  to  their 
dwdliags,  aiid  the  very  ^ght  of  Aem  vrifl  make 
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ysou  saiL  In  the  greti  nujonty  ^  cases,  the 
scenes  of  wretdiedness  which  occur  in  the 
kmilies  of  the  Lower  Classes,  are  the  resolt  of 
intemperate  and  improTident  habits*  There  axe 
many  instances,  however,  in  which  £unilie8  are 
involved  in  misery  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  controL  The  husband  and  fiither 
may  be  incapacitated  for  work  by  ill  health :  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  supplies  are  stopped; 
the  wife  and  children  have  to  struggle  with  all 
the  horrors  of  want;  no  food,  no  fumiture»  no 
fire,  no  appareL  The  same  destitution  and 
consequent  misery,  are  often  brought  about 
through  want  of  employment  When  business 
is  generally  bad,  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
at  once  plunged  into  the.  veiy  depths  of  poverty 
and  distress;  or  when  a  particular  branch  of 
trade  is  depressed,  those  employed  in  that  trade 
may  be  contending  with  the  horrors  of  starva- 
tion,  while  the  working  classes  in  other  branches 
are  in  tolerably  good  circumstances.  It  is  only  a 
lew  years  sinoe  the  Spitalfields'  silk  weavers,  to 
the  number  of  50,000,  were  in  all  but  absolute 
starvation,  while  other  inteirests  were  not  cchb* 
plaining  of  any  peculiar  depression.  Tbe 
scenes  of  misery  which,  in  sudtx  cases,  are  pre- 
sented in  London,  exceed  anything  of  which 
any  conoej^n  can  be  fiyrmed  by  those  who 
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liaye  not  witnessed  tliem.    I  have  had  oceasum 
to  know  something  of  such  scenes,  both  from 

.testimony  and  observation;  and  I  have  asked 
myself  whether  there  existed  a  human  being  ' 
in  whose  bosom  all  traces  of  sympathy  for  his 
fellow  creatures  had  been  so  completely  oblito- 
rated,  as  tiiat  he  could  witness  such  spectacles 
without  feeling  the  deepest  commiseration  for 
the  sufferers.     Do  you  know  Clare  Market? 

'  It  lies  between  Drury  Lane  and  LincolnVinn- 
flelds.  In  its  neighbourhood  I  have  witnessed 
scenes  of  wretchedness  which  might  have  soft-^ 
ened  the  heart  of  even  a  Caligula  himself  In 
one  of  the  ground-^ipartments  of  that  old  ricketty 
house,  which  you  are  afraid  will  fall  about  your 
ears  in  passing,  live  a  father,  and  mother,  and 
five  children.  The  window,  you  perceive,  has 
not  one  whole  pa^e  in  it;  indeed,  tiiere  is  hardly 
even  a  fragment  of  glass ;  whitybrown  paper  is 

.  (he  substitute  for  glass  in  one  case;  some  old 
rags,  wrapped  together,  are  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  in  another.  It  is  a  cold  day  in  the 
middfe  of  winter;  before  the  door  is  a  quantity  of 
dubs ;  in  the  inside,  on  the  ioor,  the  children's 
feet,  aided  by  the  natural  dampness  of  the  place, 
make  it  but  little  better.  There  is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  fire ;  nor  is  there  any  fdmiture,  unless 
ab  old  broken  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  small 
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piooe  of  wood,  obvioiuly  inteiHled  to  answer  Hie 
ptBrpoees  of  a  stool  for  the  childrai^  deserve  Ae 
name.  Hiere  is  no  food  of  anj  khid,  ezespt 
a  bard  crust  of  bread,  whidi  the  oldest  boy  is 
devouring  wiA  a  rayenous  voracity  of  ypetite^ 
while  the  girl  next  to  him  in  age^  is  trying  to 
snatdi  it  from  him,  screaming  all  the  while  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  let  her  have  the  whdb  or  a 
part  of  it  The  father  is  **  out^  in  quest  of  ens- 
plojrment;  he  would  accept  of  iany  work,  how- 
ever humble,  and  at  any  terms,  however  low; 
finr  he  has  had  none  for  the  last  two  montlis. 
The  mother  is  sitting  at  the  fire-dde  which  has 
been,  inclement  as  is  the  state  of  the  wealiaer, 
firdess  for  some  days,  with  a  baby  six  monAs 
old  at  her  breast  The  young  innocent  is  ene 
minute  working  at  her  breast,  stiiving  to  ex- 
tract sinne  sustenance  from  i^  and  the  nesty 
finding  its  efibrts  ineffectual,  it  throws  its  Htde 
head  back  on  her  arm,  and  cries  itself  bine. 
Hie  poor  mother  has  no  sustenanoe  to  give  it: 
how  could  she  when  she  has  had  none  to  hersdf 
for  the  last  two  days  ?  She  looksin  the  infiihf  s 
bee.  And  what  a  look !  The  eyes  else  said  to 
be  the  windows  of  the  soul;  her  ^e8,.at  any 
iate,areso.  Yoasee  theUgtear  gsflterinlier 
eye^  and  trickle  down  her  pale  chedos,  as  she 
'gaies  on  her  sinless  babe,  and  feels  she  cannot 
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•doikdsleT  to  its Kfttle  wants.   That look!  Bow 
fcU  of  seniimeiit  and  language !    What  a  irorU 
of  affectioki  for  her  child  is  there !  How  ineffso* 
tiud  oompaied  with  it  the  highest  ^forts  of 
oratory  to   produce  an  impression  I     I  hare 
thought  with  myself  when  witnessing  such  a 
seene,  does  the  human  frame  enclose  a  heart 
tfiat  oould  behold  it  without  being   affected. 
On  either  side  of  the  imhappy  woman  are  her 
two  other  children;  the  one  three  and  the  other 
ive  years  of  agey— both  duyering  with  cold,  and 
erying  and^looking  up  in  her  &oe,  earnestly  im- 
ploiing  bread.    ^  My  dear,''  she  say%  first  to 
the  one  and  then  to  the  other,  heaving  a  deep 
sob  as  she  speaks,  ^^mydear,  thereisnooe'intfae 
bouse.''  Who  can  tell  what  are  a  molher's  emo^ 
tions  in  such  a  case  ?  None  but  amother  herad£ 
She  fieels  her  own  privations  severely ;  but  she 
loses  all  sense  of  the^  in  those  of  her  ^^^ilHTAiy 
Of  all  the  scenes  of  distress  which  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  witness  in  a  world  so  full  of 
sorrow  and  of  suffering,  none  have  ever  so  deeply 
affected  my  mind  as  that  of  a  mother  seeing  h^ 
diildren  famishing  with   hunger  around  her* 
And  there  are  hourly  in  this  great  metropQlis 
tliottsands  of  such  scenes  to  be  seen,  where  no 
blame  attaches  to  either  (either  or  moUier;  bul 
where  thi^  are  both  among  the  most  industrvHW 
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and  prudenl  of  mimkincL  When 
floenes  of  human  suflEnring — when  the  partiea 
themselTes  had  no  band  in  bringing  about  thair 
diatreases — the  conviction  of  a  future  day  of  r^ 
tribution  baa  preeaed  on  my  mind  with  a  pecu*' 
Uar  force. 

Even  when  trade  is  good  the  great  majority  of 
the  working  daaaea  are  obliged  to  put  np  widi 
many  inconTeniencea.  I  have  aometimea  been 
insensibly  led  to  form  a  eontraat  between  tbe 
fiunilies  of  those  in  easy  dreumstancea  and  those 
of  the  Lower  Classes,  even  in  the  moat  prosperous 
periods  of  trade.  It  is  all  the  latter  can  do  to 
earn  daily  bread  of  the  coarsest  kind  and  in 
atinted  quantitLeflb  for  themselves  and.  fiunilies : 
their's  is  a  constant  struggle  to  procure  the  most 
common  necessaries  of  life.  In  cold  weather 
they  are  but  acantily  provided  with  clothing: 
thdr  humble  abodes  are  aa  often  without  fire  as 
with  it  The  poor  mother  has  no  one  to  assist 
her  in  the  management  of  her  children,  all  of 
whom,  however  numerous,  are  pent  up  with  her* 
self  and  husband,  in  one  little  confined  un* 
healthy  room.  Are  any  of  the  children  unwell  ? 
there  is  no  physician  in  attendance;  the  penury 
of  the  parents  will  not  admit  of  the  payment  of 
doctors'  bills :  there  the  poor  things  lie,  taking 
thnr  chance  of  life  or  death,  just  as  Providence 
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18  pleased  to  order  the  event  There  is  no  one 
to  administer  to  their  litde  wants  but  die  mo- 
tlier,  and  she  has  neither  the  means  nor  tlie  op* 
portunity,  owing  to  the  chums  wUdi  otkff 
housdiold  matters  have  on  her  time,  of  tending 
their  bed-sides.  They  are  never  greeted  by  a 
minie  either  from  &ther  or  mother,  for  the  pa- 
rents hare  too  great  a  load  of  care '  hanging  on 
dieir  minds  to  dieer  them  by  even  an  occasionid 
rriaxation  of  dieir  features.  They  have  no  one 
to  dug  them  a  lulhiby— -no  one  to  fondle  or  car 
ress  them — ^no  toy  or  plaything  to  amuse  th^ 
inCeait  fsmdles — nobody,  in  short,  nor  anything, 
to  soothe  ordivert  their  little  minds.  The  parents 
are  doomed  to  witness  sufferings  on  Ae  plurt  of 
their  children,  which  they  have  no  means  of  re- 
fieving.  Such  children  are,  indeed,  cradled  in 
misery.  I  have  often  wondered  that  in  after  hfe 
they  ever  appear  cheerfuL  One  would  think  that 
the  effect  of  being  brought  up  in  such  circum* 
stances  would  be  to  make  them  so  many  misan- 
thropes :  so  it  undoubtedly  would,  did  not  some 
wise  and  merciful  provinon  of  Providence  coun^ 
teract  its  natural  tendency. 

If  such  be  the  scene  of  misery  which  the 
dwdlingsof  so  maay  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  the 
metropolis  present,  when  both  parents  are  alive 
and  well,  what  must  be  the  spectacle  when 
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ciiber  of  tliam  is  siek  or  dead  I  Same  tine.iigo 
wenntttanoes  led  me  to  witneBs  tlie  death  of  the 
meiher  of  a  poor  man's  fianiljr  of  four  ehikbmi» 
and  afterwards  to  see  the  surnving  parent 
struggling  to  bring  them  up  hknself ;  in  both 
cases  it  was  a  touchix^  sight  I  have  witnessed 
other  death-bed  scenes,  but  none  ever  affected 
me  so  much  as  this.  The  poor  mother  of  the 
children  had  been  aiUng  for  a  long  tiaie:  a 
physiciaB}  a  friend  of  my  own,  humanely  gave 
his  attendance  gratuitously.  He  apprised  me  of 
what  the  issue  of  the  malady — ^it  was  erasumpo 
lion— would  be :  she,  herself  waaawo^itwoidd 
end  m  deadu  She  lay  stretdied  on  a  pallet  of 
straw:  her  bed-dothes  were  scanty;  and  e?^ 
thing  in  the  rocwi  spoke  6S  extreme  destitution* 
On  the  ni^t  on  whidi  she  expired,  she  said  to 
her  husband,  **  My  sand-glass  is  nearly  run ;  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  no  longer  in  the  worUL''  An 
she  spoke  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  grasp 
Ins :  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  but  uttered 
not  a  word  He  thought  of  being  left  with  a 
ftmily  of  four  children,  ihe  ddest  of  whom  was 
under  twelye  years ;  and  t!he  poor  man's  heart 
felt  as  if  it  would  literally  break*  Tim  dying 
woman  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  for  a  few  mi^ 
ttutes  did  not  speaks  <^  Bring  me  Mary,''  weno 
the  first  words  she  uttered.    Mary  was  her 
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3^Giing6st  child;  it  was  two  years  old.  Thediild 
was  brought  h&t;  she  took  the  innocent  creature 
in  her  arms  and  affectionately  pressed  it  to  her 
bosom.  **  Poor  thing,^  she  said,  the  excess  of 
her  feelings  preventing  her  from  proceeding  £ur<- 
tber  at  the  moment  ;^^  Poor  thing,  you  will  soon 
be  thrown  motherless  on  the  world;  you  will 
most  feel  the  want  of  me :  what  will  become  of 
you !  He  who  dwells  in  heaven  only  knows :  to 
his  kind  care  and  keeping  I  earnestly  commit 
you.  He  can — ^  here  her  tongue  faltered. 
The  dying  woman  did  utter  something^more,  but 
the  sounds  were  not  suiBciendy  articulato  fo  be 
intelligible.  The  young  innocent,  unconsdous 
.of  the  irreparable  loss  it  was  about  to  sustain, 
replied  to  the  parting  caresses  of  Its  mother,  by 
amusing  itself  with  her  dishevelled  hair,  and 
sayings  in  broken  accents,  at  the  same  time 
pulling  her  by  the  arms  as  if  trying  to  raise  her 
up^ — «  Mammy,  *out  ba,** — meaning,  "come  out 
of  bed.*^  The  husband  and  &ther  was  touched 
to  the  heart  by  the  afiecting  scene;  his  feelings 
had  obtained  so  complete  a  mastery  over  him, 
that  he  sat  silent  and  motionless  by  the  bed-side 
of  his  expiring  wife.  The  three  eldest  children — 
whether  from  a  sense  of  the  loss  they  were  about 
to  sustain,  or  wheth^  it  was  only  because  they 
saw  thmr  father  weeping  bitterly,  I  cannot  say — 
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showed  by  the  depth  and  frequency  of  their  sobs 
and  the  copiousness  of^eir  tears,  that  their 
feelings  were  also  deeply  touched.  Hie  dying 
woman  still  remained  speechless :  it  was  clear 
^  the  beginning  of  the  end"*  was  come :  it  was 
manifest  the  struggle  between  the  body  and  the 
soul  had  commenced.  It  was,  however,  a  peace- 
ful struggle.  The  spirit,  in  its  efforts  to  escape 
from  its  clay  tenement,  dealt  in  the  gentlest 
manner  with  the  companion  it  was  about  to  quit 
until  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  should  sum- 
mon them  to  a  reunion.  Never  did  I  gaze  on  a 
more  placid  countenapce  than  that  of  the  expi* 
.ring  woman.  If  Uterary  thoughts  could  have 
crossed  my  mind  at  such  a  momei^t,  I  should 
have  said  that  this  was  indeed  the  poetry  g(  re- 
pose. She  was  evidently  free  from  bodily  pain ; 
but  the  grand  secret  of  the  beautiful  serenity 
which  beamed  on  her  countenance  was  the  hope 
of  a  blessed  immortality  which  had  been  inspired 
by  the  gospel  That  heaven-bom  hope  had 
sustained  her  mind  amid  all  the  trials  and  trou- 
bles of  life ;  and  it  now  supported  and  cheered 
her  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death.  Addi- 
son, in  his  last  moments,  addressing  an  infidel 
friend,  said,  **  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can 
die  I"  I  could  have  wbhed  some  rejecter  of 
divine  revelation  had  been  present  on  this  oocsr 
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sion.  Though  the  dying  woman  bad  ccflmed  to 
speak.  It  was  clear  that  she  was  perfectly  con^^ 
scious.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  death* 
rattle  was  heard  in  her  throat :  an  uneartUy 
glare  was  visible  in  her  eye :  the  eye-balls  be* 
came  ^xed :  her  cheeks  were  pale  as  marble :  a 
clamminess  appeared  on  her  countenance :  her 
breathing  became  less  and  less  perceptibly  till 
at  last  it  ceased  entirely,  and  her  spirit  was 
before  the  tbrone  of  the  Eternal  To  depict  the 
feelings  of  the  now  widowed  husbandf  is  a  ta^ 
I  will  not  undertake.  They  presented  the  sub* 
lime  spectacle  of  grace  triumphing  over  natmre. 
He  was  overwhelmed,  on  the  one  hand,  with  wt" 
row  at  his  loss,  but  he  was  supported,  on  the 
other,  by  Him  who  had  taught  him  that  as  hia 
day  was  so  his  strength  should  be.  The  scene, 
as  I  have  already  said,  was  inconceivably  affect- 
ing; but  I  thought  with  myself  what  must  have 
been  the  misery  of  the  spectacle  of  a  wife  and 
the  mother  of  four  children,  dying  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, unblessed  and  uncheered  by  the 
consolations  of  Christianity,  I  will  not  pain  die 
reader's  feelings  by  attempting  to  describe  the 
.struggle  which  the  poor  widower  had  in  bringing 
up  his  motherless  children.* 

•  The  mother  and  father  of  this  family  were  persons 
of  decided  piety.  They  were  members^  of  a  lessen  ting 
church. 
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It  10' one  great  characteristic  of  all  large  dtiea 
that  the  Lower  Qasses  of  the  inbahitanta  do  not 
feel  towards  each  other  any  of  those  kindly  emo* 
tiona  which  are  so  visible  among  the  lower  orders 
el  society  in  small  towns.  TUs  want  of  sympathy 
in  each  other's  sufferingSi  is  particularly  obseinu 
Ue  among  the  Lower  Classes  inLondon.  Eight 
mr  ten  iMnilies  may  Uye  in  the  same  houses 
though  in  lUfierent  iq[MfftmentS|  and  yet  no 
two  of  those  families  entertain  the  slightest 
flrienddup  towaitls  each  other.  Henee»  though 
«ne  frmily  be  contending  with  all  the  honors  of 
waat»  n6ne  of  the  otheie,  though  in  passably  good 
4iieumstanees»  will  affimi  Aat  fBOEnily  the  slight- 
est reliet  A  wife  or  husband  or  child  may  be 
dying,  and  yet  no  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the 
paogress  of  the  malady  by  the  other  femilies  in 
the  house;  not  even  by  the  fGunily  living  in  the 
next  room*  Death  oocuis :  it  excites  no  sorrow 
or  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  any  human  being 
Jbeyond  the  narrow  limks  of  the  iamily  in  which 
it  takes  place.  This  unsociability  on  the  part  of 
the  Lower  Classes;  this  indifference  to  the  sufier- 
ings  and  sorrows  of  each  other^  are  greatly  to  be 
lamented.  Were  habits  of  friendly  intercourse^ 
and  of  sympathy  for  each  other's  wants  and  woes* 
only  to  obtain  among  them,  it  would  go  far  to 
ameliorate  their  condition^  and  lessen  the  amount 
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of  misery  which  exists  among  them.  *  And  yet 
it  is  singular  to  reflect  that  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  destitution  and  wretchedness  which  ex* 
ist  amon^  the  lower  ordars  of  the  metropolis^ 
there  is  so  much  of  contentment  among  themii 
They  are  certainly  a  most  patient  and  sabmia« 
sive  class*  It  is  swrpnmng  to  witness  so  much 
cheerfulness  amidst  so  many  and  such  great 
privations,  as  multitudes  of  the  lower  orders 
bare  to  endure.  You  ofbm  see  a  great  flow  of 
aninud  spirits  in  persons  for  whose  wardrobe  no 
Jew  old  clothes  man  would  give  a  eouple-of 
farthings.  Adversity  has  not  soured  their  minds: 
they  seem  determined  to  be  happy  in  defiarice 
of  drcumsUnces.  I  have  often  thcmght  it  a  pity 
that  Fate — to  use  the  term  most  common  amoqg 
themselves — should  not  have  seconded  the 
kindly  purposes  of  Nature  when  she  blessed 
them  with  such  patient  and  contented  diqto- 
sitions.  They  want  bat  little  of  the  good  things 
of  the  w<Mrld  to  make  them  completely  satisfied 
with  their  lot:  who  can  help  regretting  that 
that  little  should  be  denied  them  ?  They  have 
every  disposition  to  be  quite  happy :  it  is  not 
dieir  fuilt — ^it  is  the  &ult  of  circumstances — ^if 
tbey  are  not  so.  How  different  are  they  in  dis- 
position  from  those  above  them!  It  is  the 
great  error — and  it  is  also  a  misfortune  for 
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themselves— of  those  moying  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  society  to  be  everlastingly  annoy* 
ing  themselves  about  some  ima^nary  good 
Give  but  the  Lower  Classes  as  much  of  the 
humblest  food  and  of  the  plainest  clothing  as 
the  necessities  of  nature  require,  and  they  are 
more  than  satisfied.  You  see  contentment  in 
their  feuses,  you  see  it  in  the  tones  of  their  voice, 
and  in  all  their  acts  of  intercourse  together. 
Who  that  has  had  occasion  to  pass  through  St 
George's  fields,  or  any  of  the  other  districts  of 
the  town  in  which  the  lowest  of  the  Lower  Classes 
congregate  in  the  greatest  numbers, — ^has  not 
been  struck  with  the  cheerfulness  which  lights  up 
the  countenances  of  young  and  old?  Those 
little  urchins  you  see  around  you  are  generally 
enveloped  in  a  bundle  of  rags ;  they  have  no 
shoes  or  stockings — they  never  had  any ;  their 
fiices  have  not  been  washed  for  the  last  fort- 
night — their  feet  never;  they  have  had  iio  food 
since  they  rose  from  their  beds,  beyond  two  or 
three  cold  potatoes,  or  a  crust  of  bread  eight 
days  old,  and  yet  where  will  you  see  more  lively 
children  ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  their 
parents.  You  see  them  sitting  at  the  doors  of 
their  hovels,  or  looking  out  at  the  windows — the 
men  with  their  coats  and  handkerchiefs  off,  and 
the  Women  with  their  caps  loose — and  both 
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sexes  as  black  with  dirt  as  if  they  had  severally 
just  made  the  descent  of  the  chimney.    And  yet 
&ey  possess  as  great  a  flow  of  animal  spurits  as 
if  they  were  revelling  in  all  manner  of  luxury. 
In  fact,  nothing  short  of  absolute  starvation  can 
depress  the  sjnrits  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  tiie 
metropolis,  or  render  them  discontented  with 
their  situation  in  life.    Even  the  b^gars  in  the 
streets,  though  obliged  to  make  demure  feces, 
and  to  appear  as  if  in  the  very  depths  of  de- 
spondency when  pursuing  their  catling,    have 
their  hours  of  unrestrained  jollity.    They  are  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  in  forties  and  fifties  in  par* 
ticular  houses,  appropriated  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  town  for  their  reception,  and  spending  whole 
nights  in  all  manner  of  revellings.    I  have  been 
told  by  those  who  have  put  on  ragged  clothes 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  visit  such 
plac^  and  see  low  life,  without  being  suspected 
of  being  other  than  one  of  the  parties  themselves, 
— that  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  on  such  occa- 
sions arq  indescribably  rich.    There  is  one  of 
these  houses — ^it  is  the  most  celebrated  one  in 
London — ^in  St  Giles's.    There  beggars  of  all 
descriptions  congregate,  and  make  up  amply  for 
the  privations  of  the  day  in  the  shape  of  ^  long 
faces,"  mournful  accents,  &c., — by  the  unre- 
strained ehjoyments  to  which  they  ^ve  them* 
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wAreB  up.  The  moment  they  enter  the  precinets 
of  the  place,  their  assumed  character  is  laid  aside^ 
and  they  appear-in  their  real  one.  Tbere  mn 
rades  of  every  kind  are  peifimned.  And  diat» 
too^  without  the  agmcy  of  Prince  Hohenloe  or 
anybody  else.  Those  who  but  a  few  boms 
before  seemed  at  the  Tciy  gates  of  death  from 
apparent  destitution^  are  all  at  onee  restored  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  life.  In  one  comer  of  the 
place  you  will  s)m  thirty  or  forty  crutches  which 
were  in  requisition  the  niiole  of  the  day, — and 
will  be  so  to-morrow  again, — ^but  which  are  quite 
useless  now.  Tliey  who  could  not  move  with- 
out them,  and  scarcely  with  them,  a  short  time 
before^  are  now  among  the  most  nimble  in  the 
company.  PeriiqM  they  are  dancing  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor ;  for  one  leading  feature  in 
the  amusements  of  these  ^' jolly  beggars,''  is 
that  erf  having  thdr  nightly  dance.  You  ^ee  a 
glass  of  pn  in  every  one's  hand,  except  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  busy  in  broiling  Yar- 
mouth bloaters  on  the  fire.  There  you  see 
dozens  of  persons  with  eyes  clear  and  keen  as 
those  of  eagles,  who  were  quite  blind  aD  the 
day.  Those  whom  you  saw  in  the  streets  in 
the  morning,  loolung  so  ill,  that  you  thought 
they  would  be  in  their  coffins  before  the  evening, 
are  now,  to  use  dieir  own  elegant  phraseology, 
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<f  aU  nfiTef  aaBd  kidtiDg^''    Evary  wfmpkmk  «f 

sickiitss  has  ffisappi^ared.  Any  doctor  would 
almost  warcaat  their  fives  for  at  least  hatf  « 
century.  Do  you  see  that  fellow  ntting  on  an 
oM  dirty  table,  on  the  rigl^band  side  of  the 
fire^  swinging  his  feet,  beating  with  a  stiek,  and 
hiirralBg  at  sudi  a  rate»  that  you  would  as  soon 
have  your  ears  within  a  covqple  of  yards  of  the 
bell  of  Si  PauFs  ?  Why<,  that  is  the  person 
whetaa  you  observed  at  four  o'clock  creefdi]^  like 
a  snail  along  ToUenham  Court  Road^  lookiBg 
every  respectable  persdn  he  met  mefiilly  in  the 
bcBf  and  imploring  relief  in  the  most  pitiaUe 
aecents.  You  said  th^i)  it  wae  not  without  the 
greatest  difficuky  and  fluost  acute  pain,  that  he 
was  able  to  utter  a  w<»d,  ev^i  though  only  in  a 
brokw  whispar :  I  suspect  you  9xe  of  a  some- 
what different  opinion  now. 

The  observatifme  wlndat  are  made  in  common 
conversation  by  the  Lower  Classes  of  London,  are 
dever  as  well  as  indicative  of  an  easy  and  cheerful 
disposition.  Every  one  who  has  mixed  aniong  Albbx 
must  have  been  struck  with  this.  One  imausing 
ini^ance  occurred  the  other  day.  A  wosaan  who. 
makes  her  living  by  calling  lobsters  froisi  house 
ta  house^'  made  a  dead  set  one  Monday  at  an ' 
cid  rich  badielor  living  in  Great  Queen  Street* 
She  stood  upwards  of  a  minute,  gazing  at  the 
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nbdow,  and  nngbg  out  with  a  wonderiul  per- 
tbadty— «<  Freah  lobsters.'*  ^  The  old  boy," 
m  she  cdled  him,  would  not  deign  to  pass  a 
look  either  with  herself  or  her  lobsters.  In  her 
rounds  all  the  remaining  days  of  the  week, 
she  repeated  th,e  attempt  to  seduce  the  votary 
of  **  single  blessedness^  into  taking  one  of  her 
lobsters,  which  appeared  to  her  the  next  best 
thing  to  taking  a  wife,  Tlie  effort,  however,  was 
attended  with  no  better  success,  until  Saturday, 
when  he  listened  to  the  vdce  of  the  charmer, 
and  came  down  stairs  to  bargain  with  her.  She 
had  by  this  time  only  three  left. 

**  My  good  woman,  you  make  an  insuflerable 
noise  about  these  lobsters  of  yours;  are  they  as 
ftesh  and  good  as  you  say  ?" 

^  In  troth  they  are.  Sir;  and  that  your  hononr 
will  find  when  you  try.** 

^  Quite  sure,  now,  they  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition.^ 

^  YouH  find  them  to  be  prime  una,  Sir—- that 
111  swear." 

**  See  yott  do  not  decmve  me." 

**  Bless  your  soul.  Sir,  I  woi^  not  deceive 
you  for  the  world.^ 

**  Then  whafs  the  price  of  this  one?*  ]&- 
quired  the  bachelor,  taking  the  largest  one  in 
his  hand. 
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^  That's  just  hal{^cr0wiv  and  well  it's  URorik 
the  money." 

<<  Won't  you  take  two  shiUings  for  it  ?  I 
think  thatV  qmte  enough." 

<*  La !  bless  you»  Sir,  it  cost  myself  more 
bhmtr 

*^  Then  you'll  take  nothing  less  thaa  half-- 
crown ?" 

^  I  cannot  take  a  fiurthing  less,  Sur." 

«*  Well,  wen,  let  me  have  it** 

He  deposited  the  half-crown  in  die  woman^s 
basket,  took  up  the  lobster,  went  into  the  house» 
and  shut  the  door.  The  woman  walked  away 
witli  the  view  of  disposing  of  the  remainder  of 
her  stock.      ^^^ 

The  old  bachelor  hastened  up«stairs  to  ban- 
quet on  the  supposed  luxury;  but,  '^diodcing 
to  relate*  as  the  penny-a-line  historians  of  ac- 
cidents say,  the  moment  he  opened  it  the  ^uvia 
which  it  emitted  was  such  as  to  cause  him  in- 
Toluntarily  to  start  back  with  so  much  force  as 
to  endanger  his  equilibrium.  He  rang  the  bell 
soiiiriously  that  the  servant  rushed  up  stdm 
in  a  p^fect  fright,  thinking  some  serious  acci- 
dent had  occurred. 

^  Her%  here^"  cried  he^  pomting  to  the  lob- 
ster,  before  Janet  had  well  entered  the  room; 
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**  hf&n,  tike  the  lmig%  and  fhn^w  this  into  tiM 

Janet  of  coune  did  as  she  was  deiurad* 

On  Monday  the  lobster  woman  made  her  ap» 
paaiance  as  usual  opposite  the  enraged  badhe- 
lor^s  window,  with  the  old  story  of  ^^  Fredi  lob- 
sters I"  He  rushed  down  stairs,  opened  the  door, 
and  accosted  her  with — *<  How  dated  you,  you 
shit,  hare  the  impudonce  to  sell  me  that  odious 
lobster  on  Saturday  as  a  fresh  one  ?" 

<<  Did  your  honour  mean  to  say  it  was  not 
fiesh  ?*  said  the  wcxnan,  with  the  most  ]facbet 
ooofaiess. 

^JHd  1  say  it?  I  ilo  say  it,  you  husaey; 
the  stench  on  opening  it  was  insufferable." 

^  Well,  than,  your  honour,  and  whose  fault  is 
it  that  it  was  not  fresh  ?  Didn^t  I  call  it  at  your 
window  nfi  Monday,  and  all  the  week,  and  you 
wouldn't  have  it  when  it  was  fresh  ?'  And  so 
saying,  she  walked  away  to  a  neighbouring  giiK 
shop  with  the  most  provokiog  non-ebalance^ 
humming  to  herself — ^<  All  round  my  hat*' 

Not  long  since,  my  anxiety  to  study  human 
character  among  the  Lower  Classes,  led  me  into 
the  tap-room  of  a  public-house  in  the  vicinity  of 
Broad-stree^  Holborn* 

*<Isay,  TcMU,  old  man,"  said  a  little  stout* 
built  personage,  who,  from  the  appearance  of 
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hisynsBge,  mast  hayebeed  adusiniia;  *^6im*% 
you  thiok  as  how  that  was  a  lueky  cbi^  aa  found 
the  lot  of  duaerB,*  aa  he  vas  a  ^Hg|^'  w  |be 
fiddiheothearday?'' 

**  Aye,  Jem,  that's  vat  I  caHs  a  ehai&ee^"*  aaid 
the  other,  whose  leathcar  apron  and  gepml  i^ 
pearaaee  bespdie  his  being  a  eobbkr. 

''  But  wasn't  be  a  stHi»dold  fool?''  said  the 
dustman,  putting  a  small  piece  of  wood  into  hja 
{ape  to  senkove  acmie  obstmctipn  to  the  paasage 
<if  the  :8iadkeu  ^  Vasn't  he  a  afcupiiiold  Ml  U^ 
teH  his  yi&  any  tiunk  about  it?" 

**Vy,  Jeip?* 

^  Vy :  bekaa  whes  be  told  her»  Ae  Y«Mt  and 
UoiMd  it  aliottt  everyveiie  as  tiU  the  Imdloni 
hewd  iU  an'  he  claimed  all  the  mmeff."^ 

**  Oh  r  said  a  joUy-loofklpg  blapbw^  tb^ 
whites  of  Ub  eyes  shiaing  more  briUwitiy  by. 
reason  of  the  ccnatiaat  whieh  his  fiace,  scarcely  less 
Uack  ttoii  the  hearth  of  his  own  sa»ithy,  preaented 
-«<*0h !  he  told  his  vife,  did  he?  Ay/'contkpniMd 
Ae  0OB  of  Vulcan,  ^dtiidrawing  hispype  for  n  mo* 
flient  feo9ii:h]0  mouthy  to  pay  bos  respeiAa  tp  tb? 
apytooQt  Mid  gi^ug  at  the  same  time  a^  kmowmg 
shake  Df  the  head — ^^  Ay^  he  mlfl^t  ei^KNil  bi^ 
vife  to  kwqp  a  seeieeb  Pve  lamed  tiie  i^  of 
that  ere  at  home.     Vaitear,  ha»g  me  janeljl^ 
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pint  of  beer  and  a  pipe  and  'backy.''  The  dry- 
ness of  manner  with  which  diis  was  nttered  ex* 
oeeded  any  thing  I  have  erer  witnessed. 

Some  of  the  similes  or  imagery  which  the 
Lower  Classes  of  London  are  in  the  habit  of 
using,  are  exceedingly  happy. 

**  Harry,  my  boy,^  Said  a  cobbler,  the  other 
day,  to  a  joomeyman  tailor,  <<  can  you  lend  me 
a  shilling?'' 

**  Bless  your  soul,''  said  the  knight  of  the 
tiiimble)  **  I  have  not  got  as  much  about  me  as 
would  pay  the  toll  at  a  tumpike-^gate  for  a 
broomHBtick*^ 

^  Ned,  my  jo%  old  fellow,^  said  one  cartman 
to  another,  as  they  both  sat  quaffing  a  pot  at 
porter  in  a  tap-room — ^  Ned,  Yon't  you  have  a 
slice  of  this  here  loaf?' 

^  Vm  not  a  bit  hungry,"  said  Ned. 

**  Take  a  slice ;  (here's  a  good  fellow." 

«  Well,  if  I  do,**  said  Ned,  **  let  it  be  only  the 
bigness  of  a  bee^s  knee." 

^  Holloa,  Jack,  is  that  you?''  said  one  conn* 
try-looking  personage  with  a  smock-fixxdc,  to 
another  in  the  same  dress,  while  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  on  fire  in  October  1834. 

<<  Vy,  Jem,"  said  the  other,  ^  I  didnotezpeet 
to  see  you  in  this  here  crowd." 

**  Theie's  a  fine  go  of  it— eh !"  meaning  the 
conflagrations 
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<<  Vy,  yes,  Jenv  I  oa&  that  a  fittle  bit  of  a 
blaze,  and  no  mistake.  It  will  soon  take  the 
Bbine  out  of  those  there  engine-men.*' 

*^  I  shoukl  tMnk  so.  They'll  never  put  it 
out;  they  might  as  soon  think  as  how  they 
could  axtinguish  it  by  spitting  on  if 

^  Put  it  out !'  Heaven  bless  you,  Jack,  they 
wouldn't  put  it  out,  though  diey  were  to  pour 
the  whole.  Thames  on  it  like  a  sadi  of  po- 
tatoes." 

One  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  pre- 
jBont  day  mentions  to  me,  that  he  regards  the 
image  of  the  ^^  sack  of  potatoes"  as  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  poetical  he  has  beaid  made 
juse  of  for  a  considerable  time. 
.  The  Lower  Oasses  in  London  are  in  the  habit 
t>f  abbreviating  w<»rds  in  common  convocation, 
as  mudi  a&  possible.  Nothing  can  exceed  their 
dislike  to  pronounctnig  wotds  at  their  full  lengdi. 
If  they  speak  of  the  *  Morning  Chronicle '  it  is 
^»BxA  the  ^Chron.;'  of  the^*  Satirist'  it  is  called 
tibus  *  SeAJ  A  cabriolet  is  a  cab.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  is  ^  Joe"  Hume,  and  so  on.  From  die 
«Ktent. to.  which  this  practice  of  cutting  words 
isbort  is  earriec^  added  to  the  awkwardness  of  a 
cockney  pyonunciation,  it  is  often  imposdble  for 
a  stranger  to  undeiBtand  what  is  said  to  him. 
liCt.  b]m»  ior  eiample,  pluss  along  W0lUngto]w 
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■tveet  to  Wattrloo  Bridge,  and  he  will  be  eo- 
eoeted  by  iome  doaeen  of  peraoni»  all  lookiag 
bim  in  the'  iBee,  and  repeating  twenty  or  tUity 
timefli  ^  B0|  saf  <'  Bo,  aa^  <«  Bo>  la.**  If  he 
does  not  diaoover  otfierwise,  Aat  Ihey  are  sayinf^ 
•<Boat,  Sirf  «  Boat,  Sirf'  «Boet,  Sir;"  in 
other  wofd8»  that  they  are  aaking  him  wheAer  he 
wants  aboat,  he  oertainly  has  no  change tif  find- 
ing out  tbe  fiiet  firom  the  mere  wordsi  or  raAer 
sounds — ^for  they  are  no  words — they  employ*  In 
many  instances  this  BfiriJt  of  abbaenation  is  car- 
ried so  ftr  among  the  Lower  Classes  of  Londol^ 
as  to  oadt  three  words  out  of  every  f o«ir  in  a 
sentenoe.  For  example,  the  butcher  who  stands 
outside  the  door,  looking  with  knife  in  hand  and 
his  hair  carsfuUy  oombed  on  one  sads^  at  his  as- 
sortment of  mea^— instead  ^  asking  the  passer 
b^  in  plain  terms»  what  he  wiU  buy,  sings  out  as 
&st  as  be  can,  ^  Buy,  buy,  bay;  vat  buy,  vat  buy 
vat  buy  I"  The  praetioe  of  abbreviating  words^ 
and  in  some  cases  omitdng  many  of.  them  alto- 
getber,  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  Lower 
Classes,  though  it  dnefl^  pravaik  among  them. 
It  is  not  uncommon  amoiig  the  middle  nor  even 
tile  very  highest  chsses.  It  will  be  recollected 
by  those  who  read  the  aooount  of  the  l«fte  trial 
«f  Lord  Melbourne,  that  his  Loxdsl^p  "was  m 
-the  haUt  of  addresfiiqg  Mrs.  Norton  aimply  as 
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^  CSar^ — ^meaning  Caroline.  One  of  lus  epistles 
to  that  lady  consisted  simply  of  these  words — 
<*  How  are  you,  Car  ?'  Laconic  and  cold  enough, 
in  aU  conscience.  Mrs.  Norton,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  Mr.  Norton 
her  "hub,'*  meaning  her  husband.  ^  "  You  are^* 
says  she,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  him ;  "  you 
ere  a  good  <  hub^  in  the  long  run. 
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CHAPTER  L 

TEE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS— MOBNIKG 

PAPERS. 

Introductory  Remarks— The  Time»— The  Momiii^ 
Chronicle— The  Morning  Herald— >The  Morning 
PoB^-Thc  Morning  AdTertiaer— The  Public  Led. 
gei^-lfiscellaneoua  obsenrations. 

The  metK^Iitan  newBpaper  press  ispeibapB  Ae 
mightiest  moral  engine  in  the  workL  The 
*^  Journalism''  of  Paris  is  generalty  supposed  by 
those  conyersant  widi  both  oountries,  to  exei^ 
cise  agreater  influenee  m  IVance  than  the  Lou* 
don  Fross  does  in  England;  bat  oat  of  France 
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the  Parisian  journals  scarcely  exercise  any  in- 
fluence  at  all ;  while  that  of  London  is  sensibly 
felt  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  civilized 
world  It  gives,  on  many  questions  of  great 
magnitude,  the  tone  to  public  feeling  and  pub- 
lic opinion  in  America;  for  a  large  proportion 

• 

of  the  American  journals  follow,  on  such  ques* 
tions,  in  the  wake  of  the  London  newspapers. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  state  of  the  Slavery 
question  at  this  moment  on  the  ot)ier  side  of  the 
Atlantic  By  means  of  the  pubUc  press  of  this 
country — and  in  the  provinces,  newspapers  are 
almost  invariably  guided  by  the  course  pursued 
by  the  metropolitan  journals — slavery  has  been 
for  ever  abolished  in  our  West  India  colonies. 
And  no  sooner  had  that  great  triumph  of  justice 
and  humanity  been  achieved  over  the  opposite 
principles  in  England,  than  the  struggle  com- 
menced for  a  similar  triimiph  on  the  shores 
of  America.  What  the  issue  will  be  no  one  can 
doubt:  that  it  will — and  speedily  too — ^be  the 
same  as  we  have  lately  witnessed  in  the  case  of 
tiie  West  India  negroes,  is  just  as  certain  as  it  is 
possible  lor  a  moral  contingency  to  be. 

No  one  who  knows  anjrthing  of  the  way  in 
which  the  public  mind  is  operated  upon  in  this 
country,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  bad  the 
Londoki  Press  been  silent  on  the  wrongs  of  the 
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slaves  in  bur  colonial  possessions,  for  some  years 
prior  to  their  emancipation,  there  would  not 
hare  been  the  least  probabifity  of  that  desirabl0 
ocmsummation  taking  place  for  a  long  period  to 
come.  And  it  is  equally  dear  that  but  for  tilie 
part  which  this  country  has  taken  in  Aat  ques- 
tion, the  propriety  of  liberating  the  slares  in  the 
Southern  states  of  Amenca,  would  not  have  been 
yet  mooted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 

I  am  aware  that  in  some  cases  the  metropoli- 
tan neiwqfMipOT  press  has  followed  rather  than  led 
public  opinion ;  but  these  cases  are  company 
timely  few;  and  even  when  tiiey  do  occur  Aey 
do  not  militate  against  the  position,  that  the 
London  press  possesses  the  greM  moral  power 
I  have  ascribed  to  it ;  for  without  the  coneen- 
tritiim  and  expression  of  publip  opinion  through 
libe  medium  of  the  metropolitan  journals,  the 
influence  it  would  exert  would  be  but  limited  in-* 
deed. 

jit  It  were  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the 

,i  great  moral  and  social  achievements  which  the 
newspaper  press  of  London  has  made,  eitiier  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  during  the  last  half  century.' 
A  sufficiently  accurate  conception  of  the  amaz* 
^  ing  power  of  this  great  engine  will  be  formed, 
^  when  1  mention,  what  I  believe  no  one  ae» 
qijudnted  willi  the  subject  will  doubt,. namely, 
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Ihal  were  the  metaropditaa  jourmde  to  leadHiiir 
imited  energies  for  any  length  o(  time  to  the  tc* 
eoMpBahnent  ef  any  olijeet  not  physioally  he* 
possibk^  they  would  in  the  end  wiooMd^  whev 
tber-lhat  object  weie  good  or  eviL 

A  glance,  then,  at  die  most  distingdshed  of 
Aoae  journals  which  exercise  eo  ttiigbty  en  in* 
ftieoce  orer  the  destinies  of  diis  country,  and 
also  over  those  of  a  large  portion  of  tiie  weild, 
must  be  generally  interesting.  But  heCrae  ad- 
terting  to  tiie  principdmetn^olitan  newspspen 
ki  detail,  it  may  he  pnqier  to  state  tiist  I  am 
most  anxious  to  guard  agsinst  eammmdcaliiig 
WBf  infimoaftkn,  or  malting  any  statements  rs» 
spectingaKy  journal,  whieh  would  he  lil^ely  lobe 
considered  a  disclosure  of  mfeitters  which  ought 
to  lutTe  been  kept  concealed  IBrcnn  the  piriiKo 
eye«  I  wfflalso  Mideayow,  in  what  I  am  sfceujfc 
to  say,  to  speak  widiout  preju£ee  or  pertialiily* 

The  journal  which  is  first  entitled  to  notice  i» 
The  Timbsl  The  distmction  of  being.tiie  first 
jomnal  in  tiie  country,  wHl  be  conoedsd  to  it  fay 
every  one,  however  much  he  may  difliBr  firem  it 
in  politics.  <  The  Times'  onoe  calkd  itself  the 
Leading  Journal  of  Europe ;  and  it  has  mcA 
been  sneered  at,  at  least  ten  thousand  timesi  for 
so  doing,  by  its  opponents.  Perhaps  the  as^ 
sumption  of  the  titie  by  itself  was  not  inthe 


best  possiUe  tattte;  but  Mir  irliolcndw  anytlBBg 
of  what'  Sir  Robert  Peti  oiice  oalled  tbe 
*^  JmamXdML*  of  Europe,  will  dispute  the  jusl- 
ioe  of  its  tlaittis  to  it  For  the  last  twdirty 
years  and  upwards,  during  which  it  has  bom 
under  die  control  of  Mr.  Bamea,  it  has  exer* 
dsed  an  influenee  over  &e  destimes  of  England 
such  as  no  other  journal  ever  exereised  in  this 
or  in  any  other  country.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
tiiat  it  has  often  represented  rather  than  created 
public  political  sentiment;  but  it  is  equally  tru% 
it  has  frequently  given  a  tone  to  pubUc  opinion, 
and  a  stimulus  to  public  action,  on  questions  of 
thegreatest  importance  on  which  the  public  mind 
had  been  asleep  before  its  voice  of  thunder*  was 
heard.  'And  what  no  lesra  strikingly  attested  tbe 
power  of  <  The  Holes'  in  many  of  the  instaaoes 
to  which  I  refer,  was  the  wonderfully  short  time 
in  which  its  articles  produced*  their  intended 
effect.  I  recollect  that  on  various  occasions  the 
public  mind,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but 
throiighout  the  country,  has,  through  its  incto*- 

•  *  The  Times'  has  been  called  "  The  Thunderer," 
because  it  once  spoke  of  '*  thundering^forth"  an  arti. 
cle.  I  again  give  up  the  good  taste  of  so  character, 
ising  its  own  articles ;  but  I  must  at  the  same  tlnie 
sdmit  that  no  term  could  ccQiyey  a  better  idea  of  the 
cflflSwt  prodttoed  by  many  of  its  leadors. 
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mentality,  evinced  the  most  intense  interest  on 
qneslions  whidi,  but  a  few  weeks  previously,  no 
one  even  thought  oi^  much  less  talked  about 
Who  does  not  remember  what  it  <fid  in  the  way 
of  interesting  the  public  mind  on  behalf  of  the 
Spanish  refugees,  who  were  famishing  of  hun* 
ger  in  this  country,  some  years  ago?  But  to  go 
farther   bad^  and  to  give  one  very  remark- 
aUe  instance,  who  has  yet  forgotten  the  stu- 
pendous influence  it  exercised  over  the  minds 
€i    the   people  of   England  in  the  case    of 
Qiieen  Caroline  ?  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  question  was  regulariy  debated,   and  for- 
mally decided  by  vote,  among  the  proprietors, 
whether  <The  Times'  should  support  or  op- 
pose the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  lady,  and 
that  it  was  agreed  by  a  majority  of  one  that  its 
most  strenuous  exertions  should  be  made  in  her 
favour.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  was  that 
*  The  Times'  did  espouse  the  cause  of  Queen 
Caroline^  and  that  with  an  energy,  a  persever- 
ance, and  talent,  which  were  the  admirsiton  of 
her  friends,  and  which  filled  her  foes  with  indig- 
nation and  dismay.    And  the  success  of  the  ad- 
vocacy corresponded  with  the  consummate  skill, 
the  jinguUr  boldness,  apd  commanding  talent  of 
the  advocate.    Hie  pufahc  sympathies,  from  one 
extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  were  all 
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enfistod  in  &Tour  of  Qaeen  Caroline^  and  ewen^ 
tually  manifested  lliemselTes  in  aach  a  wiqr  m 
to  canae  the  House  of  Lords  to  shrink  from  re- 
torning  a  verdict  of  gailty.  To  *  The  Hmea* 
belonged  in  a  great  measure  the  glory  of  adiier- 
ing  the  trium{A  of  that  Rrinoess^ — though  she 
unhappily  <fid  not  live  many  months  to  enjoy  it 

Not  less  striking  was  the  display  of  the 
power  of  *  The  Times'  during  the  great  crisis 
of  the  Reform  BiH  Day  after  day  did  it  send 
forth  articles  in  fevour  of  that  measure,  which 
for  vigour  of  conception  and  energy  of  eaipres- 
sion  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  composi- 
tions in  the  English  language.  Their  great 
efect  on  the  public  mind  was  visible  to  all:  it 
was  doubtless  also  sensibly  felt  by  the  members 
of  botii  Houses  of  Parliament  Who  can  help 
regretting  that  so  powarfiil  an  ally  in  fevour  of 
Liberal  prineiples«-one  that  did  such  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  public  cause — should  now  uphold  the 
very  system  it  once  sa  zealously  and  with  such 
marked  success^  laboured  to  destroy  ? 

The  amazing  power  of  ^  The  Times'  is  ad- 
mitted  by  men  of  all  parties;  but  people  often 
express  themselves  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it 
My  impression  is,  that  various  causes  conspire 
to  produce  it  People  frequently  ask,  is  the 
surpassing  abiKty  of  its  leading  articles  the 
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«nvo»  of  ito  inflttenoe?  Thai  imdoiibtedly  is 
one  riemflnt  in  it;  and  it  is  one^  in  dis  abtenee 
id  which  all  the  othera  moiiU  go  finr  nothing. 
But  there  ve  other  elements  in  the  great  infln- 
enoe  of  *  The  limes/  There-*i8»  for  example, 
liie  aiboidentai  drrnmatance  ci  its  vaat  drcuhi^ 
tion.  Its  circulation  is  greater  than  that  ef  any 
oth^  daily  journal  in  England,  and  is  only  snr- 
pasaed  in  Eun^  by  one  or  two  Paris  papers. 
W«re  its  circulation  limited,  the  talent  it  dis- 
plays would  have  no  field  on  which  to  operate ; 
its  light,  to  use  a  scriptural  phrase^  would  be 
bid  under  a  bushel  But  in  estimating  the  pro- 
portion which  the  circulation  of  *  The  limes' 
contributes  to  its  aggregate  amount  of  power» 
regard  must  not  be  had  to  the  m^e  extmit  of 
Circulation.  The  character  of  that  circulation 
must  be  taken  into  account  Wdl^  then,  one 
of  the  leading  attributes  of  the  drcalation  of 
<  The  limes'  is  its  universality.  Other  papers 
axe  chiefly*  in  some  cases  almost  exdusively, 
read  by  classes :  <  The  Hmes'  is  read  by  alL 
It  boasts  of  its  ten  thousands  of  readers  among 
the  upper  classes:  th^e  is  not  a  member  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  who  does  not  regu* 
larly  read  it;  there  is  not  a  gentlemen's  club 
whidi  does  not  take  it  in ;  while  it  is  read  with 
a  peculiar  eagerness  and  avidity  by  myriads  of 
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the  lower  ela«ies.  Indeed^  dtie  may  fiay  it  is 
Tesd  by  eiFerybody.  You  never  meet  by  chance 
mth  any  perscm,  who  makes  any  pretensions  to 
intel%aacey  who  does  not,  by  some  means  or 
other,  see  *Tb(r  Tunes.'  What  is  somewhAt 
lingular  i%  that  even  Ihose  who  are  most  liberal 
and  heaHy  in  their  abuse  of  it,  are  its  most 
eager  and  ooi»tant  readets.  Every  one  knows 
that  time  after  time  the  Radicals  have  entered 
into  a  sort  of  solemn  league  and  covenant  to 
amuhilate  it  altogether,  and  to  convert  Printing 
House  Square  to  some  oilier  use  than  that  of 
manv&cturing  broad  sheets.  They  groan  at  it 
at  dieir  pubhc  meetings,  until  they  make  them- 
selves hoarse.  All  the  speakers  at  these  mee^ 
ii^  exhaust  their  vocabulary  of  abuse  in  vitu- 
perating *  The  Times.'  It  is  a  standing  topic 
at  aU  times  for  demagogues :  if  they  run  them- 
selves out  on  all  other  tSiemes,  'it  is  a  never  fail- 
ing one  to  which  they  may  resort..  And  the 
more  hearty  and  bitter  their  denunciations  of  it, 
&e  more  frequent,  and  liisty,  and  general,  are 
tile  plaudits  with  which  their  ears  are  sure  to 
be  greeted.  If  a  speaker  at  one  of  these  meet- 
ings— Dr.  Wade  or  Mr.  Savage,  for  example, — 
absolutely  curse  *  The  I^nes,'  whidi  is  very 
often  done  in  a  «lyle  which^  iti  bitterness  if  not 
fn  lengA,  saight  v4e  witli  theeele^eMed  corse  of 
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Sterne's  St  Aiiulphii8,--llien  you  hetr  a  sboot 
of  exultation  burst  from  the  assemblage  vfai^ 
on  its  first  outbreak,  comes  on  jont  ear  as  if  it 
were  the  crack  ofi  doom,  and  whidi  is  sure  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  stentorian  capabilities  of 
a  Radical  meeting,  you  never  had  before.  And 
not  only  do  your  ears  inform  you  of  the  ecstasy 
with  which  the  Radical  meetings  hear  their 
leaders  heq>ing  their  curses,  both  lood  and  deep, 
on  <The  Times;*  but  you  are  apprised  of  the 
same  fret  by  means  of  your  eyes.  You  see  an 
indefinable  expression  of  delight  created  in  a 
moment  on  their  physiognomies  —  a  smile  it 
may  be,  whidi  I  hare  oftm  thought  must  be  no 
bad  imitation  of  the  ghastly  smile  grinned  by 
Afilton's  fidlen  angels.  Not  only  is  it  onto 
of  the  leading  parts  of  tlie  duty  of  the  orators 
on  these  occasions  to  abuse  'The  Timea^  in 
iheir  speeches,-  imt  that  abuse  must  needs  be 
embodied  in  tEe  resolutions  also.  And  in  many 
instances  even  this  has  not  contented  them :  they 
have  come  to  formal  resolutions  not  to  ^  use 
any  house  which  took  in  *The  Times;'  and 
they  have  appointed  deputations  to  go  round  to 
all  the  coQee-shops  in  the  metropolis,  to  order 
Its  exclusion  on  pam  of  not  patroniang  the 
muddy  liquid.  Well,  and  what  then?  Why, 
die  assemUage  have  no  sooner  dispersed  from 
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<<  Vite  Cwdick  'Uss"  (White  Conduit  House,) 
Mr.  S»Yage*&  <*Cireus  Street  InstituiaoD,^  or 
wherever  tbf y  may  have  met,  than  they  bastc^  * 
^to  the  coffee-rooms  they  respectively  ^use,^ 
and  in  gruff  tonesi  throwing  at  the  same  time 
their  two-pence-hal^penny  on  (lie  table^  hdOea 
out — *^  A  cup  of  coffee,  ^ce  of  bread  and  but* 
ter,  and— *  The  Times/ " 

It  is  ike  same  with  otHers  in  the  middle 
passes  of  society,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  d^ 
nouncing  *The  limes.'  They  also  heartily  abuse 
it|  and  say  it  ought  to  be  read  by  no  respectable 
p^son  at  the  very  moipent  they  are  themselves 
devouring  its  ccmtents  with  the  utmost  voracity. 
Cobbett  was  a  striking  instance  of  this.  The 
staple  matter  of  bis  Register,  as  every  one 
knows  wh9  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  it,  eonr  ^ 
fflsted,  sometimes  far  many  consecutive  weeks, 
of  the  richest  spej^mei^s  of  abuse  of  ^The 
limes.'  He  excelled  all  men  I  ever  knew  in 
the  art  of  abuse.  When  abusing  ^  The  Times'  he 
excelled  himself.  There  were  a  mingled  coarse- 
ness and  cordiality  in  his  vituperation  of  that 
journal,  which  showed  that  his  whole  soul  was 
thrown  into  it :  it  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  <<  mar'- 
row  to  his  bones."  And  yet  he  was  a  regular 
reader  of  <  The  Times  ;^  it  was  the  ^t  journal 
he  called  for  in-  the  morning;  and  it  was  often 
the  only  one  he  nead.    I  recollect  feeling  vety 
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nadi  fufpriaed  oae  moniiiig  I  had  ooearion  to 
be  in  Us  houBc  before  nine  o^dodc»  not  only  to 
•ee  tbat  tiie  <<  Bloody  Old  Times^'*  a%  in  bb 
own  coane  way,  be  used  to  caH  it,  was  on  Ifae 
table  on  wbidi  be  was  writu^,  but  tbat  it  was 
tiie  only  journal  in  the  bouse. 

<  Ibe  Times'  and  its  leading  artides  are  not 
only  read  by  everybody,  but  aie  talked  of 
in  all  companies.  <<Have  you  seen  <The 
runes'  to-day?*  <«Wbat  does  'Ibe  Holes' 
say  on  sudi  and  sucb  a  subject?*  ^*T1ie  Times* 
says  so  and  so."  ^^Hiat  was  amaBtffly  artide 
in  to-day's  ^Tunes,'"  &c, — m  questions  and 
observations  in  every  one^s  moudi,  go  wbere  you 
wilL  So  eageily  is  <  Tlie  Times'  sought  after, 
that  one  number  often  passes  tihroug^  the 
bands  of  sixty  or  seventy  in^vidusk.  But  not 
only  is  its  power  exercised  on  those  who  read 
<  The  Hmes^  itself;  it  influences  a  ^ry  large 
proportion  of  the  comnnuuty  who  seldom  or 
never  handle  any  of  its  sheets.  There  is  scarcely 
a  provincial  paper  in  the  country  whidi  does  not 
Boore  or  less  frequently  quote  from  its  leading 
artides;  and  the  matter  thus  quoted,  exercises 
the  same  influence  as  if  read  in  its  own  identical 
types. 

Thus  *  The  Hmes^  is  read  by  everybody — 
even  by  those  who  are  most  prod^;al  of  thenr 
abuse  of  it    And  to  the  circimBtanoe  of  its  be- 
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ing  80  exteasively  circulated  ftmong  all  claBgeg 
of  sociely,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  much  of 
that  influence  it  has  so  l<mg  exerdsed  >ver  die 
public  mind. 

The  steadiness  of  its  purpose,  when  it  has  any 
particular  obfect  in  viev,  is  another  characteria- 
t&  of  <  The  TimeSy^  which  contributes  essen- 
tially to  invest  it  with  die  power  it  possessea. 
When  it  has  determined  on  the  accomplishment 
of  any  particular  object,  it  not  only  leaves  no 
means  untried,  and  lends  all  its  commanding 
energies  to  carry  It  into  effect,  but  it  never  re- 
laxes in  its  efforts  until  it  has  either  succeeded, 
or  success  has  .become  demonstrably  impossible. 
Its  perseverance  in  such  cased  is  surprising. 
For  wedcs,  aye,  and  for  months,  without  the 
intermission  of  a  single  day,  will  its  columns 
eontain  eli^rate  leading  articles  in  fiivour  of 
llie  object  it  has  in  contemplation*  Who  does 
not  remember  its  unrenntting  labours  for  months, 
towands  the  dose  of  1884^  to  damage  the  politi- 
cal character  of  Lord  Brougham?  Ofitsconduct 
on  that  occasion  I  have  always  disapproved;  but 
the  success  with  which  its  labours  were  crowned 
is  known  to  everyone,  and  fumiishes  another  at- 
testation, in  addition  to  those  I  have  already 
mentioned,  of  its  great  power  over  the  pubHo 
ndnd. 
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One  other  attribute  of  <  The  Times,*  whicti 
ccmtributes  to  invest  it  with  the  yast  power  it 
possesses,  is  the  surprising  harmony  of  its  va- 
ried contents.  In  some  journals  you  will  oflten 
find  two  leading  articles  in  the  same  number 
dashing  as  much  together,  as  if  the  one  were  in- 
tended as  an  answer  to  the  other:  in  *  The 
Times'  you  never  see  any  sudi  discrepancy  or 
contradiction.  But  not  only  is  it  in  what  is 
tailed  the  leading  matter  that  <  The  Tunes* 
harmonises  in  so  strikiiig  a  manner;  the  same 
harmony  pervades  the  entire  arrangements  of 
the  journal.  Everythin^^  down  to  the  least 
trifling  paragraph  of  intelligence^  is  made  sub- 
eervient  to  the  oljects  aimed  at  in  the  leading 
articles.  Every  department  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  person  deemed  most  qualified  finr  it  There 
are  the  principal  editor,  the  gentlemen  occa- 
sionally employed  to  write  leaders,  the  sub- 
editor, the  selector  of  articles  of  intelligence,  and 
the  person  employed  to  make  up  the  paper,  as 
It  is  technically  called;  and  all  work  as  harmo- 
niously together  as  if  the  entire  contents  were 
the  production  of  one  hand.  So  admirable  is 
the  state  of  discipline,  if  I  may  use  the  exprea- 
sion,  in  the  ofiBce  of  *  The  Times,'  that  the 
wishes  of  the  principal  editor  are  no  sooner 
aseertained  than  they  are  carried  into  effect  in . 
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die  nuBUteet  particular.   A  remarkable  iHastra- 
lion  of  tlib  was  given  when,  on  the  downCUl 
of  the  Mdi>ounie  Administration  in  1884»  it 
changed  its  politics.  That  event  took  place  on  a 
Saturday:  the  leading  article  of  the  following 
Monday  was  in  fiivour  of  a  Wellii^gton  and  Peel 
Administration.    On  the  Tuesday  ev^  part  of 
'  The  Times,'  down  to  the  moet  trifling  artiele 
of  intelligence,  was  as  thoroughly  CSonservative 
as  if  the  paper  had  been  a  most  strenuous  sup* 
porter  of  tiiat  party  from  the  first  day  of  its  e»> 
tabfishment    And  since  that  day  to  this^  not 
only  has  each  successive  number  of  the  papar 
been  in  perfect  consistency  with  tiie  numbers 
that  preceded  il^  but  there  has  not  be^a  the 
slightest  discrqmnqr  observable  between  one 
part  of  the  paper  and  anotiier.    No  trace  of  its 
former  Liberalism,  eitiier  by  accident  (nt  other- 
wise,  has  been  visible  rince  November  7,  lQ3i$ 
up  to  the  moment  at  which  I  make  this  remark. 
The  singular  sagacity  displayed  in  the  con<- 
ducting  of  ^  The  Times '  is  another  element  of 
its  vast  power.    It  seizes  with  a  sort  of  intui- 
tion on  those  topics  which  are  most  suited  to  the 
public  taste,  and  it  discusses  them  with  a  cox^ 
responding  skill    The  sagacity  of  .<  Hie  Hmes^ 
in  these  respects  is  really  extraordinary.    Whal^ 
with  the  interest  which  the  rieader  feels  in  the 
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•olgect  itatH  and  tbe  tact  ennoed  in  Ibe  trait- 
ment  of  tucfa  mji^%ct,  no  one  ever  penisea  the 
leading  article  of  that  journal  without  feelii^; 
himself  himied-HMt  home — awaj  by  the  writert 
however  ooiiyinoed  he  may  be  that  tmth  and 
juatice  ara  on  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  queadon. 
I  know  of  no  writing  ancient  or  modern^  that 
can  be  compared  to  that  in  <  The  Tuaaes^  for  a 
aucoesaftil  i^peal  to  the  feeUnga  and  pa88i<msof 
liie  commnnity.  If  there  were  propriety,  in  the 
expresaion,  I  know  of  no  phrase  whidi  could 
more  fordbly  characterise  that  journal  than  to 
can  it «  Hie  Demosthenea  of  the  Press  r 

I  shall  only  mention  one  other  circumstance 
whidi  contributes  to  arm  *  Tbe  Hmea'  widi 
the  immenae  power  it  wields  over  pddic  opinion. 
Z  allude  to  that  of  ita  being  so  yehemently  and 
incessandy  attacked  by  other  joumah.  Whidi 
of  its  three  or  four  hundred  oontemporarieaintlie 
United  Kingdom  has  not  at  one  time  or  other 
had  its  fling  at «  The  Times?'  Its  artides,  or 
parts  of  them,  are  regularly  quoted  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  press,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
answered.  How  many  leading  articles  of  the 
London  and  provincial  journals  consist  entirely 
of  attadcB  on  '  The  Times '  or  of  answers  to  its 
artides  ?  Some  journals  live  by  attacking  *  Tht 
limes.^  ''To  many  newspaper  editors  in  town 
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and  country  ltd  extinctioit,  were  such  a  tfaing 
likely  to  happeiit  would  be  a  calamity  of  no  ordi- 
nary magnitude.  The  attention  thus  drawn  to 
the  leaders  of  *  The  Hmes,'  and  the  importanee 
conferred  on  them  by  the  answers  made  to  them 
in  other  journals^  necessarily  invest  it  with  an 
immense  power  over  puiBlic  opinion. 

These  have  always  appeared  to  me  the  lead- 
ing sources  of  the  great  power  which  <  The 
Times'  has  so  long  possessed*  They  account 
in  my  opinion  satis£GU3torily  enough  for  a  facf^ 
the  causes  of  nfrhich,  beyond  that  of  the  com- 
manding talent  and  consummate  tact  of  that 
journal,  are  so  generally  regarded  as  involved  in 
mystery. 

*  Hie  Times  ^  is  ardent  in  its  friendships  and 
implacable  in  its  resentments.  When  it  es> 
pouses  the  cause  of  an  individual  or  a  party,  it 
throws  its  whole  soul  into  the  advocacy  of  that 
cause — as  much  so^  indeed,  as  if  its  own  very 
existence  as  a  journal  were  bound  up  with  it 
It  will  encounter  any  measure  of  obloquy  for 

• 

those  it  deems  worthy  of  its  friendship :  pity,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  luckless  mortikl  or  body  of 
mortals,  who  incur  its  displeasure  f  It  wiU,  ad 
Blair,  in  Ids  poem  on  "  The  Grave,"  says,  "  pur- 
sue them  close  through  every  lane"  of  ^  their 
puolic  life ;"  not  <mee  missing  their  track,  ^^  but 
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pressing  onwards  till  it  has  hurried  them  over  flie 
tremendous  verge  of  ruin  I''  Do  '  The  Times* 
an  act  of  friendship,  and  no  journal  is  more  grate- 
fill  for  it :  do  it  an  injury,  and  you  have  com- 
mitted an  unpardonable  sin,  for  which,  should 
it  deem .  you  a  person  of  suffident  weighty  you 
are  sure  to  be  visited  with  condign  punishment 
The  severity  of  its  punishments,  indeed,  often 
exceeds  the  magnitude  of  the  offence. 

<  Hie  Times '  was  established  in  178&*    For 

•  'The  Times'  had  been  a  few  years  established  be- 
fore  this  under  the  title  of  *  The  Uaiversal  Register. 
The  following  are  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  first 
number  of  '  The  Times'  for  the  change  of  the  title, 
with  an  announcement  of  certain  contemplated  im. 
provements.  It  is  a  curious  article  and  will  be  read 
with  interest  :— 

*'  'The  Universal  Register'  has  been  a  name  as  li\]u- 
rious  to  the  logographic  newspaper  as  Tristram'  was 
to  Mr.  Shandy's  son ;  but  old  Shandy  forgot  he  might 
hare  rectified  by  confirmation  the  mistake  of  the  par. 
son  at  baptism^  and  with  the  touch  of  a  bishop  changed 
Tristram  into  Trismegistus* 

"  '  The  UniTersai  Register/  from  the  day  of  its  first 
appearance  to  the  day  of  its  confirmation,  had,  like 
Tristram,  suffered  fi-om  innumerable  casualties,  both 
laughable  and  serious,  arising  from  its  name,  which  in 
its  introduction  was  immediately  curtailed  of  its  fair 
proportions  by  all  who  called  for  it,  the  word  '  Unirer- 
sal'  being  unirersally  omitted,  and  the  word  'Register' 
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m  long  pmod  it  was  inferior  in  circuiatimi  and 
iniuence  to  ^  Th^  Morning  Chromdey'  ihen  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  James  Perry.    It 

being  only  retained.  *'  Boy^  bHng  me '  Tbe  Register/'* 
The  waiter  answers^  **  Sir,  we  have  no  library^  but 
you  may  see  it  at  the  '  New  Exchange  Cofiee«Hou«e.' " 
'^Then  I  will  see  it  there/'  asawers  th«  disappointed 
politician,  and  he  goes  to  the '  New  Exchange  Coffee- 
House/  and  calls  for  *  The  Register/  upeu  which  the 
waiter  tells  him  he  cannot  have  it  as  he  is  not  a  sub-, 
scriber^  or  presents  him  with  'The  Court  and  City 
Kegister/  '  The  Old  Annual  Register/  or  '  The  New 
Annual  Register/  or^  if  the  cofiee-house  be  within  the 
purlieus  of  Covent  GardAi  pr  the  hundreds  of  Drury, 
slips  into  the  politician's  hand  '  Harris's  Register  of 
Ladies/ 

''For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  printer  of 'TheUni- 
Tersal  Regist^'  has  added  to  its  original  name  that  of 
'The  Times/  which  being  a  monosyllable^  bids  defiance 
to  the  corruptors  and  mutilators  of  the  language. 

" '  The  Times' !  What  a  monstrous  name !  Grantal-— 

„for  '  The  Times'  is  a  many-headed  monster  that  speaks 

with  an  hundred  tongues,  and  displays  a  thousand 

characters,  and  in  the  course  of  its  transitions  in  life, 

assumes  innumerable  shapes  and  humours. 

"  The  critical  reader  will  obso've  we  personify  our 
new  name,  but  as  we  give  it  no  distinction  of  sex,  and 
tibough  it  will  be  actire  m  its  vocations,  yet  we  apply 
to  it  the  neuter  gender. 

" '  The  Times'  being  formed  of  and  possessing  qualities 
of  opposite  and  heterogeneous  natures,  cannot  be  classed 
either  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  gm,u9,  but  like  the 
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» 

WIS  not  until  after  thepeftce  of  1815,  tbat  «Tk» 
Tillies'  began  to  take  the  lead  among  the  dailj 
papers  of  England.    It  soon  after  established  its 

Polypui  !■  doubtful^  and  in  the  discussion,  description, 
and  illustration,  will  employ  the  pens  of  the  most  cele- 
brated amongst  the  literati. 

««The  heads  of  <  The  Times/  as  already  has  been 
nid,  are  amny ;  these  will,  however,  not  always  ap. 
pear  at  the  sane  time,  but  casually,  as  public  or  prirate 
affairs  may  call  them  forth. 

''The  principal  or  leading  heads  are:-^The  Litera- 
ry—Political— Commercial — Philosophical— Critical — 
Theatrical — Fashionable — Humerous*— Witty,  &c.  &c« 
each  of  which  are  supplied  with  a  competent  share  of 
intellect  for  the  pursuit  of  their  sereral  functions;  an 
endowment  which  is  not  in  all  to  be  found,  even  in  the 
beads  of  the  State,  the  heads  of  the  Church,  the  heads 
of  the  JUaw,  the  heads  of  the  Navy,  the  heads  of  the 
Army,  and,  though  last  not  least,  the  great  heads  of 
the  UniTersities. 

^'  The  political  head  of '  The  Times,  like  that  of  Ja. 
BUS  the  Roman  deity,  is  double*£aced ;  with  one  cooa- 
tenance  it  will  smile  continually  on  the  friends  of  Old 
jBngland,  and  with  the  other  will  frown  incessantiy  on 
her  enemies. 

"  The  alteration  we  have  made  in  our  paper  is  not 
without  precedents.  '  The  World'  has  parted  with  half 
Its  caput  wiorhium  and  a  moiety  of  its  brains.  '  The 
Herald'  has  cut  off  one  half  of  its  head  and  has  lost  its 
•original  humour.  *  The  Post,'  it  is  true,  retains  its 
whole  head  and  its  old  features ;  and  as  to  the  other 
public  prints,  they  appear  as  havmg  neither  heads  nor 
tails. 
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eJtimt  to  ditt  tide^  wUeh  it  sobeequeBtlj  appnn 
{HTtated  to  itself,  of  being  the  leading  joonuil 
cl<  Europe.  Mr.  Walteiy  the  &ther  of  tihye  pre- 
sent  Mr.  Walter,  was  for  many  years  the  ptin- 
c^al  proprietor  of  the  jiaper.  That  gentleman 
abo  took  an  active  part  in  its  general  raansge- 
ment  His  son,  the  Member  for  Berkshire^  waa 
die  principal  contrSmtor  of  leading  artidea  to  it 
during  some  of  the  most  eventful  yean  of  the 
war  jf iih  France.  Dr.  Stoddart,  now  Sur  Johft 
Stoddart,  the  Governor  of  Malta,  conducted 
<  The  Times  Mor  several  years,  en£ng  in  1815  w 

''On  the  Parliamentary  head  every  communication 
that  ability  and  industry  can  produce  may  be  expected. 
To  this  greatnadonal  object^ '  The  Times'  wUI  be  most 
aedulously  attentivej  most  accurately  correot,  and 
•trictlf  impartial  in  its  reports." 

The  following  was  at  this  time  the  imprint  to  '  The 
Times':— 

''London  :  Printed  for  J.  Walter^  at  the  Logogra. 
phic  Press^  Printing  House  Square^  near  Apothecaries 
Hall^  Blackfriars ;  where  Advertisements^  Essays, 
Letters,  and  Artides  of  Inteyigeace  will  be  ta)»n  ia» 
Also  at  Mr.  Melteniua's,  Confectionerj  Charipg  Cross; 
Mr.  Whitaaves's,  Watchmaker^  No.  39,  opposite  St. 
DunsUn^s  Church,  Fleet  Street ;  Mr.  Aztell's,  No.  1. 
Finch  Lane,  Comhill ;  at  Mr.  Bushby's,  No.  1.  Cathe- 
rine Street,  Strand;  Mr.  Rose's,  Silk  Dyer,  Spring 
Ckurdens;  and  Mr.  Grise%  Stationer,  No.  103,  Gomar 
af  Foimtain  Conrf;,  Strand*" 
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1616|  when  the  extreme  viruleiioe  of  his  attacks 
mi  .  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  such,  that  die 
{Mroprietors  saw  the  expediencjr  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  engagement  So  annoyed  did  Bomh 
parte,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  feel  at 
some  of  Dr.  Stoddart*s  attacks,  that  he  caused 
the  question  to  be  submitted  to  scnae  of  the 
leading  counsel  at  the  Englbh  bar,  whether  he 
could  proceed  against  the  journal  for  Tarious 
articles  which  he  pronounced  the  grossest  libeisL 
Dr.  Stoddart,  in  1817,  started  <  The  New  Times^' 
wiA  the  douUe  yiew  of  opposing  <  The  limes' 
and  still  further  vHifying  Napoleon.  The  result 
is  well  known:  <The  New  Times'  promised 
well  for  some  time,  but  then  began  gradually  to 
decline.  It  eyentually  expued,  and  ^  The  Mom* 
ing  Journal,'  conducted  by  Mr.  Alexander,  late 
editor  of  <  The  liyerpool  Standard,'  arose^  phcfr- 
nix«like,  from  its  ashes.  Its  term  of  existence^ 
however,  was  of  much  shorter  duration  than  that 
of  its  predecessor— rit  only  lived  two  or  three 
years.  It  ceased  in  1890^— its  circulation  having 
&]len  so  low  as  nine  hundred  copies. 

Mr.  Barnes,  the  present  editor  of  <  The  Time% 
succeeded  Dr.  Stoddart    Mr.  Barnes  had  pre* 
viously,  in  1810  I  think,  brought  himself  into 
frrourable  notice  by  a  series  of .  sketches  of 
some  of  the  leading  public  characters  oi  Aat 
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period}  which  appeared  in  <  The  Examiner' — 
tneo  the  property  and  vakder  the  editorship  of  the 
late  Mr*  J<An  Hunt,  brother  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
These  sketcheis  by  Mr.  Barnes  were  afterwards 
republished  in  a  detadbed  form,  and  excited 
much  interest  from  the  vigour  of  their  style, 
and  the  general  accuracy  of  the  autbor'^s  esti^ 
mate  of  the  intellectual  and  political  diaracters 
of  the  personages  of  whom  he  spc^Le.  Since 
Mr.  Barnes'  first  connexion  with  *  The  Times'  as 
e<titor — he  had  preyiouslybeen  a. reporter — ^he 
has,  up  to  the  present  time^  had  tiie  entire  con-' 
duct  of  the  paper.  I  have  seen  various  state<- 
ments  of  his  supposed  salary  as  editor.  The 
sum  most  frequently  mentioned  is  twelve  bun* 
dred  guineas ;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  all  guess-work 
ev^Q  with  those  who  speak  most  confidently 
on  the  subject  He  is  understood  to  have, 
some  years  since^  beccmie  one  of  the  proprie- 

tlNTS. 

Captain  Stirling  has  often  been  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  editors  of  *The  Times,'  andsom^ 
limes  as  the  principal  editor.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  truth  in  the  report  He  has  not, '  and 
never  had,  any  control  whaj;ever  over  its  co-^ 
lumns ;  nor  does  he  ever  go  to  the  office.  The 
only  connexion  he  is  understood  to  have  with 
<Tbe  Times,^  is  that  of  having  for  some  yeai» 
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past  oontribatod  oceattond  artieles ;  fer  i^iA 
he  is  said  to  reoehre  a  bigber  fate  of  remunaft- 
tion  than  was  ever  paid  in  any  other  case  for 
newspaper  oontrifaotions.  It  is  stated  with 
much  confidence^  by  some  parties  who  affect  to 
be  conyersant  mth  the  most  secret  arrange- 
ments in  the  leading  newspaper  oAces,  tbat 
Captain  Stiriing  recriTes  one  thousand  guineas 
per  annum  for  the  articles  he  contributes  to 
<Tbe  Tunes.*  This,  like  the  amount  of  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Barnes^  is  aU  conjecture.  No 
one  either  knows  the  sum  he  receives  or  the 
number  of  artidea  he  contributes.  Perhaps 
tfiere  is  no  newspaper^ff ce  in  London,  of  the 
private  arrangements  of  which  less  is  known 
Ihan  of  those  of  <  The  Times*  oAca 

Mr.  Alsager,*  brother  of  Captain  Alsager, 
Member  for  the  Eastern  division  <rf.  Surrey«  has 
far  many  years  supplied  Ihe  cily  article  of  *  The 
Times.'  TTiose  who  know  him  intimately  give 
him  credit  fer  having  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  our  monetary  system  and  financial  re- 
gulations, than  any  man  aiive^  If  private  report 
speaks  truth,  he  has,  by  means  of  his  articles  in 
^The  Times,'  on  more  than  one  occasion  saved 
die  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  from' 
some  most  serious  errors,  and  the  country  frmn 
Ihe  consequences  of  their  blunders.    I  have 
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heard  Mr.  Anger's  BalasjT)  for  luBeoiitribiitioiis 
to  ^Hie  Tiixi68,^  stated  by  some  at  seven  hun^ 
dred,  and  by  others  at  eight  hundred  guineas 
per  annum;  I  believe  the  amount  of  his  remune* 
ration  is  aomewfaere  about  eithec  of  these  sums. 

What  the  exact  extent  of  the  eirculation  of 
'The  Times*  is  no  one  tmows,  as  the  atao^ 
r^urns  include  the   stamps   used  fcnr    <  The 
Grening    MaiV    a  "Airee^^timeB^-week   papinr, 
belongings  to  Ihe  same  proprietors,  and  issu- 
ing,  fwm  the  saine^  establiahmeiit     In  No- 
vember,    1884,  pievious  to  the  change  in  its 
poHtics,  the  circulation  of  <llie  Times*  wae 
supposed  to  exceed  10^00  cofaes  daily.     By 
iihat  chffiige  it  lost  a  cimsideraUe  number  of  ks 
eubscrtbers,  thoi]^h  it,  doubdessf,  gained  others 
iSKfOk  the  Conservatiye  party.    It  is  now  gene- 
rally beUeved  that  it  has  so  £ir  recovered  tlie 
subscribers  who  had  left  it,  as,  with  the  new 
ones  it  has  gained,  to  mdke  its  drctdalion  not 
much  under  what  it  was  previous  to  Novembw, 
1884    I  am  aware  the  newspaper  returns  for 
the  ten  monlhs  ending  in  April  of  <he  presei^t 
year,  do  not  give  it  an  average  citculation  of 
10,MO  cojaes;  but  the  newspaper  agents — 
and  Ihey  are  the  best  authorities  in  a  matter  of 
tliiskind— concur  in  saying  that  duringthe  last  six 
mimths  it  has  risen  considerably  in  circtdation. 

you  II.  c 
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To  <T%e  Hines^  belongs  the  merit  of  hmag 
raised  the  daily  press  of  England  to  its  pre- 
sent respectable  rank.  It  was  the  first  to  giye 
a  high  rate  of  remuneration  for  their  laboor, 
to  all  the  literary  gentlemen  on  the  establish- 
ment, and  also  to  improye  the  mechanical  de- 
partments of  the  paper.  It  was  the  first  to 
press  the  amaring  capabilities  of  steam  machineiy 
into  the  sendee  of  the  daily  journals.  To  Mr. 
Walter,  I  believe,  the  credit  of  this  great  im» 
provement  is  due.  He  incurred  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  60,0002.  in  experiments,  before 
he  brought  it  to  perfection.  It  was  in  NoTem- 
ber,  1814,  that  Ae  readera  of  <The  Tunes' 
Wexe  for  the  fint  time  informed,  l^  a  short  lead- 
ing article,  that  the  number  of  the  paper  they, 
then  held  in  their  hand  was  printed  by  steao^ 
and  at  the  astounding  rate  of  4>000  copies  an 
hour.  Other  establishmentBi  in  the  course  of 
time,  followed  the  example  of  ^Hie  Times.' 
Before  the  introduction  of  a  steam  power  into 
the  printing-offices  of  the  daily  papers,  the  pro- 
prietors were  obliged  to  cause  duplicates  of  eadi 
number  to  be  "  set  up,"  in  order  to  get  the 
paper  out  in  tolerable  time;  and  even  &en,  as 
the  mosf  active  and  powerful  pressman  could 
not  throw  off  above  500  impressions  in  an  hour 
by  means  of  his  hand,  the  publication  of  part  of 
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thie  pap«r  was  always  delayed  to  a  kte  hour ; 
while  the  necessity  of  going  to  press  early  pre^ 
vented  the  possibility  of.  giving  aay  important 
intelligence,  which  chanced  to  arrive  late  in  the 
morning, — ^in  any  odier  than  a  very  limited  part 
of  the  impression* 

*  The  Times'  was  also  the  first  journal  to  set 
the  example  of  giving  double  sheets.  For  many 
years,  at  great  expense  to  the  proprietors,  it 
published  supplemental  sheets  when  there  w|u 
a  pressure  of  advertisement^  or  of  other  im- 
portant matter, — on  eadi  of  wl^ch  it  paid  a  duty 
of  two*pence,  tbou^  no  additional  charge  was 
made  to  the  public  The  idea  was  at  lenglh 
bit  on,  tlmt  by  publishing  one  large  sheet  of  the 
same  supe  as  the  former  ones,  the  proprietors 
would  escape  this  heavy  expen^tura  This  was 
some  years  ago;  and  since  that  time  the  practice 
of  publj^hing  occaJBipnal  double  sheets — on  a^ 
average,  during  the  sittbg  of  Parliament,  three 
or  four  a  w^ekr— has  been  continued  by  ^  The 
Innes.^  <  The  Morning  Herald'  ba^  also  often 
{wUished  double  diieets  during  the  last  few 
years.  ^The  Mon^g  Post'  dpes  the  sajque, 
thoufi^  with  much  less  frequency  |  and  <The 
Morning  Chrooide*  has  done  so»  perhaps,  fifteen 
or  twenty  times  within  t&  last  twelve  months.  In 
one  of  these  doable  sheets  there  is  a  quantity  of 
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matter  ^qual  to  what  is  coiitamed  in  tbee  ordi* 
nsry  octavo  volumes ;  -  so  that  you  get  as  mudi 
matter  in  a  double  sheet  of  a  Morning  Paper  lor 
serenpenoe,*  as  you  get  from  a  publisher  of 
Boveb  for  a  guinea-and-arhalf !  What  a  qoih 
trast  there  is  between  the  appearance  of  a  double 
dieet  of  'The  Times '  in  ld36»  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper  whA  established  in  1788! 
Then  it  was  a  small  sheet,  chiefly  printed  in 
krge^  open  type :  the  quantity  of  matter  it  now 
Contaans  is  at  least  six  times  as  great  as  it  c&dt 
iaiotA  at  the  tiaie  of  its  coBunencement  The 
quality  of  ibe  msitter  has  improved  in,  peihapsy 
the  same  proportion.  I^  agun,  a  oompariaott 
be  made  between  the  quantity  of  matter  con* 
tained  in  the  first  English  newqiaper — pul>* 
fished,  I  Hiink,  in  die  reigB  of  CSiarles  (Jm 
First— and  a  double  shest  of  'Hm  Times,'  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  nearly  fifty  timea  as 
mudi  in  the  lalt^  as  in  the  ioimer* 

To  <The  Times '  we  are  cUefly  mdebted  far 
the  plan  now  adopted  by  most  of  Oxt  Mnning 
Papers,  of  ]^rocuring  important  intolligelice^  in 
the  diortest  possible  time^  b^  means  of  etpxessea. 
It  was  the  first  to  set  the  example.  AU  of  dmse 
expresses  are  attended  ^  a  heavy  expense  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  moming  journals:  some  of 

*  The  price  since 4his  was  written^  has"  been  reduced 
to  firepenc^ 
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them  iiiour  ao  enonnous  an  expense,  lliat  one  is 
surprised  at  the  spirit  and  enteiplrise  wlmii 
prompt  the  proprietors  to  undertake  them. 
They  often  cost  fifty  or  sixty  pounds^  when  tbe 
cKstance  to  he  travelled  is  only  between  two  and 
three  hundred  miles.  Owing  to  accidental  dr- 
eumstaneesy  they  sometimes  amount  to  a  much 
larger  sunu  The  expense  of  sending  down  two 
gentlemen  to  report  the  proceedings  at  the 
Glasgow  dinner,  g^yen  to  Lord  Durham  in  18d4» 
and  expressing  the  report  of  those  proc8eduig% 
is  understood  to  have  cost  the  proprietors  of 
<The  Times*  nearly  200/.  The  journey,  up- 
wards of  400  miles  in  length,  was  perfamed  at 
tiie  rate  of  fifteen  miles  ai)  hour. 

The  proprietorship  of  <The  Thnee'  is  said  to 
be  divided  into  sixteen  sharea  Of  this  nunditr 
MrrWalter  is  generally  understood  to  have  heldy 
if  he  do  not  now  hold,  nine^  It  has  been  TCiy 
ecmfidently  reported,  far  some  time  pasl^  that  he 
(fisposed  of  the  majority  of  his  shares  at  the 
time  of  the  ejection  of  the  Melbourne  Ministiy 
in  1834,  to  tiie  Carlton  Oub :  and  the  price  is 
said  to  have  been  150,000/.  But  the  matter  is 
.  only  report:  no  one^  I  presume,  who  is  likely 
to  make  the  matter  public  knows  anything  of 
the  precise  footing  on  which  « The  Times'  in 
respect  stands. 
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ThiB  journal  is  a  most  valuable  property*  Its 
estimated '  worth  is  given  at  250,000/. :  its 
annual  profits,  for  some  years  past,  are  supposed 
to  be  between  dO,000/L  and  80,000/, 

<  Tlie  Times'  directly  employs,  in  one  way  or 
other, '  nearly  one  hundred  indiyiduals*  The 
number  of  compositors  alone  is  between  fifiy  and 
sixty.  Including  the  communications  of  cor<^ 
respondents  from  every  part  of  the  country  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  W(Nrld,  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  number  which  appears  that  does  not  contain  a 
portion  of  the  manual  or  intdlectual  labour  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  individuals.  Supposing 
Aerefine  Ae  paper  were,  by  some  extraordinary 
casualty,  suddenly  to  be  extinguished,  how 
great  would  be  the  number  of  fiuniHes  who 
would  direedy  suffer  from  the  drcumstancef 

The  Morniho  Herald  was  established  in 
178%  and  was  for  some  time  the  great  rival  of 
«The  Times;'  but  <Tbe  Morning  Chronicle' 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  its  principal  op- 
ponent There  are  few  journals  which  have  un- 
dergone greater  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  the 
<  Morning  Herald.'  In  1820^  it  was  scarcely 
ever  seen  or  heard  of:  its  circulation  was  as  low 
as  1,400  cojHes  per  day;  and  it  was  only  pre- 
vented from  dying  altogether  by  the  advertise- 
ments, which  still  continued,  in  oonsiderable 
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numbers,  to  find  their  way  into  its  columns.  It  be- 
gan to  attract  attention  at  the  time  I  have  men- 
tionedj  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  reports  of 
the  proceedings  in  Bow-street  Office,  which  was 
tben  commenced  in  it  These  reports  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  White,  now  one  of  the  proprietors 
and  also  one  of  the  editors,  and  were  remark- 
able for  thm  hmnour.  Of  course  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  caricatures  of  what  actually 
transpired;  but  the  public  got  something  to 
laugh  at,  and  it  never  troubled  itself  about 
the  fidelity  of  the  representations.  They  appeared 
exclusively  in  *  The  Herald'  agreeably  to  an  ar- 
Vangement  between  the  proprietors  and  the 
writer.  Those,  tiierefore,  who  wished  a  dish  of  fun 
to  be  served  up  n^th  breakfsist,  and  could 
afford  to  pay  sevenpence  for  it,  were  obliged  to 
procure  *The  Herald.*  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  paper  rose  in  circulation  with  amazing 
rapidity.  In  the  short  space,  I  have  been  assured, 
of  little  more  than  a  year,  it  trebled  its  circula- 
tion. Another  accidental  circumstance  occurred 
0ome  time  after,  which  contributed  essentially 
to  raise  the  character  and  extend  the  circu- 
lation of  the  paper.  The  property  wad  divided 
into  sixteen  shares,  which  ''were  held  by 
several  proprietors.  One  of  tbem,  Mr.  Gla»- 
sngton,    having  disputed  with  the  late  Mr. 
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Tki^taab  who  held  a  mjoiity  of  the  iham^ 
the  property  was  thrown  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  managing  proprietors^  in  of- 
der  to  exclude  Mr.  Glasungton  from  a  share  of 
the  profits — as  they  considered  his  conduct  to  be 
Tezattous  in  the  extreme — ^threw  back  almost 
all  the  returns  on  the  psqper  itself.  In  parlia- 
mentary and  law  reporting — ^in  expresses  from 
all  parts  of  the  country — and  in  procuring  with 
the  utmost  possible  expedition,  regular  corre9- 
pondence  from  all  the  leading  townsin  Europe, — 
**  The.  Herald*  entered  into  a  spirited  competi- 
tion with  <  The  limes.*  The  result^  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  that  the  paper  rose  with 
great  rapidity  both  in  reputation  and  circula- 
tion; and  is  now,  and  has*  been  foir  many  yeara^ 
only  second  to  its  contemporary  of  Printing 
House  Square.  In  its  foreign  correspondence, 
<  Hie  Herald'  was  for  many  years  especially  dis- 
tinguished: I  am  not  sure  that  this  department 
has  quite  sustained  its  previous  reputation,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  politics  of  <The  Herald'  used  to  be  re- 
markable for  their  independence  of  party  spirit. 
It  was  one  day  with  the  Tories,  and  the  next 
with  the  Whigs.  It  viewed  every  question  ao- 
cording  to  what  the  editor  conceived  to  be  the 
iustice and  truth  of  that  question;  and  imi-^ 


fiIKds.6  itB  s»itiment»  ia  plain  aod  straightforwaid, 
though  moderate  langu^age.  A  better  speoimm 
of  a  strictly  impartial  ]ia4  indepc^iideiit  journal 
tbftn  ^  The  Herald'  aflfordad  aoane  years  ago,  I 
htvfi  never  seen.  It"  is  Junius,  I  think,  who 
speaking  of  the  view  be  took  of  some  partioo- 
hr  qnes^km$  says — ^*  This  is  Qot  tibe  cause  of 
iaolion  or  of  party,  or  of  any  individual,  but 
tbe  common  int^est  of  ev^  man  in  Britain*'' 
If  ever  the  words  w^e  true  of  aiqr  £^Udi 
journal  more  than  another,  thai;  journal  was  ike 
*  Morning  HeraM'  some  years  sinoai  Bat  a 
dtiaj^e  has  of  late;,  in  this  respect*  CQH^e  Of  er  ita 
spirit.  For  at  least  two  years»  nmoely,  «nce  Ae 
ejection  of  the  Melbourne  AdminicitratioB  in  1684» 
its  tone  has  been  manifestly  Conservative*  It  i% 
however,  but  justice  to  say,  that  wii^i  its 
dmnge  of  poUtics,  or  rather  with  its  becomSsg 
uniformly  what  it  only  was  occasionally  before,  it 
still  retains  the  character  it  has  had  for  mmy 
years  past,  of  being  moderate  and  measiired  in 
its  language.  It  is  never  personally  abusite; 
nor  dotes  it  indulge  in  wh(desale  vituperation-*^ 
as  is  too  xommon  with  other  journals  of  all  par- 
ties— of  classes  of  men.  It  expresses  its  senti- 
ments with  firmness  and  decision,  but  always  m 
terms  which  neither  individuals  nor  booties  of 
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bmh,  eaa  osmploin  of  at  ooum,  or  a»  ffniwidiini 
the  lifliits  of  fair  disdUBion. 

<  Tlie  Morning  Herald'  used  to  be  sobjected 
to  a  greater  number  of  proeecatioiis  for  libeb 
than  any  otker  newspaper  in  London.  Hub, 
howerer,  was  not  always  for  oligectionaUe 
original  matter;  but  in  many  oases,  for  its 
reports  of  tbe  proceedings  of  pubMc  meet- 
ingSi  where  a  bad  spirit  and  confficting  interests 
eiisted  amcmg  the  speakers.  <  The  Herald,'  in 
reportmg  the  proceedings  at  sudi  meetings^ 
evinced  an  unusual  boldness.  It  was  equally  unin- 
fluenced by  fear  or  fovoUr.  Hence  the  number 
of  actions  brought  against  it  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  For  some  years,  the  annutd 
expenses,  I  belieye,  of  such  actions^  including 
die  daaaages  given,  were  about  A^WOL  It  was 
only,  however,  in  a  very  few  instances  that 
the  parties  throu^  whose  speeches  or  commu- 
nications the  actionable  matter  found  its  way 
into  its  columns,  indemnified  it  for  the  expenses 
it  incurred.  One  of  the  most  noble-minded  in- 
stances of  this  kind  within  my  knovviedge,  oo' 
curred  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alderman  l^ales.  In 
his  usuaUy  unguarded  manner  of  expressing 
himself  when  speaking  of  a  political  opponent, 
Mr.  Scales,  in  the  instance  in  question,  made 
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Qge  of  some  very. strong  languagein  reference  to 
a  geDtlemaD  whose  name  I  do  not  now  reeol- 
leot  His  speech  was  reported  m  the  <  Morning 
Herald'  of  the  following  day,  and  immediately 
irfter,  tfae^ffended  "paxty  entered  an  action  against 
the  proprietors  of  that  joumaL  The  moment 
Mr,  Scales  was  apprised  of  the  circumstaneei 
which  was  not  by  any  party  in  <  The  Herald 
office,  but  through  the  law  reports  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  he  wrote  a  cheque  on  his  faankersy 
for  1,000/.,  which  he  endosed  to  the  proprietcms 
accompanying  it  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
whatever  more,  if  any,  should  be  necessary  to 
bear  them  harmless,  should  be  fcnrthcoming. 
The  action  was,  if  I  recollect  rightty,  eveiH 
tually  abandoned  by  the  party  bringing  it 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  ^  The 
Herald'  for^ight  or  ten  years  past  has  been  its 
humane  and  benevolent  spirit  In  advocating 
the  great  interests  of  humanity,  it  has  always 
stood  fo^most  amongst  its  contemporaries— 
oftentimee  alone..  One  very  striking  illustnu 
tk)n  of  this  has  been  afforded  by  its  conduct  on 
the  question  of  capital  punishments.  For  years 
has  it  laboured  with  great  zeal  and  ability — ^and 
laboured  too  with  marked  success — ^to  abate  the 
rigour  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  It  has 
provedj  time^  without  nUmbeiv  and  by  a  surpass^ 


i&g  canity  of  iBoBtnilioiii  and  of  faete,  tkal^ 
pQitiligoiit  of  view  the  abotiict  question  of  the 
jtifltiee  or  humanity  of  our  criminal  lawa,  thefr 
aie  iadpohtic  in  the  highest  degree^  hamg  onljr 
iaereased  the  very  crimes  they  were  intended  to 
repross.  Happily  the  legielatnre  is  begimimg  to 
peteeive^  what  is  not  only  the  dictate  of  a  souiMi 
pUlosophy,  but  is  demonstrable  by  iMts-^that 
it  is  the  certainty  and  not  the  seventy  of  punish- 
•ment  that  repressos  crime.  Ere  long^  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe^  our  statute  book  will  be 
purged  of  the  bloody  enaotSMnts  whidb  have  far 
ao  many  centuries  stsined  its  page8»  and  we 
shall  have  a  criminaL  code  more  in  accord- 
ance widi  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion — 
the  dictates  of  humanity — ^the  claims  ci  justipe 
•—and  the  interests  of  a  soimd  policy.  Mr. 
Sydney  Taylor,  the  weU4Lnown  Oiancery  bar* 
lister,  has  for  several  yean  been  the  principal 
writer  of  the  leading  articles  in  <  Hie  Mornu^ 
HerakL  It  consists  with  my  private  know- 
ledge— and  I  have  mudi  pleasure  in  mentioniflig 
the  &ct — that  to  his  pen  we  are  mdebted  for 
the  series  of  able  and  eloquent  artides  which 
have  appeared  in  that  journal  for  many  yean 
past,  in  oppostlion  to  sanguinary  punishments. 
Bat  though  Mr.  Taykr  is  the  chief  contributor 
ef  the  leading  artietss  which  appear  in    <  The 


Monamg  ti^nU,'  he  is  iiot»  m  m  gentfalfymip^* 
potted,  its  editor.    He  has  no  eoatrd  whatetcf 
over  the  miscdlaneous  nalter  wliieh  appeati 
in-  it9  oohuBBs;   nor  does  li^  ever  go  to  Ao 
<^fce* 

It  W88  v^ry  currendy  reported,  and^genenilf 
bidiered  stout  two  years  since,  that  Lord  Asb- 
burton,  tiiea  Mr.  ^exaadcr  Borii^,  had  be* 
come  the  entire  proprietor  of  <T1ie  Monnng 
HeraUL'  Even  die  price  alleged  to  have  been 
given,  iiras  coofidenHy  naawd :  it  ^mm  7&fiWk  I 
do  not  believe,  tibioug^  I  am  isMure  4M»iie  peraens 
stQl  dO)  that  lliere  is  any  tni^  in  the  atate^ 
sMnt  If  I  am  not  ndsinfemied,  the  property  is 
novr,  as  it  has  teen  for  years  past,  <duelly  in  the 
hands  of  the  fisasily  of  the  late  Mr«  Thwait^ 

«The  Moniing  HeraM'  hi^  cnofthoot  paper 
called  ^llie  Whitdiall  Chronide^'  pufa^died 
three  times  a  weds.  The  stamps,  for  bolb 
4M  taken  out  of  the  stamp  ofice,  wilhoat  die- 
laguishsng  those  used  by  the  one  journal  froa& 
those-  consumed  by  the  ottier.  The  eaoaet 
aacumnt  of  the  diculation  of  ^  The  UsTaH' 
theirfore,  is  not  known;  biit  I  hitni  finm  a 
private  source  that  it  eioeeds  7,000  ec^pies 
daily. 

I  have  qpoken  of  the  kte  Mr.  Hxwaitea  as 
dM  priusqMd  ptafffietor  of  the  paper  beisra  his 


desdi.  He  w$m  abo  the  managing  eondnetar 
ftr  aome  yean  befiofe  that  event  And  a  moie 
aetm  or  ajririted  maniager  of  a  pobKe  jounial 
has  aekloin  been  known.  He  never  spared  anj 
expense,  however  great,  if  he  thought  the 
diaraeter  of  the  paper  oouU  be  raised  in  pob- 
lie  estimation  by  the  onthy.  And  not  only  did 
he  superintend  the  busineBS  department  of  ^Tlie 
Herald,'  but  he  was  also  a  voluminous  writer  dl 
its  leading  artides.  Indeed,  for  a  long  time  he 
was  the  writer  of  almost  all  the  leading  arlides  of 
any  importance  whidi  appeared  in  it 

TtaE  MoBMiNG  Chronicle  was  established  by 
a  party  of  gentlemen  in  1769.  Mr.  Wood&n,  the 
printer  of  Junius,  was  one  of  its  earliest  editi^s. 
Soon  after  its  establishment  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Perry,  who  was  not 
only  the  pcopiietor  but  editor,  till  his  death  in 
1823.  <  The  Morning  Chionide'' was  for  a  long 
period  the  leading  metropolitan  journal  Mr. 
Perry  was  not  only  a  man  of  superior  talents 
himself  but  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Fox 
and  Sheridan,  and  the  other  leading  Whigs,  fer 
thirty  or  forty  years  before  his  death.  He  had 
consequently,  through  their  means,  the  earliest 
access  tp  all  important  information,  not  only  re- 
speeling  the  movements  and  designs  of  the  Op- 
position, but  often  also  respecting  the  plans  of 
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the  Torjr  GoTemments  of  his  day.  Hie  repti* 
talion  of  '  The  Mor&ing  Chroiucle, '  both  for 
leading  articles  and  early  accurate  informatioQ 
on  important  questions,  was  at  this  time  veiy 
great;  and  yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  its 
steady  circulation  never  reached  4,500.  It  is 
r%ht,  however,  to  add,  that  it  was  the  most  ex- 
tmsrvely  circulated  paper  in  the  country  at  the 
period  I  refer  to.  A  more  honourable  or  noble- 
nanded  man  tihan  Mr.  Perry  was  never  connectr 
ed  with  the  newspaper  press  of  this  or  assy  other 
country.  I  could  relate  many  instances  of  the 
h^  and  honourable  feeling  by  which  he  was  at 
all  timea  actuated  as  the  edjltor  of  a  public  jour- 
nal He  always  held  himself  personally  responsi- 
ble for  everyjdiing  which  appeared  in  his  pa- 
per, whether  it  had  met  his  eye  before  its  in- 
sertion or  not  He. would  never  on  any  account 
submit,  not  even  on  the  advice  of  his  most  re- 
spected friends,  to  shelter  himself  from  personal 
responsibility  by  giving  up  the  authors  of  objec- 
tionable paragraphs,  even  when  these  found 
their  way  into  his  journal  without  his  know- 
ledge. He  fought  a  duel  on  one  occasion  with 
the  complaining  party,  rather  than  give  up  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  objectionable  pa- 
ragrai^  though  he  had  never  seen  it  till  it  ap* 
peared  in  print  His  notion  was,  that  the  public 
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bad  an  undoubted  right  to  too  Awt  no  isipiopor 
attacks  should  be  made  on  men's  dbaracter  in  any 
newspaper,  withotit  theur  havuig  an  opportonitjr 
of  demanding  an  apology,  or  personal  satiafiictiaii, 
from  the  proprietor.  He  conmred  it  was  no 
sadsfiiction,  and  eouU  be  no  atonement  to  tfae 
injured  party,  that  the  matter  eomplained  of  had 
found  its  way  into  tiie  paper  through  an  o^er- 
right :  the  injury  was  as  great  to  the  party  to 
whom  the  paragraph  related,  when  it  was  insert- 
ed without  die  editor's  knowledge^  as  if  it  had 
been  published  wtth  bis  q)ecial  concurrence. 
It  was  tfie  duty  of  a  proprietor  to  bare  servants 
under  him  who  shoidd  take  eare  that  no  wanton 
injury  was  done  to  any  one^  by  admitting  im- 
proper matter  into  the  columns  of  his  paper. 
If  his  serrants  neglected^  thm  duty,  he  had  the 
means  of  punidung  their  remissness  by  ceasing 
to  employ  them  any  longer ;  but  the  aggrieved 
"party  had  a  right  todemand reparation  from  the 
head  of  ibe  ertabUshment  With  r^ard,  again, 
to  the  writers  of  objectionable  paragraphs,  be 
thought  he  could  not,  in  honour,  however  un« 
justifiable  ttieir  conducl^  give  up  their  names  to 
the  complaining  party,  because  it  was  the  duty 
of  tbose  in  hiJB  employ  to  take  care  that  nothing 
improper  should  be  inserted  When  sudi  mister 
was  publiriied,  it  was  practically  no  longer  (bat 
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of  the  writer ;  it  became  the  opimons  or  ieet 
ings  of  the  journal  in  whidi  it  appeared 

In  a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Perry, 
<  The  Morning  Chronicle '  was  sold  to  Mr.  Cle- 
ment for  40,000/.;  and  Mr.  Black — not  Dr. 
Black,  though  Cobbett  invariably  called  him  so 
— ^was  continued  as  editor^  having  conducted  the 
paper  in  the  interval  between  Mr.  F^rrfs  death 
and  its  fallmg  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clement. 
Mr.  Black  was  the  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Perry, 
and  had  for  many  years  been,  a  reporter  on  ^be 
establishment  Latterly  he  was,  I  believe,  as-, 
sistantTcditor  to  Mr.  Perry. 

The  decidedly  Whig  principles  on  which  <  The 
Morning  Chronicle'  had  uniformly  been  con- 
ducted in  Mr.  Perry's  time^  continued  to  ehar- 
racterise  it  while  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  de- 
ment I^  indeed,  there  was  any  variation  in  its 
t(me,  it  occasionally  verged  nearer  towards  mo- 
derate  Radicalism.  Mr.  Black  is  understood  to 
have  had  no  restrictions  imposed  on  him  in  the 
conduct  of  the  paper;  he  had,  to  use  a  homdy 
but  expressive  phrase,  <'his  full  swing."  The 
two  leading  topics  on  whicb  Mr.  Black  delight- 
ed, for  some  years,  to  dwell,  were  the  *^  Aristo- 
cracy* and  the  "  Unpaid  Magistracy.**  ITiese 
two  classes  he  attacked  with  a  remarkable  por- 
ti&acily,  though  always  without .  any  ooarsenesir 
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or  Tirulence.  They  were  standing  topics  with 
him.  One,  indeed,  would  have  thought  that,  like 
Hannibal  on  the  altar  in  the  case  of  the  Romans, 
he  had  sworn  eternal  hostility  towards  theoL 

Mr.  Black's  style  of  writing,  at  the  period  I 
refer  to^  was  much  too  philosophical  to  be  popu- 
lar: it  smelt  too  much  of  the  midnight  oil  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  million.  It  would 
have  been  much  better  adapted  to  the  magazines 
or  quarterly  reviews,  than  to  the  columns  of  a 
daily  newspaper.  His  leading  articles  were  in- 
variably  full  of  quotations  from  Locke  and 
Leibnitz,  and  other  distinguished  metaphysi** 
cians,  both  of  the  English  and  Oefman  schools. 
Many  of  the  authorities  he  quoted  were  as  mudi 
unknown  to  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  read- 
ers of  'The  Chronicle^'  as  if  the  writers  had 
*<philosophised^  in  another  planet  Most  people, 
therefore,  turned  away  from  Mr.  Black's  arti- 
cles: they  wanted  the  requisite  courage  to  go 
through  them.  And  even  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  encountered  their  perusal,  they  produced 
no  imi»ression:  they  wanted  the  animation  and 
energy-*declamatk>n,  if  you  will — necessary  for 
newspaper  effect 

Mr.  Black  Used  to  excite  the  surprise  of  ev^ 
one  in  the  habit  of  reading  <  The  Clm>nic1e^'  by 
the  readiness,  the  felicity,  and  aptitude  of  the 
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extracts  from  works  inaccessible  to  ti|e  great 
majority  of  readers,  which  he  brought  to  bear  on 
the  particular  view  which  he  took  of  any  public 
question.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  any  other  in- 
fluential member  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  differing,  de- 
lirered  a  speech  containing  debateable  matter  of 
imrportinee,  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  on  any  given 
evening,  you  might,  judging  from  past  experi- 
ence, have  reasonably  enough  expected  an  an- 
swer to  that  speedb,  of  a  column  and  a  half  in 
*The  Chronicle*  of  thie  following  morning, — ^in 
which  answer  Mr.  Black,  not  trusting  to  the 
weight  of  his  own  arguments  alone,  would  press 
into  his  service  copious  appropriate  passages 
from  the  writings  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  they 
seemed  particular  favourites  with  him.  At  the 
period  I  refer  to,  the  leading  articles  of  ^  llie 
Morning  Chronicle^  were,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  from  Mr.  Black's  own  pen.  Mr.  AIImu 
tiy  Fonblanque,  of  <  The  Examiner,'  had,  I  be- 
lieve, about  that  time,  an  engagement,  which 
lasted  a  year,  with  « The  Morning  Chronicle.' 
With  the  exception  of  his  articles,  and  a  ca- 
sual contribution  from  some  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  some  other  well-known  political  ebarao^ 
ter  of  weight,  the  leadijog  matter  was  all  written 
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fay  Mr.  Black  ISanaOL  <The  Chroniele'  is  m 
tbu  PBBptct  T«i7  diibrently  dicumstanced  now, 
as  I  shall  hare  oocasbn  ta  show  by-and  bye. 

In  Maidi  or  April,  1884,  Mr.  dement  dis- 
poaed  of  the  copyright  of  'The  Chronide.'  What 
the  sum  given  for  it  was,  has  never  transpired, 
although  a  Tariety  of  conjectures  have  been  hft- 
sarded — some  of  which  have  been  conveii^  into 
positive  statements—on  the  subject    Nor  have 
the  names  of  all  the  parties  who  were  the 
joint  purdiasers  of  'The  Chronide^  become 
known,  even  up  to  the  present  moment'   Mr. 
Easthope^  a  gentleman  on  the  Stodi  Exchange, 
and  lately  Member  for  Soutbamptoi^  is  known 
to  have  been  the  most  extensive  of  the  new  pro- 
prietors.   The  MesBTS.  Biddulpfa^  the  bankezi 
of  Charing  Cross,  were  also  well  understood  to 
be  co-proprietors  with  Mr.  Easthcqpa     It  was 
stated  at  the  time  by  some  persons  that  Lord 
Durham  was  another  proprietors  though  Us 
name  was  not  to  be  registered  at  the  Stamp 
Office  as  such;  while  others  denied  as  positively 
that  he  had  any  interest,  even  the  meet  remote, 
in  it, — adding  that  Mr.  Ellice^  the  Member  for 
Coventry,  was  the  g^itleman  whose  name  shonki 
be  substituted  for  that  of  his  Lordship.    I  men- 
tion these  last  reports,  which  were  current  at 
Ae  time,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  they 
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were  only  ireports*  Ko  reascm  was  ^  ever  as^ 
signed  why  they  Bhould  be  credited  With  re* 
gard  to  the  present  ^{nrietorBhip  of  \  The 
Morning  Qironicle,'  all  I  befieve  that  is  known 
by  pers<m6  not  immediately  interested,  is»  that 
the  Messrs.  Biddulph  have  disposed  of  their 
^ares  in  tiiat  journal ;  and  that  Mr.  Duncan, 
die  mblisher,  of  PaternoslieT  Row,  and  Mr. 
Mac^uivray,  late  of  the  Canadas,  have  beccnne 
proprietors  mee  the  former  gentlemen  disposed 
of  their  interest  in  it.^  Mr.  Easthope,  however, 
is  Stffl  understood  to  be  the  largest  prt^icietoc. 

The  proprietors  of  'The  Mommg  Ghro* 
tnde*  have  expended  a  large  stun  in  fitting  vSf 
new  premises,  and  getting  new  and  mom  exten- 
sive  machinery,  for  printiiig  the  paper.  I  haw 
heard  this  sum  mentioned  as  being,  in  one  way 
or  other,  10,000/.  The  enlargement  of  tfie 
psqper  must  also  faare  incurred  «  yery  great  jul* 
ditional  expense  to  the  proprietors.  A  rery ;great 
accession  of  Kterary  talent  has  Iftewise  ^been 
made  et  a  very  heavy  expense.  Mr.  Bkok  is 
stSl  the  leading  or  respcmaible  e<fiter,  b«it  he  has 
now  a  number  of  stated  cfoadjutersb  Mft  Albany 
Fonblanque,  of  <  The  ikamki^,'  »,  or  very 
lately  was,  one  of  the  aiuaiba*,-^di0u^  net»  I 
K>elieve,  in  the  hiMt  of  g^ing  elben  Jto  Ae  office. 
There  are  at  least  dire^—eome  eay  thm-^-'^fimr 
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tlemen  who  act  in  the  capacity  of  foreign  and  sub- 
editors. Mr.  M^uin,  the  author  of  <  A  Voyage 
up  the  Danube,'  and  one  of  the  editors  of  *  The 
Dublin  Review/  had  for  some  time  the  charge 
of  the  foreign  department  of  *  The  Chronicle  ;^ 
.  but  he  quitted  it  about  the  time  ^  The  Dublin 
Review'  commenced,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  on  the  reportu^  esta- 
blishment of  the  paper.  Mr.  Hogam,  the 
author  of  *  The  History  of  Music/  a  work  of 
deserved  popularity,  was  for  nearly  eighteen 
months  a  sub-editor  of  <  The  Chronicle ;'  but  he 
is  understood  to  have  relinquished  the  office, 
though  he  still  writes  the  musical  criticisms,  and 
some  other  articles  of  a  light  nature.  Mr.  Black 
now  writes  comparatively  seldom  himself;  and 
when  he  does,  it  is  not  in  the  style  or  manner 
so  long  funiliar  to  the  readers  of  *  The  Chro- 
nicle.' You  will  not  now,  once  in  twelve  mondis, 
see  the  names  of  Bacon,  or  Boyle,  t>r  Locke,  or 
Leibnitz,  or  Kant^  or  any  other  philosopher, 
quoted  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  any  parti- 
cular view  which  that  journal  takes  of  any  public 
qui^tion, — ^though  formerly  the  names  of  these 
or  some  other  writers^  figured  in  the  columns 
of  almost  every  number  of  *  The  Chronicle.' 

For  some  time  after  *  Tlie  Chronicle'  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  new  proprietors,  they  aid 
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Ihtle  or  no  .^ood  with  if^  and  its  prospects  were 
by  no  means  encouraging.  In  Noyanber,  1834^ 
however^  about  five  months  after  it  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  Easthope  and  the  other  gentle- 
men whose  names  I  have  ah-eady  mentioned, 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  were  dismissed 
Considerable  excitement  ensued  in  the  public 
mind^nd  <The  Times'  having  espoused  the 
causeW  the  embryo  administratiou  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  ^  The  Morning  Chronicle'  and  *  Morning 
Advertiser'  were  then  the 'only  two  mommg 
papers  which  identified  themselves  with  the 
ejected  Ministers,  and  with  Liberal  principles 
generally.  This  was  the  salvation  of  <  The 
Chronicle.'  It  rapidly  rose  in  circulation,  and 
increased  in  its  advertisements.  The  kst  stamp- 
ofSioe  returns  give  it  a  cbrculation  of  about 
S,5%0  copies  per  day.  <  The  Chronicle^'  like 
<  The  Times'  and  <  The  Herald,'  has  also  its 
branch  paper  three  times  a  week.  The  latter^ 
journal  is  called  <  The  Evening  Chronicle,^  and 
is  pubHshed  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day. Its  dreulation,  according  to  the  stamp-' 
office  returns  just  referred  to,  is  about  1,200. 
The  latter  journal  is  under  the  editorial  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  Gaspy,  for  many  years,  and 
until  lately,  the  editor,  and  also  part-pro- 
prietor of  <T^e  Sunday  limes.'     This  gai- 
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timian  is  ftrouraUj  known  as  the  aiidior 
6f  several  novels,  whieh  he  wrote  some  yean 
ago. 

TuE  MoRNiKo  Post  was  estabfished  in  177L 
It  was  fer  many  yean  a  paper  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
It  was,  as  part  of  its  title  proMsed  it  to  be,  tbe 
organ  of  the  fashioniftle  wofkL  •  It  showed  what 
Shakspeare  calk  **  the  rery  age  and  "bod^uif  die 
time,  its  form  and  pressare."  It  stilMetaiaa 
this  original  feature  in  its  dbarseter.  There  is^ 
however,  this  difference: — ^formerly  it  was  a 
flriiionable  record  to.the  exdosion  of  eveiything 
else, — always  of  coarse  exceptii^  its  advertoe- 
ments:  now  it  embraces  a  wider  range.  It  is 
indeed  as  various  in  its  contents  as  any  of  its 
contemporaries. 

The  late  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge  was  at  one  time 
editor  of  *  The  Morning  Post'  That  was  in 
his  younger  days,  and  before  he  bad  risen  to 
that  eminence  which  he  attained  in  afl»r  Ufew 
-I  have  never  nnderatood  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
either  distinguished  himself  or  raised  the  char 
racter  of  tbe  paper,  while  it  was  under  his  edi- 
torial control.  The  late  Mr.  Roche,  one  <tf 
the  most  amiable  and  kind4iearted  men  that 
ever  lived,  succeeded  to  the  editorship  of  '  The 
Post'  in  1818.  Mr.  Roche  was  a  gentlemain  e( 
Inghly-cidtivated  mind,  as  is  abtmdantly  tested 
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by  his  pos&umons  pieces,  as  well  a^  by  bis 
writings  as  a  joumaUst;  and  he  contributed  es- 
sentiaSy  to  raise  the  character  of  <  The  Post' 
Mr»  Rodie  quitted  that  journal  in  1827,  after 
conducing  it  f(^  fourteen  yearsj  and  undertook 
tile  editorship  of  the  <  New  Times.'  Mr.  Bid- 
dfeitcm  succeeded  Mr.  Roche  as  editor  of  <  The 

Ujn  182e,  <  Tlie  Post'  was  ^ery  limited  in 
its  siie.  It  was  not  muck  larger  than  <  The 
Courier*  or  «  Globe'  now  are.  Of  course  there 
was  no  necessity  for  an  effective  reporting 
establishment,  as  {here  was  no^  room  for  oo* 
jHOus  rqfx>rt8.  Ccmsequently  the  parliament 
tary  rqiorts  whidb  appeared  in  '  The  Posl^ 
for  many  years,  were  no  better  than  mere  out^ 
Mnes  of  what  took  place  in  either  House.  At 
thai  time^  however,  the  paper  was  enlarged 
to  about  the  same  size  as  the  ottier  morning 
jonradls,  and  an  abte  and  nutaeroiM  corps  ci 
reporters  was  engaged  for  it.^  Since  then  *  The 
Post^  might  justly  challenge  in  i3^  artide  of 
reporting,  a  comparison  with  any  of  its  morning 
contemporaries. 

It  is  often  stated  by  those  who  affisct  to  be 
weH  acquainted  with  the  private  affidrs  of  the 
London  Newspaper  Press,  that  Mr.  l^f^thorp 
F^aed,  M.P.  for  Great  Yarmouth,  is,  and  has 
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been  for  some  yean,  editor  of  <  The  Morning 
PoBt'  The  statement  is  altogether  groundleaa* 
Mr.  Praed  is  not  nor  ever  vaa  editor  of  that, 
or,  1  believe,  any  other  joumaL  It  is  true  that 
he  does  occasionally  write  leading  articles  for  it; 
but  he  neyer  goes  to  the  office^  nor  does  he  ex- 
ercise the  slightest  controul  in  the  exclusion  or 
insertion  of  any  matter  whatever.  In  6^  ge- 
nerally speaking,  he  knows  as  little  of  tV  con- 
tents of  *  The  Post,'  until  its  regular  publiear 
taon,  as  does  Mr.  Fergus  O'Ck^nnor.  Mn 
Praed's  own  articles  are,  like  those  of  any  other 
contributor,  liable  to  be  altered^  or  even  entirely 
rejected,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  editor.  This 
latter  fact  was  clearly  proved  by  implication^ 
when  Mr.  Biddleston,  the  editor,  was  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  hoida,  in  1834,  in 
consequence  of  a  breach  of  the  privU^ges  of 
their  Lordships'  House  committed  while  attack* 
ing  Lord  Brougham.  Mr.  Croker,  it  is  und^r^ 
stood,  occasionally,  tnoughl  believe  very  seldom 
of  lat^  contributes  leading  articles  to  *  The 
Post;'  so  do  several  members  of  Parliament, 
and  other  persons  of  literary  distinction.  Public 
report  ascribes  the  letters  signed  '^  Zeta  "  which 
have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  journal  for 
some  years  past,  to  Lord  EUeuborough.  I  am 
not  in  a  condition  either  to  contradict  or  confirm 
the  statemeub 
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« ThePoBf  is  aUy  oonductecL  Inpoint  of  co«h 
sistency  it  need  not  yield  to  any  paper,  daily  or 
weekly,  in  the  metropolis.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if 
diere  ever  has  been  a  more  consistent  political 
journal  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  It  has 
always  been  decidedly  Tory  in  its  opinions. 
Most  other  jounuds  have  varied,  more  or  l^ss, 
accoaiuig  to  circumstances,  in  the  complexion 
of  thm  politics :  <  The  Post*  has  always  been 
the  same  amid  all  the  variations  in  public  opi^ 
nion,  and  the  many  change  of  Ministries  which 
have  taken  place,  since  its  establishment 

*  Tne  Post'  is  conducted  with  much  gentle- 
manly feeling*  It  is  often  severe  in  dealing  witb 
its  political  opponents;  but  its  severity  never 
degenerates  into  coarseness  or  personidities. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  journal  for 
oeme  years  past,  has  been  ihe  attention  it  pays 
to  science,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  music,  &c 
It  devotes  much  more  space  tiO  theiie  topes  dian 
any  of  its  morning  contemporaries. 

The  late  Mr.  Byrne  was  for  many  years  sole 
proprietor  of  <  The  Post'  On  his  death,  two 
or  tixree  years  since,  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  his  family.  His  son  has  the  largest  interest 
in  it,  and  occasionally  writes  for  ita  columns. 
The  series  of  communications  which  appeared 
in  it  upwards  of  a  year  ago^  from  Germany  and 
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oilier  parts  of  fheoontmeiitywefe  from  his  pen, — 
ke  being  travelling  on  die  continent  at  tiiat 

time. 

About  two  years  ago  the  circulation  of  *  Hie 
Post'  exceeded  8^000  copies.  It  has  sufbred 
to  some  extent  of  late  from  the  drcumstance'  of 
«The  limes'  and  «The  Herald'  identifying 
themsehes  with  the  same  class  of  priiMiples. 
Prerious  to  the  dismissal  of  Lord  MeU)oum^s 
Mmistry,  towards  the  dose  of  1634,  <The  Post' 
was  the  only  recognised  oigan  of  Tory  opinions 
among  the  moraing  papers. 

The  circnlation  of  '  The  Pbst^'  if  not  so  ex- 
tensive .as  tiiat  of  the  odier  Morning  Journals, 
ia  remarkably  sdect  Its  circulation,  indeed,  is 
almost  exdusively  among  the  very  hj^^iest 
elasses  of  society.  Not  to  read  ^Hie  Post,' 
would  augur  an  exebsion  from  fiislHonable 
cirdes.  It  is  what  Shdcspeare  caUa  *<  the  glaae 
offasUon!"  Every  movement  in  the  fruihionable 
world  is  carefully  dmnncled  in  its  cokonuu 

The  MoRMfKa  Advertiser  next  ohims  my 
attention.  It  is  an  old-established  paper,  ha^ 
ittg  made  its  daOy  appearance,  as  r^fohrly  as  the 
sun  has  risen,  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  was 
established  in  1794.  It  was  instituted  by  the 
Mty  of  Licensed  Victuallers,  whose  property  it 
ititt  is.    Every  licensed  victualler  of  respectSH 


liQit]^  may  becopie  a  proprietor  by  paying  throe 
gtuneatf — ^formerly  it  was  oQe-r-enteance  money* 
and  taking  in  the  paper  daily.  He  can  continue 
a  proprietor  and  receive  his  riiare  of  the  pn^tSi 
though  he  may  have  retired  jfrom  business,  if  he 
either  oontmues  to  take  the  paper,  or  pay  a 
certain  sum  annually  instead  In  this  way  there 
are  mmards  ctf  3,000  proprietors  altogether. 
Its  financial  affiurs  are  managed  by  a  committee 
of  licensed  victuallers,  chosen  at  certain  periods 
Jby  the  subscribers.  A  certain  portion  of  its 
profits  generally  go  to  Hie  support  of  an  instir 
tution  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
the  diUdren,  boys  and  girls^  of  decayed  or 
4eQea8ed  members  of  the  Society;  and  a  part 
18  always  applied  to  the  support  of  imfortu-. 
Bate  members  themselves.  The  profits  of 
^  Hie  Advertis^^  have,  in  this  way,  done  incat 
anlable  good  Hie  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been,  firom  first  to  last,  supported 
and  educated  by  the  institution  belonging  to 
the  Society,,  is  about  750.  And  lately  aa^ 
other  institution,  intended  as  an  asylum  lor 
the  aged  and  infirm  belonging  to  the  Society, 
was  built.  To  the  exertions  of  <  Hie  Adver- 
laser,'  under  the  present  editor,  who  has  con« 
dneted  it  for  Ae  last  nine  years,  in  oonjuno* 
tioQ  with  those  of  the  direetoiB»  the  suocaaa 
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of  tills  institatioa  is  to  be  rttributecL  Erery 
porson  beeomiiig  a  member  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers'  *So(dety  must,  in  order  to  his  e»- 
tablishing  a  daim  to  be  dected  a  committee  man^ 
or  to  denying  any  benefit  from  the  in^titirtioiv 
have  taken  in  *  The  Advertiser'  every  day  fijr 
three  years,  and  continue  to  take  it  in  ever  after, 
or  pay  a  corresponding  sum  to  the  funds  of 
the  institution.  His  neglecting  to  take  m  the 
paper,  even  for  a  single  day,  without  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  sum  in  question,  is  held  to  be  a 
forfeiture  of  all  title  to  any  advantage  from  the 
institution. 

Previous  to  Mr.  A]Kletson*s  acoession  to 
the  editorship  of  *  The  Morning  Advertiser,'  it 
had  been  conducted  for  neariy  thirty  years  by 
Mr.  FrankUn.  Mr.  Franklin  is  still  alive ;  and 
is,  I  doubt  not,  the  oldest  person  connected  with 
the  London  Purees ;  for  he  is  in  his  ^htyHRXth 
year. 

I  question  if  the  annals  of  the  newspaper 
press  can  famish  an  instance  of  ajoumal  having 
so  rapidly  improved,  in  every  respect,  as  <  The 
Morning  Advertiser'  has  done  und^its  present 
editorship.  Ten  years  ago  it  cmly  contained 
four  short  and  narrow  columns  on  eaxik  page^ 
and  the  matter  of  these  was  set  up  in  large 
types :  now  it  is  as  large  as  any  of  the  liicnmiag 
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^pers,  with  the  single  exception  of '  The  Morn- 
ing Chronicle/    I  am  sure — for  it  is  diiefly 
printed  in  a  small  close  type^t  now  contains 
tiiree  times  the  quantity  of  matter  it  did  in 
1626.    Then  tiiere  was  nothing  in  thr^shape  ei 
leading  articles,  beyond  a  mere  summary  of  what 
was  transpiring  in  the  political  world :   now  it 
has  daily  two  or  three  leading  artides  on  every 
passing  topic  of  public  interest,-^which  artides 
oeed  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  those 
(ii  any  of  its  contemporaries.    In  1826  there  was 
only  one  editor:   now  two  gentlemen  regularly 
assist  the  present  editor.     Then  it  had  only 
three  parliamentary  reporters :  now  it  has  eleven. 
Then  it  never  had  any  sources  of  information  of 
its  owUy  but  was  always  obliged  to  give  anything 
important  the  next  dav,  from  the  other  papers : 
now  it  has  ample  means  of  procuring  early  in<^ 
fer^tion  for  itseli    In  many  cases,^  indeed,  it 
Jms  beeii  the  first  among  its  contemporaries  to 
C(»nmunicate  unportant  intelligence  to  tiie  pub* 
fie    It  has  now  its  foreign  correspondence ;  and 
expresses,  like   its  contemporaries,  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  interesting  public  meetings 
from  all  parts  of  the  country, — without  regard  to 
the  amount  of  expense  incurred 

Of  late  years,  <  The  Advertiser'  has  devoted 
much  of  its  space  to  matters  connected  with  li* 
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taniture,  sdence^  die  fine  arts,  'Scc  The  cohm- 
quences  of  these  great  and  manifidd  impnive- 
mettlB  have  been  such  as  was  to  be  expected. 
fint,  the  character  of  the  paper  has  been  raised, 
and  secondly!  the  drculafaon  has  very  greatly  in- 
creased The  circnlatton  of  *  The  Advertiser' is 
now  about  5^000  copies.  And  what  it  onoe 
gains  it  scarcely^  ever  loses.  Its  circulatioii  is 
the  most  steady  of  any  paper  in  London.  In 
fiscti  it  can  scarcely  ever  experience  any  of 
these  sensible  fluctuations  to  which  other  jour- 
nals ase  suliject  I  have  just  mentioned  that 
its  drculation  has  materially  increased  of  late: 
it  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  last 
eight  years,  and  very  rapidly  since  its  recent 
enhrgemeot  It  is  still,  I  understand,  rising  in 
circuladon.  It  is  understood  that  more  than  one 
member  of  the  present  OAinet^  and  several 
Members  of  the  House'  of  Commons,  occasion- 
ally contribute  to  its  columns.  It  wiH  be  recd- 
leeted  that  an  article  which  appeared  respecting 
Mr.  OConnell,  about  a  year  since,  created  an 
unusual  sensation  in  consequence  of  its  being 
universally  'ascribed  to  Lord  Brougham,  and 
Aat  his  Lordship  took  the  trouble  of  publicly 
stating  that  it  was  not  written  by  him.  The 
lotide  was  not  written  by  his  Lordship;  butr  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  one  (rf'a  aeries  which, 
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about  diat  time,  proceeded  from  liie  pen  of  « 
person  of  great  distiiictioQ  in  the  poUdeal  worid. 
<  The  Advertiser'  is  a  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent journal  It  has  always  identified  itself  with 
the  interests  of  the  people  without  regard  to 
party  considerations.  Its  consistency,  and  its 
decidedly  liberal  tone,  have  largely  contributed 
to  invest  it  with  a  power  over  the  metropolitan 
^  masses  "  wbieh^  I  believe^  is  not  ppssessed  by 
any  of  its  daily  contemporaries.  It  distinguished 
itself  at  the  time  the  Melbourne  Administration 
was  overthrown,  in  1834,  by  the  decisive  stand 
it  made  in  favour  of  Liberal  prindples.  On  the 
jQoming  after  that  overthrew,  it  felicitously  de* 
dared  it  would  ''nail  its  flag  to  the  mast''  of  Re- 
form. Its  vigour  and  dedsion  on  that  occasion 
were  not  only  beneficial  to  the  popular  cause,  but 
of  great  service  to  itself.*  At  that  great  crisis  tiie 
public  stood  in  peculiar  need  of  an  honest  and 


*  I  may  mention^  as  a'  proof  of  the  estimation  ia 
wllich  the  services  of '  The  Morning  Advertiser '  were 
held  at  that  eventful  period^  that  in  May  of  the  folio w- 
mg  year,  a  public  dinner^  at  which  150  gentlemen  were 
present^  including  several  of  the  Metropolitan  Mem- 
bert,— -•was  given  lo  the  Editor ;  on  which  occasion  a 
splendid  silver  cup  and  cover^  worth  fifty  guineas^  were 
presented  to  him  as  an  expression  of  their  sense  of  the 
tllue  of  those  services.    Mr.  Blake  celebrated  the  cir. 
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^npHt«#lMttg  advocate;  and  they  feuBd  sndi  an 
advocate  in  *  The  Morning  Advertiser/ 

Last  of  all  among  the  mordng  papers  comes 
*  Ths  Public  Ledosr*^    Were  mere  antiquity 


cumttance  in  the  following  song,  which  was  sung  on 
the  oocanon  amidst  the  greatest  applause:— 

When  the  State's- noble  ressel,  by  Tories  betray'dj 

Forsook  her  bright  course  and  dishonour*d  became^ 
When  the  slaves  of  corruption  their  *  Standard '  dis* 
play'd. 
And  '  The  Times '  struck  her  colours  and  blighted 
her  fame. 
Though  the  storm  howl'd  around,  as  the  fierce  battk 

rose 
Twixt  the  Sons  of  Reform  and  fair  Liberty's  foes^ 
There  was  one  gallant  bark  that  still  smil'd  at  the  blast^ 
For  her  pilot  so  staunch  "  nail'd  her  flag  to  the  mast/^ 
And  defied  ev'ry  foe  to  assail  her. 

Let  the  Cup  then  with  wine  to  oiir  Pilot  o'erfiow. 
May  he  long  at  the  helm  of  our  vessel  preside  ; 
May  his  broadsides  strike  terror  to  each  Tory  foe> 
And  the  pole-star  of  Freedom  be  ever  his  guide. 
Though  the  battle  still  rages,  yet  undaunted  oar  crew. 
With  our  Pilot  so  steady— our  Officers  true- 
Still  well  fight  our  trim  ship  till  the  danger  is  past. 
With  the  colours  of  Reform  firmly  «^  nail'd  to  the 
mast," 
And  defy  all  the  world  to  assail  her  I 
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to  regulate  the  claims  of  a  journal  to  priority  o^i 
notiee,  *  The  Public  Ledger*  ought  to  have  had 
precedence  of  *  The  Times*  and  its  other  morn- 
ing contemporaries ;  for  it  is  the  oldest  daily 
newspaper  in.  London.  It  was  established  so  fiur 
back  as  175a 

Goldsmith,  and  several  other  persons  who 
afterwards  acquired  great  literary  reputation, 
commenced  their  career  by  writing  for  the  early 
numbers  of  *  The  Public  Ledger/  This  journal 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  in  which  the 
Letters  of  Junius  originally  appeared.  This  is  a 
mistake.  It  was  *  The  Public  Advertiser,'  an 
altogether  different  paper,  and  established  many 
years  after  •  The  Ledger,'  that  first  gave  publi- 
city to  the  Letters  of  Junius.  For  some  time 
«  The  Ledger'  was  the  "  leading  journal" 

But  it  is  with  newspapers  as  with  everything 
dse :  they  experience  the  general  mutability  of 
the  world.  And  what  a  change  is  here  I  It  is 
now  scarcely  ever  he^^rd  of:  but  comparatively 
few  even  of  the  people  of  London  are  aware  of 
its  existence.  It  is  pot  quoted  by  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries, except  *  The  Standard,'  above  once 
in  five  or  six  months.  Its  circulation,  according 
to  the  last  newsp£q)er  stamp-office  returns,  did 
not  give  a  daily  average  of  above  350  copies.  Jt 
18  read  only  among  a  certain  class  of  city  mer- 
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chaatq,  and  in  some  publio-houses  in  Wa{^piiig« 
Tlie  former  read  it  for  its  commereial  intdli- 
gence;  the  latter  for  its  shipping  mfbrmatiiini 
These  are  the  two  grand  features  of  the  papeCi. 
Its  information  on  both  points  is,  pexhaps^  more 
oojHOus  than  that  of  any  of  its  contemponpsei 
I  am  not  avaie  that  a  single  copy  ever  finds  its 
way  westward  of  Temple  Bar.  I  will  engage 
for  it  diat  none  of  my  readers  reoidleet  har* 
ing  met  with  it  on  the  Westminstw  nde  of  the 
CSty. 

*  The  Public  Led^*  is  chiefly  supported  by 
its  advertisements.  To  its  columns  a  certaia 
class  id  adyertisements,  for  many  years  ^Ten 
under  the  incomprehensible  bead  of  ^  Sales  by 
the  Candles'*  are  secured.  These  advertisements 
relate  to  auctions  of  hides  of  leather,  pipes 
of  wine,  boxes  of  oranges,  laige  quantities  of 
taUow,  logs  of  timber,  and  all  sorts  of  grocery 
goods.  They  are  secured  to  *The  Ledg^' 
exclusively  in  consequence  of  the  advertisers  be- 
ing members  of  some  society  or  societies  which 
have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  paper.  Mr. 
Alderman  Crowther  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  parties  most  deeply  interested  in  ^  The  Pub- 
lic Ledger.'  For  a  long  time  past  tiie  property 
has  been  let  for  a  given  term  of  years  tx>  the 
highest^bidder, — die  same  as  if  it  were  a  fann  or 
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house.  Sane  years  ago  ihe  lessees  were  Messrs. 
Richards  and  Harwood.  When  they  got  pos- 
session of  it,  it  was  a  good  property.  For  some 
time  they  cleared  between  700/.  and  800/.  per 
annum  by.  it  It  w^s  got  up  at  remarkably  little 
expense.  I  beUeve  there  were  only  one  or  two 
parfiamentary  reporters,  at  a  trifling  salary,  on 
it,  and  the  nianagers  scarcely  ever  paid  for  any 
other  matter.  The  dimensions  of  the  joomal, 
too,  were  limited,  and  the  <ype  large.  The  cir« 
dilation  then  was  about  800.  Since  that  time^ 
however,  it  has  been  gradually  falling,  until  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  exist  The  politics  of  <  The 
Ledger '  were  then  of  a  neutral  character.  lis 
motto  was,  <<  Open  to  all  parties — ^influenced  by 
none.''  The  property  passed  eventually  out  of 
Mr.  Richards^  and  Mr.  Harwood*s  hands,  and^ 
at  the  close  of  1832,  or  beginning  of  1833^  Mr. 
Mallalieu  became  the  lessee,  at  a  rent  of  200/. 
per  annuuL  He  enlarged  the  paper — gave  to 
its  politics  a  decidedly  Tory  complexion — ^and 
made  great  exertions  and  incurred  considerable 
expens^with  a  view  jbo  raising  its  character  and 
increasing  its  circulation.  The  money,  labour, 
and  talent,  however,  expended  on.it  were  all 
lost ;  tad  Mr.  Mallalieu,  after  conducting  it  for 
e^hteen  or  twenty  months,  threw  up  the  con- 
cern.   The  proprietors  carried  it  on,  at  their 
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own  expense  for  some  time :  when  otber  proprie* 
tors,  headed  by  the  kte  Mr.  Hmdmarsh,  the  then 
largest  proprietor  of  *  The  True  Sun,'  engaged 
with  it  He  tide  was  changed  to  that  of  <  The 
Morning  News,'  and  the  paper  was  printed  at 
<  The  True  Sun*  office.  Mr.  Sterens,  preri- 
ously  a  reporter  on  '  Tlie  S^un,'  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  <  The  Morning  News;*  but 
it  excited  no  more  interest  than  before.  It  was 
impossible,  indeed,  it  could  have  ddbe  so ;  for 
anything  in  the  shape  of  original  political  dis- 
cussion was  never  given  in  its  columns.  Had 
the  paper  at  that  time  been  conducted  with  spi- 
rit and  talent,  I  think  it  was  likely,  under  the 
new  name,  and  with  the  advantages  under  whidi 
it  was  printed  at  *The True  Sun'  office,  to  have 
done  some  good.  In  less  than  twelve  months 
another  change  took  place  in  the  lesseeship  of 
the  paper.  Some  of  the  parties  went  out,  and 
others,  headed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Pine,  came  in. 
The  title  of  *  The  Morning  News '  was  hovr 
dropped,  and  that  of  *  The  PuKfic  Ledger'  re- 
sumed. It  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  same  par- 
ties, and  Mr.  Stevens  continues  editoiC  It  is 
laboriously  sub-edited  by  Mr.  Harwood,  formerly 
one  of  the  lessees.* 

*  While  these  sheets  are  going  through  the  press, 
the  title  of '  The  Public  Ledger'  has  been  discontinued. 


These  axe  the  MoniiBg  Papen.  It  is  wartfiy 
of  remark,  that  the  youn^st  of  them  has  been 
in  eustenoe  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Hie  nu- 
merbns  e&rts  which  have  been  made  during  the 
lapse  of  tilts  long  period  to  estaldish' morning 
papers,  haye  not  only  failed,  bat  haVe  in  almost 
evecf y  instance  been  attended  with  a  very  seri* 
ous  pecuniary  loss  to  the  parties  concerned  in 
them.  ' 

The  task  of  conductiDg  a  morning  journal  of 
large  circulation  and  influence  is  a  most  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  one.  The  time  lor  getting 
up  each  suecessive  number  is  of  necessily  short: 
h^nce  the  labour  and  responsiMlity  of  the  editor 
are  increased.  He  is  often  obliged  to  decide  on 
the  inserti<m  or  rejection  of  matteri  on  the  spur  of 
tile  moment  Then  there  is  such  an  amazing 
quantity  to  examine  and  selisct  from.  That,  un- 
der these  drcumstance%  so  little  matter  per- 
sonally injurious  to  individuals,  or  adveiee  to  the 
interests  of  society — ^for  abundance  of  such  mat- 
ter daily  comes  before  an  editor— ^should  find  its 
way  into  our  leading  morning  papers,  is  really 
suri»ising.  Nothing  but  a  sort  of  intuitive  sa- 
gacity on  the  part  of  their  conductors  can  ao» 
count  for  tiie  circumstance.    No  one  not  inti- 

and  tbat  of  *  Hie  Constitutional '  substituted.    6ome 
alterftions  have  Idio  taken  |ilace  in  the  proprietorship. 
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niMktij  aegBainted  wiAi  tbe  newspaper  press  of 
London»  can  bare  any  notian  of  tbe  laborious- 
ness  of  tnd.taak  of  leadiBg  tlie  communicaiione 
sent  by  correspondentsy  alone.  If  I  reedkefe 
rightly^  ^  Tbe  limes'  once  mentioned,  two  or 
tbree  years  sineei  thai  on  some  oecasions  of  |;ieat 
public  excitement  as  many  as  from  tbree  hundred 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  lett^s,  were  addressed 
to  the  editor  daily.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
letters  addressed  to  newspaper  offices  are  written 
in  so  bad  a  hand,  that  to  compel  a  person  to 
read  than  fiurly  Ifarou^  would  be  as  great  a 
punishment  as  one's  most  inTeterate  enemy 
could  wish  to  inflict  Of  course^  the  editor  of 
*  The  Times '  could  not  be  expected  to  resd 
such  a  quantity  of  letters  himself;  tiuit^  indeed, 
would  be  physioBlly  impossible  in  the  time  at 
bwed,  eren  supposing  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do;  but  much  of  his  time  is  necessarily  occu- 
pied in  such  case%  in  fistcsixng  to  tiie  representsr 
ti<ms  made  by  his  assistants  respectii^  the  con- 
teats  of  particular  communications;  and  mu^ 
judgment  is  required  to  decide  on  those  whtdi 
shaU  be  rejected  or  inserted,  or  remarked  upon 
in  leading  arMes. 

Then,  again,  much  of  the  time  of  the  editor 
of  a  moaning  paper  is  consumed  by  interviews 
with  persops  who  call  on  him  on.  the  Inwniass  of 
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the  paper.  It  may  be  that  the  objed;  of  thdcr 
visit  is  to  ask  that  some  portion  of  his  eolumns 
should  be  appropriated  to  bring  into  notice  some 
society,  or  caus^,  or  other  thing,  in  which  the 
person  applying  is  individuaUy,  mther  directly 
or  indirectly,  interested  Of  course,  however, 
the  pretext  is  that  the  public — a  personage  in 
whose  behalf  every  one  professes  to  feel  a  prodi- 

m 

gious  interest — and  not  the  individual,  will  be 
benefited  by  compliance  with  the  request  which 
he  makes.  The  modesty,  or  cool  assurance-- 1 
know  not  whii^b  is  the  best  term — which  is 
displayed  in  such  cases,  exceeds  anything  of 
which  any  one  but  an  editor  can  form  any  idea. 
And  yet  the  office  he  holds  and  the  station  h* 
occupies  in  society,  dooms  him  to  the  necessity 
of  hearing  all  such  applications  and  requests, 
with  a$  much  politeness  as  if  tiie  parties  were 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  land, 
come  to  invite  him  to  dinner. 

But  these,  irksome  and  inconvenient  tiiough 
they  be,  are  not  the  most  annoying  interviews 
which  an  editor  has  to  encount^  m  his  sanctum 
ftmnctoTum.  A  still  more  unpleasant  kind  are 
those  in  which  the  parties  have  come  to  com- 
plain of  some  real  or  supposed  injury  done  them 
by  the  paper,  and  to  demand  that  the  amende 
honurahk  be  made  in  the  publicatioB  of.  the 
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following  day.  You  may,  in  a  great  measare, 
save  younelf  die  annoyance  which  the  first 
class  of  vieitOTS  would  inflict  on  you,  if  you  re- 
fuse to  see  them.  But  a  ^*  Not  within,''  or  a 
'  ^  Cannot  be  seen  just  now,**  or  any  other  expe- 
dient, will  not  avail  you  in  the  latter  case.  The 
parties  are  furious :  they  are  smarting  under 
some  wound  you  have^-quite  unconsciously 
it  may  be — ^inflicted  on  them;  and  they  will 
take  no  denial.  They  must  see  the  editor,  or 
the  Aeditor, — just  as  the  outraged  parties  have 
been  taught  the  pronunciation  of  the  word; 
and  if  you  shut  the  door  against  them  you  will 
Boon  find  you  gun  nothing  by  the  step.  What- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  the  proverb  in  other 
cases,  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle, 
the  poor  editor  finds  it  is  all  a  fiction  in  so  far 
aa  his  sanctum  is  concerned.  To  shut  the  door 
against  a  party  an  editor  has  offended,  who 
comes  to  seek  for  reparation,  is  the  surest  way 
he  could  take  to  have  it  broken  in  pieces,  and 
most  probably  his  own  head  into  the  bargain. 

None  but  an  editor  of  a  morning  paper  him- 
sel^  can  have  any  idea  of  the  annoyance  and  in- 
terruption to  his  busiiiess  which  are  caused  by 
parties  intruding  on  him  about  idatters  of  trifling 
importance.  Not  only  is  his  time  uselessly 
waated,  but  the  train  of  his  thoughts  in  writing 
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is  stopped,  asid  it  is  twenty  to  one  if  he  gets  into 
a3  happy  a  train  again. 

The  editor  of  a  morning  paper  is  subject  to 
countless  other  annoyances  arising  from  circum* 
stances  connected  with  the  office,  which  would 
not  be  very  well  understood  by  the  public,  though 
I  were  to  detail  them.   Mistakes  are  every  hour 
occurring  in  one  or  othet  of  the  yarious  depart- 
ments of  the  paper,  for  which  the  editor  is  held 
responsible  by  the  proprietors,  and  for  which  he 
b  blamed  by  the  public,  though  they  are  entirely 
the  result  of  the  negligence  or  defecdve  judg- 
ment of  some  subordinate^    The  unfortunate 
edilfOr  has  not  only  to  answer  for  his  own  sins, 
but  for  those  alsp  of  the  whole  establishment 
He  is  a  sort  of  scape-goat  for  the  transgressions 
at  all  below  him*    If  a.  correspondent  in  Dub- 
Un,  Paris,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  the  Anti* 
podes,  or  anywhere  else,  happen  to  fall  into  an 
c^rror — no  matter  how  unimportant — ^the  ill-fated 
editor  may  rely  on  it  that  some  lynx-eyed  reader 
will  discover  it,  and  make  a  pompous  parade  of  his 
superior  discernment  in  so  doing.    He*  will,  also 
visit  the  editor  with  his  unmeasured  indignation 
fiir  allowing  it  to  escape.  Ifa  reporter  has  miscon- 
ceived some  expression  of  one  of  our  legislative 
oraton,  who  chooses  either  not  to  make  himself 
beard  at  all,  or  in  disregard  of  Hamletf  s  advice 
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to  the  players,  tO'^moutliB  \m  wonk,''  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one,  however  great  his  powera 
of  attention,  to  comprehend  what  heaays, — all  the 
blame  b  attached  to  the  editor,  and  he  is  acoord* 
ingly  abused  by  the  M.  P.  If  a  compositor 
makes  a  typographical  error  which  escapes  the 
corrector  of  the  press,  in  the  advertiaement  of 
some  **  Maid  of  AU-work ''  who  wants  a  pbce^ 
and  ^  who  can  have  an  undeniable  character  from 
the  situation  she  has  left,"  there  could  not  be  a 
fairer  ground  for  <<pulHng  up**  the  editor.  It  is 
true  her  Maidship  does  not  do  it  h«*self ;  for  a 
very  good  reason — she  cannot,  not  having  been 
visited  by  the  schoolmaster  ^though  so  long 
abroad ;  but  then  she  is  acquainted  mA  some 
footman  who  can  do  alittleiatheway  of  making 
hieroglyphics,  and  can  spell  one  word  aceuratriy 
in  twenty;  and  nothing  can  aiford  him  greater 
pleasure  than  to  become  the  medium  of  cdnvef- 
ing  Sally's  indignation  to  the  *  Aeyditor/  Nay, 
if  even  the  machine-men  and  the  devil — I  miBaa 
of  course  the  printer^s  devil-~do  dieir  work  slo- 
venly, tbe  public  visit  in  th«r  own  minds,  if 
they  do  not  express  it^  their  indignation  on  the 
hapless  head  of  the  editor.  He  is  abused  every- 
where and  by  everybody.  Every  donkey  conr 
ceives  himself  privileged  to  have  a  fling  at  him. 
In  this  respect  be  is  worse  off  than  the  lion  in 
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the  hkAe ;  for  the  ass  did  not  kiek  him  till  he 
ins  dead,  and  therefore  the  noble  animal  was 
insensible  <^  tiie  indignity  offered  hun.  The  poor 
editor  gets  all  his  kicks  while  alive. 

But  tbelse  are  only  a  few  oi  the  annoyances  to 
which  an  editor  is  subject  There  are  others 
Innumerable,  which  arise  from  sources  altogether 
diferent  If  there  be  a  human  being  in  the 
work!  who  is  entitled  to  speak  about  the  impo^ 
fiibility  of  pleasing  everybody,  that  personage  is 
the  newspaper-editor.  His  hourly  experience^ 
indeed,  is  an  exanplification  of  the  maxim,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  please  everybody.  He  has 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  if  he  do  not  ciisplease 
«iverybody;  for  if  he  plelme  Ins  readers  in  one 
TespeeU  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  if  he  do  not 
offend  them  in  some  other.  The  Radical  is  de« 
lighted  beyond  measure  to  see  'Hie  Chronicle ' 
or  'The  Examiner'  abusing  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
but  then  why  does  the  editor  pve  Sir  Robert 
Peel  credit  for  being  a  man  of  distinguisfaed 
teknts,  and  of  admirable  business  habits?  The 
Tory  liuLuriates  in  hearing  <  The  Times  *  or 
'The  John  Bull'  calling  Mr.  CConnell  "the 
big-beggarman,^  "  a  ruffian,'*  a^d  all  manner  of 
Dad  names :  but  then,  what  biisiness  had  the 
editor  to  adnnt  in  the  same  bre«th,  liiat  some  of 
ttie  Wlng^Radkal  MinisterB  were  men  of  talenl 
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and  moral  worth  ?  It  were  all  very  well  if  tiie 
readers  <^  the  papers  would  only  be  conteirted 
with  feeling  in  their  own  minds  dissatisfied  wiA 
an  editor^s  conduct  because  he  does  not  happen 
to  <*go  the  whole  hog''  with  them  in  everything ; 
for  in  that  case,  ignorance  would  prove  bliss  to 
him.  But  the  evil  is,  they  are  not  content  with 
nursing  this  dissatisfaction  in  their  own  breasts; 
no«  nor  in  expressing  it  to  others;  but  they  mint 
needs  either  ^'apprise**  the  editor  of  it  them- 
selves, or  mention  it  to  some  one  of  his  ten  thou- 
sand excessively  good-natured  friends,  who^  they 
are  sure,  will  do  it  for  them. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  readers 
whose  tastes  and  principles  are  *<wide  as  the 
poles  asunder,^  What  excites  the  admiration  of 
one  reader,  appears  to  another  to  display  the 
worst  taste  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  "Why  do 
you  not  devote  more  of  your  space  to  literary 
and  scientific  subjects?"  writes  one  ^critic  **if 
you  take  up  so  much  of  your  columns^  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  other  important  matter,  with  subjects 
which  are  fit  only  for  magazines  and  other  lite- 
rary works,  I  must  discontinue  taking  yom> 
paper  any  longer,**  writes  another  personage, 
signing  himself,  of  course,  like  the  first,  "A 
Constant  Reader.''  What  is  the  editor  to  do 
amidst  such  conflicting  representations  ?    For  a 
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while  he  is  perplexed,  but  Bt  last  he  finds  him- 
self  obliged  to  act  as  exclusively  on  his  own 
juctgment,  as  if  he  had  no  ^i  constant  readers'* 
whose  wishes  and  tastes  he  was  bound  to 
consult 

But  of  all  the  endless  sources  of  annoyance 
which  beset  the  path  of  an  editor,  that  x>f  dispos- 
;  iog  of  the  communications  of  amateur  corres- 
pondents of  his  <^  valuable  journal,^  is  undoubt- 
edly the  ^eatest  The  badgering  to  which 
these  personages  subject  him,  were  enough, 
tl^ugh  everything  else  were  smooth  as  the  iln- 
ruffled  stream,  to  make  him  curse  his  destiny. 
Tliey  ar«  the  most  unreasonable  and  unmanage- 
aMe  da^  of  animals  on  the  face  of  the  eart^  If 
their  communications  are  rejected,  the  editor  is 
set  down  as  the  greatest  dolt  in  Christendom,  and 
he  aqay  expect  ne^i^t  day  to  be  told  that  he  is  ^ 
When  the  communication  was  sent,  a  little  flat* 
tery  was  resorted  toi,  in  the  hope  of  paving  the 
way  for  Ae  insertion  of  the  article ;  the  journal 
in  whose  columns  the  amateur  sought  to  dam^ 
was  incomparably  the  best  extant :  now  it  is  the 
vilest  and  dullest  print  which  ever  issued  from 
the  press.  In  rejecting  the  communication  the 
editor  has  proved  to  demonstration  that  he  is 
unfit  for  his  oiSce :  he  has  compromised  the  in- 
terests of  the  proprietors,  and  ought  to  be  dia? 
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miBsed  forthwith.  If  the  editor  accepts  the  eon* 
mimicBtioD,  hot  is  obliged  from  a  press  of  mat^ 
ter  to  delay  the  insertion  for  a  short  time»,  the 
amateur  correspondent  writes  complaining  of  the 
postponement^  and  worrying  the  luckless  e<Mtor 
as  much  about  it^  as  if  the  destinies  of  the  world 
were  dependent  on  its  publication.  Every  such 
oociespondent  always  looks  on  Ins  own  oommu- 
nioatiom  as  the  most  important  matter  wbiA 
could  find  its  way  into  the  ccAumns  of  a  newSi^ 
paper;  and  feels  a  supreme  contempt  for  the 
judgment  of  an  editor  who  could  insert  an  ac- 
count of  aTVench»  or  any  other  refolutiott,  id 

111  wi'i  vin^. 

These  and  innumerable  other  annoyances  are 
the  lot  of  the  editor  of  a  popular  poWc  jeumaL 
Of  his  course,  it  may  with  much  more  truth  be 
said  than  it  can  be  of  Aat  of  tru^  love — ^it  never 
does  ^Tun  smooth.''  He  is  emphaticany  a 
doomed  mas.  And  what  aggravates  the  misery 
of  hk  sitofftiony  is  the  dreumstance  of  his  seemg 
no  prospect  of  deliverance  from  it  When  Campi- 
bell  sung  so  sweetly  of  Hope  as  bang  Ae  inhih 
ritance  of  every  descendant  of  Adam,  he  enCireAy 
forgot^  for  the  moment,  that  there  existed  a 
dass  of  men  called  editors  of  morning  *  papers. 

*  Of  course  the  same  obseirations  apply,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  the  case  of  all  new  tpaper-cdltori  ;  but 


Ifbb  Vdtrjr  iBpiaciiIaile  about  &e  blMBing  of  hoipe^ 
Imt  tt  is  a  bleesing  of  which  he  koows  nothing 
Arom  experience.  ^Hope  that  oometh  to  d^ 
eoBM&not  to  him."  When  a  person  is  inrtattdi 
in  libe  ofioe  of  editoir  of  a  morning  paper,  hi^ 
mind,  if  he  hare  any  notion  of  the  dutiea  he  hal 
undertaken  to  discharge,  cannot  fidl  to  conjure 
up  the  recotte^ion  of  Dante's  celebrated  tttscrip^ 
tion  over  tlie  mtes  of  heH-^*^  AH  hope  abandon 
ye  whe  enter  her^ !"  Every  day  tarmga  m& 
it  its  own  calamitieB.  Me  has  not  the  slighteit 
prospect  of  even^^ne  hourV  respite.  His'iNW 
*  <!an  oriy  end  with  his  editorial  existence. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  liie  uxmeasonahlebesB 
of  the  hours  at  which  the  editor  of  a.mdmiag 
]>aper  has  to  perform  the  dirties  wUch  devolve 
upon  him.  He  goes  to  the  office  about  seven 
or.  eight  o'clock.  Uniil  ten  mr  eteven  oonwi- 
limes  later'-^he  is  usually  employed  in  seeing 
potiee  on  business,  eiamtning  commumcatioitS} 
«r  attending  to  other  matters  of  minor  moment 
It  18  after  tliat  time  that  Us  more  avdoons  and 
imporlaat  labours  oomaence;  so  thai  wkan 
other  people  are  about  to  retire  to  rest,  he 

they  apply  with  a  peculiar  force  to  those  who  have  the 
management  of  morning  papers^  because  of  their  esta- 
blishments being  much  more  extensive^  and  the  eaito- 
iM  dttties  imidi  meie  oneroot. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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It  beginning  to  <*  cudgel"  %  leading  ertiGle  opt 
ef  hie  braine,  wherewith  to  inetruct  and  amnae 
die  metropolitan  world,  on  the  morvow.  Between 
eleven  and  two  o^cloek  the  editor  of  a  morning 
paper  is  usually  hardest  at  work  for  his  readers; 
a  period  at  which  most  of  them  are  firmly  locked 
in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

I  have  often  been  led  into  a  train  oi  curious 
leAeetions  when  I  hate  had  oecasion  to  be  in 
his  prurate  room  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  there  seen  him,  ^alone  in  his 
l^bnry,''  busily  engaged  in  inditing  an  article^ 
l>earing  sensibly,  it  n^ght  bc^  cm  the  destinies' 
ef  his  country,  if  nbt  on  those  of  the  civilized 
wothL 

Oftentimes  the  editor  of  a  morning  journal 
does  not  get  to  bed  till  half  the  world  are  out  erf 
tibms ;  sometimes  not  at  alL  Of  all  men,  in 
die  world,  it  can  be  said  of  the  editor  of  a  morn- 
ing paper  widi  ibe  giei^est  truth,  that  he  doe6 
not  lie  on  a  bed  of  roses.  The  little  sleep  ke 
does  get,  is  disturbed  by  the  mere  dian  Atlasittn 
weight  of  anxietiss  and  responalulities  wfaidbi 
press  on  his  mind. 

To  conduct  a  morning  paper  with  success, 
the  most  consummate  sagacity,  coupled  with 
great  facility  in  writing,  is  requisite  on  the  part 
of  the  edit<»r.    He  has  no  time  for  deUberatioii : 
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te  mufit  choose  his  subject;  in  a  momeBt,  as  if  he 
possessed  tine  attribute  of  intuition  in  such  mat? 
ters.  If  ever  a  humau  being  had  need  of  the  bun- 
ilred.  eyes  of  Argus  to  >  observe  the  innumerable 
topics  claiming  his  attention^  he  is  ihat  -person: 
And  his  time  for  writing  is  as  limited  as  that  for 
selection;  it  must,  also,  be  done  on  the  spur 
<>f  the  moment  Hb  ideas  must  flow  rapidly 
irom  his  pen :  he  has  no  time  to  wait  to  see 
whether  diey  will  come  in^  answer  to.  his  call 
from  the  "vasty  deep"  of  his  mind:  he  forces 
them  up  whether  they  will  or  not  It  is  sqr- 
prising  to  see  the  able  articles  which  appear, 
diqr  after  day,  in  the  leading  morning  papers, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  haste  and  manifoU 
disadvantages  under  which  they  are  written. 
Some  of  them  are  as  finished  and  masterly 
pieces  of  composition  as  if  they  had  been  the 
i^idt'of  wedLs  and  months  of  cai^efiil  thought 
Hiey  are  as  masterly  in  conception  and  accurate 
a  style,  as  i^  like  the  Ma&d  of  Virgil,  thqr 
had  been  written  for  eternity,  instead  of  only 
for  the  passing  hour.  Hazlitt  often  expressed 
Us  surprise  at  Ihe  finished  theatrical  criticisms 
which  every  now  and  then  appeared  in  the 
monung  papers,  in  reference  to  pieces  produced 
on  the  previous  evening:  the  ability  and  taste 
^MA  the  leading  articles  displayed  in  his  time^ 
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as  wen   as  now,    ought  eq^acially   to   hw9^ 
elicited  from  him  expressidiis  of  wonder  aad 
miration. 

*  The  dificuity  of  establishing  a  moming 
is  Tery  great  Persons  not  intimatdy  acqnaioted 
with  the  details  of  the  morning  ptesa  can  have 
no  idea  of  it     The  meet  cenaommate  talsBt 

'  alone  will  not  do  it»  thongh  supemr.  takot  is 
indispensable  to  suceess.  There  most  alaa  be 
great  sagacity  or  tact,  united  to  fitathratehaaK 
ness  habits.  I  conld  mention  instaneesb  were  it 
not  an  ungracioas  task,  in  wbkh  certfMn  jouiv 
nah  hate  Buffered  to  a  very  great  extent  front 
Ae  aheence  of  the  latter  qualities, — where  there 
was  no  lack  of  talent  But  in  addition  to  gieat 
talent  blended  with  taet  and  business  luibita» 
there  must  be  an  immense  expenditore  of  oi^tal 
before  a  morning  paper  can  be  estafalisbed.  Leae 
than  50,000i  would  not  give  any  new  undertake 
ing  of  the  kind,  even  a  chaiiee  of  aueeeaa.  Iflr. 
Murray,  the  publisher,  of  Albemarle  Street^ 
tiiought  that  QOfiOOL  would  saffice  to  eataUhii 

*  The  Representative  *  mormng  newspaper.  ^£a 
less  than  six  months  he  found  Aat  15^<MHML  were 
expended  without  the  least  benefit ;  he  foun^j^ 
indeed,  that  matters  were  daily  getting  woiaa^ 
and  therefore  he  judiciously  detennined  to 
abandon  the  idea  altogetiier,  ratiier  than  run 
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iim  niik  of  raiaiiig  himself  by  prosdcutmg  it 
fiurtkar, 

The  daily  expenses  incttTred  by  a  momii^^ 
paper,  eonducted  with  any  degree  of  spirit,  are 
muffwuma^  To  those  unacquainted  with  tibem 
tibey  mxtst  appear  ineredEible.  The  sum  weekly 
piod  by  the  leading  morning  journals  for  the 
iQirilectttal  and  manual  hboinr  expended  on 
dMm,  without  regard  to  the  price  of  stamps,  the 
adfeitisement  duties,  &c^  is  from  2d0/.  to  0001. 
Tkt  podce  paid  by  <  The  Times,'  iirhieh  is  greater 
tkmi  ibaA  o£  its  eontemporariesy  owing  to  the 
greater  frequeney  of  its  double-sheet  pubKea- 
ti0n%  is  not  much^  under  the  latter  sum.  No 
laomiio^  newspaper  could  pay  its  expenses^  pn^ 
vided  it  bad  no  adrertiseraents,  witii  a  cueakh 
tion  under  six  or  seven  thousand.  As  few  of 
the  momiiig  papers  have  so  large  a  circulation 
as  this,  it  id  therefore,  dear  that  the 
ments  arethe  great  source  of  proit  When- 
are  numenms,  they  are  extremely  proftAble  to 
the  pr^metors ;  for  in  London  they  are  charged 
at  a  very  high  rate.  The  smallest,  though  eon* 
ibting  of  only  one  Une  is,  in  Ihe  front  page,  five 
shiUildgs.  The  chargeforoneofacolumn  in  length 
«NHild  vary  in  different  papers^for  the  proprietors 
ol  tiie  several  jouraals  have  not  aimSlorm  scale  of 
diarges — ^fram  fourteen  to  sixteen  guineasii    The 
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prioei  if  I  remember  Tightly^  wliidi  'The  Timeaf* 
diarged  for  the  advertisement)  in  1885,  of  the 
Consenratiye  Electors  of  the  CSty  of  London, 
which  contained  5^000  or  8,000  names  adhibited 
to  a  petition  to  Parliament,  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas.  The  advertisement^  if  mj 
memory  does  not  mislead  me,  filled  about  four 
pages  of  a  double  sheet  On  some  occasions 
*The  Tlmes^  double  sheets  contain  between 
mne  hundred  and  a  thousand  advertisementai. 
The  {M'ofits,  then,  from  this  source  must  be  emMr* 
nous.  Before  the  reduction  of  the  advertise- 
ment duty,  the  yearly  sum  *  The  Times'  pud  to 
government  for  advertisements  alone,  was  not 
much  under  2(^000/*    Its  own  statement  of  its 

contributions  to  the  revenue  in  1828^  was  as  fot 
lows : 

For  Stamps  ....  48^516  13  4 
For  duties  on  advertisements  •  16,269  11  6 
Excise  on  paper  consumed  8^351     3    0 


Maiking  a  total  contribution  to 
the  revenue  in  one  year  of    .  £68^137    7  }<f 

Ido  not  know  of  amore  interesting  scene  tliaii 
that  whioh  is  to  be  seen  in  the  office  of  a  morifr* 
ing  paper  when  all  hands  are  at  work.    Not- 
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mtfastaiuUttg  die  extent  of  tiie  plaoe»  tbe  Ttriel^ 
of  departiaeRlS}  and  the  nuniber  of  penoas  enw 
•ployed,  everytfaiDg  not  only  proceeds  vdib  the 
regularity  of  <;Iockwerl^  but  the  most  periMt 
order  prevails.  Every  one  knows  his  own  duty 
and  dieerfiilly  performs  it,  without  interrupting 
or  interfering  with  his  neighbour  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his.  There  is  no  talking,  nor  any 
noise  of  any  kind :  every  word  that  is  spoken  ia 
in  a  suppressed  whisper;  and  when  any  one  has 
occasion  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  establish- 
ment  to  another,  he  treads  the  floor  as  softly  as 
if  he  were  afraid  of  the  sound  of  his  own  feet 
The  profound  stillness  which  prevails,  is  only- 
broken  by  the  gentle  ^^clicking'^  caused  by  the 
dropping  of  the  types  into  the  brass  reeeptades 
called  composingHSticks,  provided  for  them.  I 
know  of  no  other  instance^  that  of  a  Quaker's 
meeting  eatcepted,  in  "Sf  bich,  where  so  great  a 
number  of  persons  are  in  the  same  place,  so 
profound  a  silence  reigns.  I  wish  our  legislators 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  would,  in  this 
respect,  take  an  example  from  the  compositors 
and  other  , persons  employed  in  getting,  up  a 
morning  paper.  In  that  case  their  proceedings 
would  be  alike  creditable  to  their  own  charactem 
and  beneficial  to  the  country*    As  matters  are 
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to  appfy  ^  ^^"'^  delibcndf  e^  either  to 
■ehree  or  tiicir  ptoeaeriingi 


Of 


CUAPl'EK  IL 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS— THE  EVENING 

PAPERS. 

The  Globe— The  Courier— The  Sun— The  Sundard— 
The  True  Sun— Miscellaneous  Observations. 

In  gpeaking^f  the  Evening  Papers,  I  shall  not 
have  oceasion  to  occupy  so  much  space  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  morning  journals.  Tliey  are  five  in 
number— <  The  Glebe,'—*  The  Courier/— « The 
Sun,'—*  The  Standard,'— and  « The  True  Sun/ 
I  place  The  Globus  first  on  the  Ust,  because, 
for .  some  time,  it  has  not  only  had  the  name  of 
being  the  ministerii^  ^ening  paper,  but  is  the 
largest  in  circulation,  though  it  would  appear, 
firom  the  laet  stamp  office  returns,  *  The  Sun'  is 
Mlowing,  in  the  latter  respect,  close  on  its  heels. 
It  was  started  many  years  sinoe^  in  conjunctiDn 
with  *  The  British  Press,'  a  morning  jouma]»  wbid 
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oeued  to  exist  ten  or  twelve  yean  ago.  For 
some  yean  <  The  Globe'  oontiiiued  to  be  pub- 
liahed  without  dther  great  profit  or  loaa  to  tbe 
proprietors.  In  1828  the  copyright  was  pur- 
chased by  the  proprieton  of  *  The  Travelkr,* 
an  evening  p^)er  whidi  had  been  establishedy 
with  but  very  indifferent  success,  a  few  years 
previously.  Both  the  papery  were  joined  toge- 
therunder  the  tide,  wiiich  tney  still  retain  though 
that  of  'Tlie  Globe'  only  is  used,— of  'The  Globe 
and  Traveller.^  Since  the  junction  with  <  Tlie 
Traveller,'  ^  The  Globe'  has  wedded  other  five 
evening  papers,  namely^  *  The  Statesman,'  which 
for  many  yean  belonged  to  Mr.  Wardell,  who 
was  lately  murdered  in  New  South  Wales ; — 
<  The  True  Briton,'  a  journal  started  by  Lord 
Kenyon ;— *  The  Evening  Chronicle,'  one  of  the 
many  unfortunate  newspaper  speculations  of 
Mr.  Buckingham,  ihe  member  for  Sheffield : — 
*Tlie  Naticm,'  a  foolish  speculation  of  Mr. 
Wookr ; — ynd  <  The  Argus,'  *  an<^er  sh<Ht- 
fived  enterprise  of  Mr.  Buckingham.,  The 
number  of  papera  thus  incorporated  with  ^  The 
^Globe'  is,  therefore,  no  fewer  than  six. 

Colonel  Torrens,  .late  member  for  Bolton,  was 
for  many  yean  fnrincipal  profHrietor  of  *The 

*  'The  Argus/  if  I  am  not  mistaken^  did  not  live  a 
fortnight. 


dfibe.'  He  used  also  to  writ0  mwy  of  th» 
leading  aorticles  iil  it.  Those  whicb  related  to 
topics  bearing  on  political  economy  were  chiefly 
from  his  pen. .  Cc^onel  Torrens  is  understood 
to  have  disposed  of  his  interest  in  ^  The  Globe^ 
m  few  years^  since.  Mr.  Coulson,  now  one  of  the 
Foot  La:W  Co^missionei^s,  was  then  its  principal 
editor.  He  eonlribttted  mtich  to  raise  it  to  the 
reputation  it  now  enjoys.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  6ortc»i,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  **  Topographical  Dictionary."  The 
paper  did  not  advance  either  in  name  or  profits 
under  tlw  editorial  supendsioh  of  the  latter, 
gentleman.  Mr.  Gorton  did  not  long  control 
tli6  destinies  of  ^  The  Olobe;'  he  quitted  it  in 
the  emi  of  1834,  or  the  beginning  of  1835 ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  still  presides 
at  the  editorial  helm.  Under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  leading  articles  of  ^The 
Globe'  display  much  spirit  and  acuteness.  Who 
the  gentleman  is  who  is  entrusted  with  the  sub- 
editorial  department,  I  do  notknow;  but  it  has  for 
some  years  displayed  much  taste  and  judgment. 
Mr,  Charles  Buller,  member  for  Liskeard,  has' 
been  often  said  to  be  the  editor  of  ^  The  Globe  :* 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement.  That  gen- 
tleman, I  believe,  did,  some  time  ago^  occa- 
sionalTv  write  leading  articles  for  it;   but  be 
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went  to  tiM  <riBee*  nor  liad  he  any  coi^ 
trol  wfaate? 0r  of«r  the  nuuuigeiMi^  cf  Ikt 
piper* 

*  The  Globe,'  aeoorfiiig  to  the  last  newwpmgpt 
retunia,  has  a  jCiTculatioii  of  nearly  8^000.  Itia 
a  good  property.  When  a  tnmsfer  of  ahane 
was  made  five  or  tax  years  ago^  the  valae  of  the 
property  was  estiniatod  at  50,0002.  I  do  not 
iuppoee  its  Talue  has  depredated  sinoe»  On  the 
oontrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  mnst  now  be 
worth  oonmderably  more,  owii^  to  the  great 
mcrease  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  ita  adTertasemmts  within  the  last  few  years. 
For  a  long  time^  indeed  imiSl  within  the  Ivt 
two  or  three  years,  tfie  advertisements  in  <  The 
Globe'  did  not.aver^;e  more  than  three  oolumni : 
of  late  it  has  seldom  had  less  than  a  page  of 
these  most  profitable  articles. 

I  know  of  no  e?ening  paper  whidi  is  con* 
ducted  at  less  expense  than  <  The  Globe.'  It 
does  not,  like  ite  contempozaiy  evening  journals, 
publish  second  editions,  during  die  sessions  of 
parliament,  and  is  consequently  spared  the 
expense  of  an  establidunent  of  reporters.  I 
believe,  indeed,  it  has  not  more  than  one  geft* 
deman  regularly  empbyed  as  a  reporter.  Its 
account  of  any  thii^  which  transpires  in  the 
metropolis  before  the  hour  of  going  to  press, 
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when  it  has  any  sucn  aecoont,  i$  always  re- 
mal*kaUe  for  its  brevity.  And  for  the  little  it 
gives,  excepting  in  the  ease  of  ihe  courts  of 
law,  it  is  indebted  to  the  penny-a-liners,  a  class 
of  persons,  of  whom  I  shall  have  to  speak  on  a 
ftituie  oocanon.  Several  of  the  other  evening 
papers  occasionally  express  important  late  in- 
tdligence:  <The  Globe^  never  incun  this  ex- 
pense, which  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

Lord  Pidmerston  is  very  often  represented 
as  a  contributor  of  Ic^ading  artides  on  questions 
of  foreign  policy  to  ^  Hie  Globe.^  The  state- 
ment is  not  coirect  *  The  Globe,'  it  is  true, 
often  shows  that  it  has  sources  of  information 
pecidiar  to  its^  on  fixreign  subjects  of  im- 
portance; and  it  has  been  the  invariable  and 
aealous  advocate  of  his  LordshipV  foreign  policy; 
but  he  is,  according  to  authorities  which  I  can- 
not doubt,  as  innocent  of  writing  the  foreign 
leading  articles,  as  he  is  of  the  leaders  in 
*  Cleave's  Police  Gazette.'  He  may  express  an 
oeeasional  wish  to  have  a  certain  view  taken  of 
a  particular  question;  and  some  of  his  sub- 
ordinates'in  the  Foreign  Office  may  furnish 
the  fiicts  and  information  on  which  such  an 
article  as  would  meet  his  views,  may  be  grounded ; 
but  I  speiik  witii  some  degree  of  confidence 
when  I  say,  th«t  he  has  nothing  further  to  do 
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with  the  foreign  leaders  whidi  appear  in  <  The 
Globe/  It  is  quite  common  to  ascribe  articles 
in  particular  papers,  to  some  Minister  of  State ; 
if  people  generally  knew  the  cares  of  office  as 
well  as  the  parties  do  who  fill  official  stations^ 
it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  the  duties  they  have 
to  perform  are  of  so  arduous  a  nature  as  to  leave 
them  but  little  time,  had  they  all  the  dispositiGn 
in  the  world,  for  newspaper  writing. 

The  Courier  had  for  many  years  incompan^ 
bly  the  largest  circulation  of  the  evening  pa- 
pers. In  the  time  of  the  French  war,  its  cir- 
culation, for  a  considerable  period  averaged, 
10,000  copies  daily.  On  one  occasion,  when  it 
contained  some  important  exclusive  intelligenee 
16,500  copies  of  *  The  Courier'  were  printed 
and  sold :  had  the  pressmen  been  able  to  meet 
the  demand,  it  was  calculated  that  30,000  would 
have  been  sold*  So  extensively  was  it  tiien  read 
by  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England — it  was 
then  a  high  Church  and  State  paper—that  it 
was  calculated  no  fewer  than  5^000  of  its  im^ 
pressions  went  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  alone. 
Its  influence,  as  well  as  its  circulation,  was  then 
great  It  was  not  only  looked  on  as  the  organ 
of  government,  but  was  actuaUy  its  accredited 
and  exclusive  organ.  It  almost  invariably, 
Arough  its  connexion  wi A  the  Beicival  and  Li* 


in0r|MMd  Adiiiuwt3i9iions,  procured  the  earliM 
iafiojrmation  on  every  subject  of  iuoportance 
during  the.  eyentfiil  period  of  the  war.  So  great 
was  tiiedamafld  on. snob  occasions,  that  almost 
any  price  would  havie  been  giT0n  for  a  copy* 
Ab  steam  printing  was  unknown  at  that  time^ 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  pubUcar 
tion  in  ordinary  time,  to  have  duplicates  of  every 
number  of  the  paper  composed,  and  to  have 
four  presses  constantly  at  work.  After  die 
peace,  ^  The  Courier'  began  gradually  to  de- 
cline in  dreulation;  first,  because  diere  was 
mxich.  less  exeitement  in  the  public  mindy  and 
secondly,  because  of  the  forpiidable  rivalry  with 
which  it  had  to  contend  on  the  part  of  other 
journals.  But  what  gave  it  the  most  serious 
Mow  was  the  frequent  chmages  it  underwent  in 
its  politics,  from  1827  to  18S0.  From  being  a 
thorough-going  Tory,  which  it  had  been  ever 
since  •  it  renounced,  in  1800,  the  Jacobin  prin- 
ciples with  which  it  set  out,  it  became,  on  the 
acbession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  a  most  zealous  supporter  of  that 
right  honourable  getttl«aian'*s  government  Mr. 
Mudford,  the  present  editor  of  <  The  Kentish 
Observer,'  andaifthor  of  several  novels,  as  well 
as  of  the  series  of  popular  tales,  under  the  title 
of  *^  The  first  and  Last,"  which  appeared  sii^ 
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or  sercn  yean  ago  in  ^Bkdnroed^B 
then  conducted  <Tlie  Comkr;*  and  itwas  ge> 
nerally  believed  by  thoae  who  had  aeeeaa  to  cor- 
rect inlbnnation  on  the  Bubjeet,  that  the  aingtt* 
lar  seal  with  whidi  he  vindieated  the  Adniini»> 
tradon  of  Mr.  Canning  from  the  attadca  of  the 
TorieSi  was  in  a  great  meaaure  the  raaidt  of 
the  personal  frienddap  whidi  aubaiated  between 
the  parties.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  die 
proprietors  was  that  his  seal  ontvan  hb  discw* 
tton,  and  bat  tot  the  personal  interposition  of 
Mr.  Canning— at  least  so  I  am  aaaured  by  thoae 
who  ought  to  hanre  accurate  infbnnation  on  the 
subject-Jie  would  have  lost  his  rituation.  *'  Mr. 
Canning,  as  everybody  knows,  died  after  a  short* 
lived  reign  as  Prime  Minister;  and  his  o^io- 
nents — those  very  persons  to  whose  fectiotts  op- 
position to  his  Administration  his  death  haa 
been  generally  ascribed — ^became  the  successors 
of  himself  and  coUeagues,  after  the  temporary 
dynasty,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  Lord  Oode* 
rich.  Mr.  Mudford^s  editorial  connexion  wkh 
'The  Courier'  then  dosed  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  under  a  new  editor  that  journal  be- 
came  as  ultra  Tory  in  its  politics  as  it  had  been 
in  the  good  old  days  of  Lord  LiverpooL  Libei^ 
alism  under  Lord  Grey — a  much  more  dedded 
Liberalism  than  that  which  diaracterised  the 


fpfn^9m»k  of  Mr*.  Qsuiing-^nee  'nwre  f^ 
gaiMd  the  ftsoendaiit  m  the  coim«il«  of  tbe 
Kifig|»  And  ^  He  Courier'  ag^  became  lU» 
ekftmfion  of  liberal  p^^iples.  .  In  a  word^  ia 
tbef  short  apace  of  two  or  three  yeais»  it  had  eiif< 
Uflted  ttaelf  under  the  bimii^^  of  four  Admiiua* 
tratioDs,  all  baaed  on  different  prindplea ;  and 
what  gwe  these  Ticious  metamorpboBes  the  moit 
sui^icious  asipeet)  was  the  taetoi  erery  sacces- 
ttro  diabge  ^tkio^  place  the  moment  the  diange 
oecurr^  in  the  variotis  governments.  These 
repeated  and  sudden  changes  in  so  short  a  pe* 
riod,  necessarily  destroyed  all  confidence  in  the^ 
integrity  or  dusBnterestedness  of  its  principles^ 
and  die  result  was^  tha:t  while  th^  high  Tory 
dergymen  and  other  zealous. adherents  of  thftt 
dass  of  pruiciple%  withdrew  their  names  as  suU 
seribersy  the  few  friends  of  Liberalism,  who,  whUa 
it  advocated  the  latter  prindplesy  had  given  in 
diw  adhesion,  thvew  it  up  again  the  moment  it 
recurred  to  its  former  Tory  noticms  and  prao- 
tlees.  It  was  consequently  deserted  and  db-* 
trusted  by  all  parties;  and  whatever  number  of 
suppoiNsrs  it  retainedi  consisted  chiefly  of  those 
whose  pohtical  prejudices  were  not  strong  on 
dther  ttde.  Its  editora,  too,  were  changed  with 
every  l^ucoessive  change  of  its  principles,-^ 
which  wa$  ano&er  circumstance  whidi  pperated 
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flrach  against  it  In  the  limited  space  of  Ihe 
three  yean  I  have  mentioned,  the  proprietois 
changed  tibe  editors  four  or  five  times.  Mr.Rodie 
succeeded  Mr.  Modfofd^  and  Mr.  Gait,  <lie  ce- 
lefarated  nofdisty  succeeded,  if  I  remember 
right,  to  the  editorial  chair  ^on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Roche.  Mr.  Oalt,  after  a  four  months'  teubre 
of  oflioe^  was  obliged  to  make  away  for  Mr* 
M«rle.  Mr.  Gak  once  mentioned  to  me  that  tho 
reason  why  the  proprietors  were  dissatisfied  with 
hb  management  of  *  The  Coiuier '  was,  that  he 
gradually  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  more  liberal 
tone.  ) 

Before  1827,  the  salary  of  the  editor  of  <The 
Comrier '  wio  1,000L  That  was  iSbe  sum  whieb 
Mr.  Roche  had  when  he  died  ibat  year.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  however,  a  reduction  took  plaee 
in  the  editor^s  salary  on  the  foiling  off  in  die  cir* 
culation  of  the  paper  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  What  the  amount  of  salary  now  is,  I 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  When  Mr.  Gait 
was  editor,  he  received  at  the  rate  of  8OO1IL  p^ 
annum. 

In  1833,  Mr.  James  Stuart,  the  wcU-known 
author  of  ^'  Three  Years'  Rendenoe  in  America*' 
-**one  of  the  best  works,  perhaps,  which  have  yet 
appeared  respecting  the  New  World*»^be€ame 
the  principal  editor  of  *  The  Courier,'  and  also 
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tlie  proprietor  of  se^i^ral  shares  in  it  Mr.  SUk- 
qrt  was  for  some  tme  assisted  by  Mr*  Boi^orofk; 
Iml'  the  lattor  g^tleman,  in  the  autmim  of  that 
year,  quitted  ^  The  Courier'  office,  and  was  sttc«> 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Hodgkios,  &r  some  years  one  olF 
the  reporters  on  <  The  Morning  C3mmide/  Mr. 
Studit,  and  Mr.  Hod^dns  still  continue  to  oon» 
duct  <  The  Cburier/  Since  the  connexion  off 
the  former  gentleman  with  that  journal,  it  has 
been  diatiiigmshed  for  the  earliness  and  aecuraqr 
of  its  information ,  on  subjects  of  importance* 
The  most  prominent  feature  of  its  leading  arti^ 
des  b  the  common  sen^  view  th^  take  of  the 
question  discussed.  Its  principles  are  deddedly 
Liberal;  they  are  subatalntially  the  same  aa  those 
of  the  Melbourne  Adminislxation ;  but  it  is  by 
no  meanSj»  in  the  usual  .acceptatidi  of  the  tem^ 
a  Ministerial  paper.  In  fs^t,  it  was  neyer  84| 
independent  of  all  party  influence  aa  it  has  been 
imder  the  management  of  Mr*  Stuart* 

<  The  Courier,'  in  tiiie  palmy  days  of  Toryism^ 
was  one  of.tbe  best  newspaper  properties  in  the 
country.  For  some  tune  before  die  peace  of 
1B15,  its  profits   averi^ed  from    12,000/*  to 

•  Since  the  abore  was  written,  Mr.  Stuart  has  been 
appointed  a  Factory  Commissioner,  at  a  salary  of 
1,000/.,  and  of  course  must  close  his  editorial  connexioit 
with  '  The  Courier/  Mr.  Hodgkins  is  to  be  the  princi^ 
pal  editor. 
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UfiOOL  per  annas.  ^IW  takie  of  die  oopjF- 
righfc  WM  at  diat  time  eslunted  «l  QOfiML  k 
ia  alill  a  goed  property,  owing  to  the  great  nim. 
ber  of  adTertiaementa  which  oontmue  to  go  to  it 
In  tbia  reapact,  notwithatanding  the  extent  to 
which  it  haa  aufbred  in  cticolataeo,  it  ia  atill 
nearly  aa  good  aa  it  waa  when  in  the  lenidi  <tf 
ka  ghnry  aa  a  Tory  ministerial  pap«r.  <  The 
Courier^  afforda  a  remarkable  confnnation  of  an 
ehaerration  whidi  every  ^  mnat  hat<e  made 
who  haa  paid  any  atftontion  to  the  philoaopby  of 
Bewapepera,  namdy,  that  aa  advertiaeBenta  are 
the  laat  tfusga  to  eome  to  a  paper,  so  they  are 
the  last  to  leave  it 

*Tlie  Courier'  ia  divided  into  twenty-fbnr 
diarea.  Mrl  Wilham  Stuart,  of  KmgfatalHJdge, 
continuea,  aa  he  haa  done  for  many  years,  to 
hold  a  greatai  number  of  shared  than  any  of  the 
other  proprietorB.  Some  say  the  nnoiber  ia 
nine :  others  say  it  is  five.  The  last  I  take  to 
be  the  correot  number,  Mn  Michael  Attwood, 
Ae  Member  for  Wbkehaven,  is  anoth^  of  the 
proprietors;  so  is  Mr.  Pearoe,  the  sofidtor, 
of  St  Swithin's  Lane.  Who  the  others  ara^ 
I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  as  several 
changes  in  the  proprietorship  have  lately  taken 
place. 

<  The  Courier'  ia  conducted  at  great  evp^nit^ 


It^iridely  aets  <m  the  maxim,  that  nothing  oaa 
he  more  injurious  to  a  paper  than  aparafano-^ 
nious  economy,  where  a  Uberai  expendituire  of 
moi^  mU  procure  important  matter.  It  nerer 
gnxdgee  any  reasonable  price  fer  reaBy  interest 
ing  intelligence.  It  regoIaJrly  publiriies  a  second 
edMon  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament;  and 
has  two  or  Ihree  reporters-  always  retained  t$t 
the  purpose  of  reporting  the  proceedings  up  to 
"ttte  moment  of  going  to  press.  Mr.  Stuart  has 
Imd  great  disadyantages  to  strugg^  with  in  the 
management  of  <The  Courier.'  He  becaant 
leonnected  with  it  when  it  was  staggering  undar 
the  Uow  whidi  it  had  received  when  under  tfat 
t^ntrol  of  his  predecessors.  That  it  has  not  k^t 
greater  ground  undter  his  management,  is  only 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  enterprise  and  ju<%nieat 
wMdi  he  has  shown  in  the  <fiffioult  task  of 
gukfing  its  fortunes  under  so  manfy  adverse  or- 
cmnstanees. 

It  is  a  curious  ftct,  that  for  nearly  foHy  years, 
'ftree  gentlemen,  aH  of  tiie  same  name, .  luwe 
been  flie  principal  parties  in  the  management  of 
*The  Courier.^  In  its  palmy  days,  during  the 
reign  of  Toryism,  Mr.  Daniel  Stewart,  fheriff  of 
Oxfordshire,  was  llm  principal  proyietpr,  and 
took  the  mostaotivemanif;ement  Hi  soldoul^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  WiDkin  Sftuarty  <Kf 
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Koiglitobridge*  A  few  yean  smee,  Mr.  Jttipii 
Stuart^  as  already  stated,  was  entrusted  with  the 
entm  managemeBt  of  the  paper.  It  is,  per* 
haps,  ako  worthy  of  remark,  that  thou^  these 
three  gentlemeD  are  all  of  the  same  name,  they 
are  no  relation  to  each  other.  The  former  spells 
his  name  differently  from  the  two  latter.  Messrs. 
William  and  James  Stuart  are  Scotchmen:  Mr* 
Daniel  Stewart  is  an  Englishman. 

Thx  Sun  newspaper  now  holds  a  distin^ 
gnished  places  among  the  evening  journals  of 
die  metropolis.  It  is  an  old  established 
paper :  it  has  been  upwards  of  forty  years  in 
eiistence,  though  for  many  years  previous  to 
1825  it  was  hardly  known.  At  that  time  its  diw 
eulation  was  only  900  or  400 :  it  was  bought 
tliat  year  by  Mr.  Patrick  Giant^  brother-iurlaw 
to  Lord  Glenelg,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Grants  one 
€i  the  Civil  Judges  in  Bombay.  The  price,  if 
my  memory  does  not  prove  treacherous^  for  the 
copyright,  presses,  typea^  and  ^  was  only 
500/L  He  types  andpresaes,  however,  wers^ 
as  may  well  be  supposed  when  I  have  mentioned 
Ihe  smallness  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  wholes  the 
worse  for  the  wear.  New  printing  materials 
were  forthwidi  proctred ;  and  Mr.  Muidp 
Young,  the  present  proprietor,  was  engaged  by 
Mr.  Grant  as  editor.    The  piqaer,  under  Mr. 


YcNiiiig's  maaagementy  at  once  started  into  a 
new  and  vigorous  existence.  Large  sums  were 
given  for  valuable  poUticaJly  os  other  interesting 
iatelMgence;  and  expresses  were  run»  at  the 
enormous  expense  sometimes  of  dOO/.»  through* 
out  the  whole  country^  with  copies  of  the  paper, 
when  it  contained  matter  of  absorbing  interest ; 
a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  the  newa* 
paper  pipess  of  this  or  of  any  other  country.  In 
a  word,  f  The  Sun'  was  now  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  spirit  and  enterprise  quite  un* 
pa^alleledy  and  which  excited  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  the  country.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  orders  for  *  The  Sun'  poured 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, — even  from  its 
remotest  extremities;  and  in  two  or  three  years 
ibe  eirculation  rose  to  nearly  as  many  thousands 
as  it  had  been  hundreds  before  Mr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Yonng  became  connected  with  it  In  the 
course  of  little  more  than  three  years,  upwards 
of  16,000/.  had  been  expended  on  it  Mr.  Grant 
efventuaUy  became  embarrassed:  the  property 
was  s^sed  by  his  crediUMrs,  and  being  eventually 
put  up  to  the  hammer,  it  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Young,  who  had  a  daim  on  the  property,  in 
ecmsequenoe  of  a  debt  to  a  considerable  amount 
owii^  him  by  Mr.  Gfarant  on  its  accoimt  Mr. 
Young  ako  held  a  fourth  share  of  the  paper; 


•0  that  toe  propeity  was  worth  more  to  him 
than  it  would  have  been  to  any  one  else.  The 
price  he  paid  for  the  copyright,  and  tibe  printing 
materials,  was  about  6,0002.  Ttus  was  in  188& 
In  1882  Mr.  Grant  started  another  paper,  <The 
True  Sun' — of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  pve^ 
sently — ^in  opposition  to  <  The  Sun/  From  thie 
opposition  Mr.  Young*s  paper  suiferad  for  m 
time,  to  a  yery  considerable  extent  He^  hovF^ 
ever,  never  allowed  Umself  to  get  for  one  mo^. 
ment  disheartened  by  llie  circumstance.  He 
felt  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  ^  The  Sun' 
would  eventually,  and  at  no  distant  day,  reoofer 
from  the  shock  it  had  sustained ;  and  under  this 
impression  he  never  slackened  in  his  spirited 
exertions.  He  determined  on  convindng^  the 
British  public,  that  if  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
command  success  he  would,  like  Cato,  do  move 
— ^he  would  deserve  it  He  continued  the  qrs- 
tem  of  expressing,  at  an  immense  expense  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time^  important 
jnteffigence  to  all  parte  of  die  empire.  And 
still  further  to  merit  the  support  of  his  ooun- 
trymen,  he,  in  1884,  enlarged  his  paper — at  an 
additional  annual  expense  of  1,200/. — ^to  such 
an  extent^  as  not  only  to  md^e  it  the  Invest 
evoiing  paper,  but  to  make  it  eqiial  in  mxe  to 
any  of  ite  morning  contemporaries.  Ma  Young's 


mpen  baTe  been  provedjyy  the  evMt  ta  faaim 

oeen  well  founded :  his  exertions  hare  met  wkh 
tbeb  reward.  The  circulation  of  <  The  Sun'  is 
now  nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  before  the  esCa- 
bEshment  of  its  rivaL  The  last  newspaper  re» 
turns  give  it  a  circulation  of  little  short  of  ^OM. 
Mr.  Young  is  sole  proprietor  of  *T1ie  Sun.* 
He  occasionally  writes  leading  articles  for  it; 
but  is  assisted  in  the  editorial  department  by 
another  gentleman. 

The  spirit  and  enterprise  which  chavaetefiM 
the  management  of  '  The  Sun,*  necessarily  en* 
tail  on  it  a  very  gr^at  expense.  One  co&sUe»- 
able  item  in  its  expenditure  are  tiie  eataria^  of 
its  reporters.  It  has  a  numerous  and  a  very 
able  corps.  Its  reporta  of  important  meetii^ 
whidi  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  day,  are 
given  at  full  length,  and,  considering  die  expe^ 
ditiqn  wiA  which  they  are  necessarily  prepared, 
with  surprising  accuracy, — up  to  the  hour  6t  pid>- 
lication.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
reports  of  die  proceedings  in  Parliament^  wtiA 
are  given  in  its  second  editions.  These  are  regu- 
larly brought  down  to  the  hour,  seven  o'clock,  at 
which  the  post-office  shuts.  During  the  session 
of  parliament  Mr.  Young  has  seven  or  rfght 
reporters  regularly  engaged  on  <  The  Sun,*— an 
establishment  nearly  approaching  in  effectiveness 
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to  wlMit  the  reporting  eetabUiBhmeuts  of  tbe 
moning  papers  used  to  be. 

One  prominent  feature  in  ^  The  Sun*  is»  the 
space  it  devotes  to  literature.  It  reviews  every 
new  book  of  inqwrtance;  and  on  the  first  of 
every  mondi  notices  all  the  leading  periodical 
under  the  head  of  *^  Magazine  Day."  Mn  Dear- 
con,  I  belieTe»  writes  the  literary  notices.  They 
are  writtMi  with  much  taste  and  clevemessi  and 
often  display  as  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  work  reviewed,  as  if  the  notices  appeared  in 
a  quarterly  instead  of  in  a  daily  publication* 
lUa  baa  db/sa  surprised  me,  knowing  as  1  do 
tibe  great  haste  with  which  everything  connected 
with  a  daily  journal  is  necessarily  got  up :  in  the 
ease  of  the  reviews  in  ^  The  Sun,'  the  haste  with 
which  they  are  written  must  be  equally  evident 
to  others,  from  the  shortness  of  the  space  which 
intervenes  between  the  publication  of  the  wcork 
reviewed  and  the  appearance  of  the  review  itsel£ 
Mr.  Deaoon  is  the  author  of  ^The  Bashful 
Irishman,''  and  a  contributor  -to  Blackwood'^s 
Magazine^  and  some  of  the  other  leading  peri- 
odicals. ^*The  Old  Manor  House,"'  in  the 
August  number  of  Blackwood  was  from  his  pen. 

The  Standard  is  a  journal  comparatively 
young  in  years.  It  was  established  in  1827,  for 
the  purpoee  of  of^^osing  the  Government  of  Mr. 


OBaming  and  support^  tbe  politkal  news  of. 
the  Wellington  party*  For  a  year  or  two  itJB^ 
success  was  extremely  doabtfiiL  About  twdve 
months  after  its  establishment  ^  The  Morning 
CSironicIey'  in  the  course  of  s  a  oontrofersy  be- 
tween the  two  papers^  characterised  it  as  ajouiw 
nal  which  bad  lately  ^^  crawled  into  eKistence 
and  was  fast  hastening,  towards  dissolution." 
That '  The  Standard'  was  likely  to  be  soon  dis- 
ocmtinuedy  was  at  that  time  the  general  opinion 
ojf  those  who  knew  the  drcumstances  in  which 
it  was  placed.  It  had  great  difficultieB  to  coo- 
taid  with.  The  Tory  party  had  been  greatly 
divided  by  the  split  between  Mr.  Canning  and 
his  personal  friends,  and  the  ultras  of  that  party; 
it  was  consequently  very  doubtful  to .  the  mind 
ct  every  one,  whether  the  extreme  Tories  could 
of  theooselyes  support  a  daily  evening  paper,  in 
addition  to  ^The  Morning  Post'  and  VThe  New 
Tunes.'  For  about  two  years  it  seemed  likely 
the  apprehension  would  be  proved  by  the 
event  to  be  but  too  well-founded ;  for,  during 
that  period,  it  had  to  struggle  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  very  limited  circulatipn,  and 
hardly  any  advertisements  at  alL  Its  circulatioi^. 
if  I  am  correctly  informed,  did  not,  at  the  period 
I  refer  to^  amount  to  700  copies,  and  it  did  not 
average  above  half  a  column  of  fuU-paid  advei^ 
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tettittto:  inoluding  wb«t  oe caHed  qoaek  ad» 
tertiMmeiitfl,  wfaidi  in  most  papers  are  ineertad 
aft  reduced  prices,  it  did  not  arerige  a  colimiD. 
And  yet,  notvnthstanding  all  the  diacouxage- 
menta  which  attended  'The  Standard'  daring 
Ae  first  two  years  of  ita  existence,  it  was  under 
the  same  editorial  control,  and  waa  oondacted 
with  the  same  talent,  as  at  present  Its  proa* 
pects,  however,  eventudfy  began  to  brighten: 
the  alulity,  the  seal,  the  genlleSMtnly  feefin^^  and 
the  underiating  consistency  with  which  it  sap* 
ported  the  principles  on  which  it  stttte^  not* 

aU  the  great  disadvantages  ^fli 
it  had  to  contend,  attracted  the  attention) 
and  elicited  the  approbation,  of  men  of  all  pair- 
ties.  A  more  liberal  patronage  was  consequently 
extended  to  it;  it  began,  in  addition  to  the 
rigour  it  had  always  erinced  in  the  support  of 
its  principles,  to  show  symptoms^  from  the  in- 
crease in  its  advertisements,  of  coning  prosperity. 
Every  day  after  this  added  to  its  list  of  subscri- 
bers, as  well  as  to  the  number  of  those  who 
advertised  in  its  coltunns,  ^  at  lei^h  it  a^ 
tuned  that  measure  of  prosperity  which  it  now 
enjoys. 

'The  Standard,'  until  about  mno'  months 
rince^  was  dne  of  the  smiAest  of  the  evening 
papers ;  k  was  then  enlarged  from  five  to  six 


colmBXtt,  and  u  now,  witb  the  exceptba  of  <  Tli9 
Sun/ 'the  Impost  at  ite  erening  contemporaries. 

For  some  years  »after  its  establisfammt,  *Tbi^ 
Stauodard'  was  generally  supposed  to  be  coih- 
ducted  by  Dt.  Magihn,  well  known  for  his  con* 
tr&mtioQB  to  Blackwood's  Magazme,  Fraser's 
Magazine,  and  other  Tory  periodicals :  this  was 
a  mistake.  Dr.  GiSbrd,  a  barrister,  was  from 
like  first,  88  he  is  stiD,  the  principal  editor  of 
^  The  Standard.'  Dr.  Maginn  was  never  more 
than  assisiant  edi^r,  which  he  still  is. 

In  deding  with  an  opponent  *  The  Standard' 
evinces  singular  acuteness ;  but  it  id  often  very 
unfair  in  its  reasonings.  I  do  not;  of  cfourse^ 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  intentibnally  so.  I  would 
rather  ascribe  its  misrepresentations  of  the  ar- 
guments of  an  opponent,  to  the  circumstance  of 
misconceiving  them,  owing  to  the  violence  of  its 
political  prejudices.  As-  a  disputant,  *  Thb 
Standard '  stands  in  the  foremost  rank,  not  oidy 
among  its  contemporaries  of  the  metropolis,  but 
among  the  newspaper  press  of  tins  country. 
When  in  the  wrong,  its  so^diidtries  are  most 
specious ;  when  in  the  right,  its  arguments  in 
&vonr  of  the  view  it  takes  of  a  question,  are  re- 
markable for  their  conclusiveness,  its  style  of 
writing  is  never  declamatory;  it  is  more  purely  ai^ 
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gDmentathre  dian  ABt  of  any  of  its  oonteBipoi»- 
ries.  It  usually  disphqrs  good  tactics;  it  is  weH 
acquainted  widi  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  its 
partyy  and  seldom  fiiils  to  turn  them  to  aeoount^ 
in  its  selection  of  topics  for  discussion. 

It  has  one  excellent  feature :  it  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  suffisrs  the  violence  of  its 
political  hostility  to  betray  it  into  an  invasion  of 
the  sanctities  of  private  life.  No  paper,  perhaps, 
has  been  conducted  for  so  long  a  period,  which 
has  been  more  exempt  from  personally  libellous 
matter.  The  only  case  of  complaint  on  this 
score^  which  I  recollect  having  been  made  against 
it,  was  in  the  case  of  Lord  Durham,  in  1833; 
and  even  in  that  case,  the  matter  complained  of 
was  not  original ;  it  was,  by  an  oversight  trans- 
ferred into  its  columns  fi'om  some  other  journal 
It  has,  I  believe,  occasionally  given  great  ofience 
to  some  of  its  party,  because  it  has  on  every  oc- 
casion resolutely  refused  to  avail  itself  of  the 
private  peccadilloes  of  an  opponent,  wherewith 
to  annoy  him  in  his  pubfio  capadty.  The  late 
.** untoward  affair"  between  Lord  Melbourne 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  is  a  case  in  pmnt. 
If  report  speaks  truth,  it  was  most  pressingly 
solicited  by  some  influential  members  of  its  par* 
ty  to  make  diat  aflhir  the  instrument  of  annoy* 
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aaee  to  his  Lordship :  itturDedadeefeartoliie 
toMcitatioxis ;  it  peremptorily  refused  even  to 
make  the  i&atter  the  subject  of  editorial  aUusiofi* 
<  The  Standard'  is  fond  of  dealing  in  hyp^- 
bole.  Th^re  is  scarcely  a  day  in  which  its  eo- 
lomns  do  not  give  one  or  more  instances  of  this. 
One  very  late  instimce^  was,  when  it  pronounced 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  case  of  the 
0*Connell  and  Raphael  affidr,  as  the  "  most  ma^ 
.  terly  oratorical  effort  oyer  made  within  the  watls 
of  parliament"  To  any  one  who^  like  myself 
heard  that  speech  delivered,  or  to  any  one  who 
read  it,  the  extravagance  of  this  compliment  to 
Mr.  Hardy,  must  have  made  those  unacquainted 
with  *■  The  Standard's '  haUts  of  prodigal  prais^ 
take  it  for  granted  it  was  intended  as  a  piece 
of  bitter  irony.  But  'The  Standard,'  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  was  guilty  of  a  still  greater 
extravagance— one  that  fairly  carried  the  force 
of  that  species  of  philosophy,  if  philosophy  it 
should  be  called,  as  fisur  as  it  could  go.  Speak- 
ing of  a  pamphlet  which  Mr.  Fielden,  M.  P.  for 
Oldham,  had,  at  that  time,  published  on  the 
subject  of  the  fiictory  children,  '  Ilie  Standard  * 
said,  that  before  it  saw  the  pamphlet,  it  set  it 
down  as  a  work  of  genius,  because  it  was  written 
by  one  who  was  an  admirer  of  the  late  Mr.  CoI>- 
bett,  adding,  that  <'  it  set  down  every  one  as  a 
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gpHJiii  who  adiijid.  Ac  writings  lot  timt  magAr 
■ML**  >  If  this  new  criterion  of  genius  be  a  eee> 
pact  one^  U  will  be  fomid  tbat  geniuses  are  as 
plenlUiil  as  Fslstsff*8  blackberries^  among  the 
woriung  cksses  of  England ;  for  they  'ar^  al- 
flNSt  to  a  man,  admirers  of  Mr.  Oobbett^s  «ri^ 
iaigSi  Nor  would  geniuses  be  found  a  scarce 
crop  eren  amciig  that  class  whom  Cobbetl  hini* 
aelf  used  to  call  ^  clod-poles  f  for  many  of  them 
ate  great  admirers  of  h»  writings.  They  ane 
ae^  for  siibsranrially  the  same  imsoa  as  that 
which  indttced  Drydeo  to  pronounce  the  ptomia- 
aory  aoto  of  Lord  Bodiester  for  fiOOt  to  be 
deoideifiy  the  best  specimen  of  comporition 
amidst  the  Tarious  excelleat  specimens  by  die* 
tinguished  writen,  which  were  at  tfiat  time  so^ 
oHtted  for  fab  dedrion.  Hie  ^dod-poles  "*  ad- 
one  Cobbett*s  writings,  because  their  leadiBg 
dgect  b  to  procure  them  better  wages  for 
iheir  bbeui^  and  odierwise  to  improye  their 
aodal  condition* 

<The  Standard'  b  the  sole  property  ot  Mr. 
Charles  Baldwin;  and  a  very  eacelleat  prop«ty 
it  is.  It  must  derive  a  large  revenue  from  its 
advertisementB  alone;  for  they  are  numeroua. 
I  have  heard  its  profito  estimated  at  lO^OOCM.  per 
annum;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  Aat  sum  b  no 
mMaggUBtimL     Mr.  Baldwin  has  tiuwe  etfier 


papera,  <  The  St  James's  Oifonlcfe^^  lliveetii&es 
a-week;  <The  London  Packet,'  twice  »*week; 
a&d  '  The  London  J()unial»'  once  a-week ;  all  df 
which  have  a  pretty  exixit^y^  conntiy  dreuk^ 
don;  and  $»  they  are  got  up,  with  Bcarcety 
any  expense,  out  of  <The  Standard,^  the  profits 
frtmi  them  ranst  be  also  coliBiderable.  I  am  as-^ 
sured  by  one  who  ought  to  know^soniething  of 
the  matter,  that  Mr.  Baldwin^  p^rdfits  from  his 
entire  newspaper-property  for  the  year  183$, 
were  neatly  1 6,000/. 

The  True  Sun  is  the  only  remaining  cren- 
ihg  paper.  It  was  started^  as  I  have  alrea^ 
inentioned,  m  108%  Ivf  Mr.  Patrick  Gnuit,  ill 
opposition  to  ^  The  Sun.'  For  a  season  H  pro» 
mised  welL  The  public  imnd  was  wrought  up 
to  tiie  higheirt  pitch  of  exciteinent  at  the  tiine  of 
its  appearance  on  the  subject  of  the  Reform  WSAi 
alad  ai3  it  started  on  more  decidedly  Liberal  fn»* 
ci^es  tban  wesre  at  tiie  time  advocated  by  an^ 
other  daily  piBcper,  morning  or  evening,  ilas  advenf 
'was  hailed  by  dH  tiie  advocates  cf  ettremia  meih^ 
sttres.  It  wa«,  in  other  words,  received  iAdk' 
ofeu  arms  by  the  Radicals,  who  constituted  at 
that  crisiB  ^the  masses  of  men,'*  and  iheper- 
BMiB  to  whom  <  The  Times  ^  t^eneif  Mrhenil? 
intimated  the  pos^blttty  of  bricks  and  bhidgeon» 
being  resoiteid  to,  should  tiie  Tories  eCfntin&e't6' 

V  5 
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lend  adeaf  ear  to  the  softer  arguments  of  words. 
What  was  farther  in  its  frvour  was  the  talent  ea^ 
barked  in  it;  foritwasundoubtedlj^for  some  time» 
conducted  with  considerable  talent ;  and  it  would 
have  been  singular  if  it  had  been  deficient  in 
this  respect,  as  the  services  of  no  fewer  than  four 
editors  were  for  some  time — afterwards,  I  be- 
lieve, there  were  five — ^r^ularly  engaged  for  it 
Then  diere  was  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money, 
and  thegieatexertionsotherwise  which  weremade 
to  bring  it  into  notice.  Many — ^indeed,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  most — of  the  country  papers  re- 
erived  copies  for  three  or  four  months  gratis. 
Witii  all  these  means  and  afqpfiances,  it  would 
have  been  **  passing  strange''  if » The  True  Sun' 
had  not  found  its  way  into  a  considerable  circi>* 
lation.  The  excitement  on  the  subject  of  Re- 
fMrm  began,  however,  to  diminish  after  tiie 
pasnng  of  tiie  bill  of  Earl  Grey;  the  notelty  of 
die  new  paper  wore  off,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  die  proprietor,  Mr.  Grants  found  it  necessary 
to  become  less  lavish  of  lus  money.  The  result 
of  these  and  other  drcumstances  was^  that  ^The 
TVue  Sun'  soon  began  to%dl  off  in  circulation. 
By-and-bye — ^before^  I  believe,  the  paper  had 
been  ^ight  months  in  existence — ^notice  was 
givm  in  the  editorial  department,  that  the 
concern  was  in  difficulties.     Public  meetings 
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of  the  Radicals, — b  a  great  measure  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Wade,— were  called  for  th» 
purpose  of  raising  subscriptions  wherewith 
to  support  a  paper  which  was  justly  repre- 
sented to  be  their  only  organ  and  advocate 
among  all  the  daily  papers.  Considerable  suma 
were  collected,  and  the  paper  continued  to 
struggle  on  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  Mr* 
Grant  Eventually  Mr.  Frauds  Westley,  the 
bookseller  in  the  Strand,  and  Mr.  Hindmarsh 
in  the  City,  became,  some  how  or  other,  con-^ 
nected  with  it  as  proprietors ;  and  by  tninging  a 
oonsiderable  capital  into  the  concern,  it  was 
kept  on  for  some  time  longer,  nominally  as  still 
Mr.  Grants s  property^  though  in  point  of  &ct 
belonging  to  his  creditors.  Mr.  Westley*  after 
loosing  all  the  money^  some  say  3^000^  which 
be  had  embarked  in  it,  quitted  the  concern, 
and  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  the  other  principal  pro- 
prietor died,  after  having  lost  several  thousands 
by  the  undertaking.  The  property  then  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  executory  oi  the  latter,  who 
carried  it  on  at  a  great  loss  for  some  monthn, 
whea  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  De  Santaz,  a  gentleman 
of  some  property  apd  of  Dutdi  e^Uraction.  The 
sum  which  he  paid  for  the  copyright  and  the 
printing  materials,  is  understood  to  have  been 
litd^  short  of  QfiOOk    In  the  eourse  of  actnie 
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thM  dbnrudsi  other  piities  beoAaa  eoi>- 
MoCed  widi  it  as  joint  proprieton.  Amtmg 
thoBO  were  Mr.  Gadsby,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Mur- 
phj,  the  well  ksown  Testryman  of  St  Paaotaa^ 
md  femerly  one  of  the  candidates  for  th» 
representation  of  St  Mary4o-boQe»  It  is  stiH 
naderaCood  to  be  in  the  bands  of  the  same 
parties^  all  of  whom  are  Roman  Cath<dic& 

The  highest  pmnt  the  steady  oire«dation  of 
'The  IVae  Son'  ever  attained' was  between 
1,700  mid  1,800*  It  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  in  circulation  since  the  ecmmiMice- 
iMftt  of  the  year  1883^  and  is  now  muder  1,000 
oepies* 

I  ha?e  said  that  when  ( The  True  Sim' started, 
it  had  lour  editorsi  and  Ihat  soon  after  it  had  no 
ibwer  than  five.  Mr.  John  Bell  was  the  {mn- 
oipal  editor:  thb  gentleman  continued  with  it 
for  three  years,  and  had  some  peeoniary  interest 
iai  it  as  part  proprietor.  Mr.  Thelwall,  the  cde- 
brafted  lecturer  on  elocution,  rand  well  known  as 
one  of  those  who  w«re  tried  for  lugh  treason  in 
1794,  was  also  for  some  time  one-of  its  editors, 
mio  the  others  were  soon  after  Ae  eetabltsh* 
asent  of  ihe  pi^er,  I  never  could  learn.  In 
188d»  there  were  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr. 
Manchard,  and  another  gentleman,  regulartf 
acting  as  e^Ktors.    In  1834,  Mr.  Leigh  Hmait 


aigi^godto  coyioet  Ae  veview  dqpiprtiii«t 
He  continued  his  connexion  with  it  some  iiioniii% 
and  then  kft  it  altc^th^.  In  1834  and  in 
part  of  1835,  Mr.  Carpent^  waa  entrusted  wilji 
one  ef  the  ecUiiorial  departments.  On  the  paper 
£diing  into  Ae  haodB  of  Mr.  Fall,  of  Lambetby 
as  the  executor  of  Mr»  Hindmarshy  Mr.  Cssh 
pentor  aoon  found  that  be  and  Mr.  Fall  could 
mA  a^pee,  and  therefore  he  quitted  the  concern. 
Mr*  Courtenay,  whahad  been  a  reporter  on  the 
ratabiiahmeni^  wa&  then  laised  to  the  office  ci 
k^tor ;  and  he  conducted  it  for  about  £m  or  ^ 
t}»>iitfaB,  when  eircumstaneed  kd  to  bis  k)«yiag 
tlie  eatabiishment.  Mr.  Gadsbjr  succeeded 
ham  in  the  editorial  chatr^  wbieh  be  is^tiU  un- 
derstood to  fill,  asflisted  by  Mr.  Muq^jx^  ajsd 
aome  of  the  oAx^  parties  interested  in .  4ke 
paper. 

From  ftrst  to  laat^iiie  sum  losttqr  ^ The  True 
Sun^  has  been  enormous.  I  have  heard  it  esti- 
mated at  little  diort  ef  40,000/. ;  nor  do  I  thudi: 
Ifae  amount  is  any  very  great  eau^g^ia^on,  if  it 
be  an  exaggeration  at  aH  Some  persona  say, 
tiiat  Mr.  O'Connell  has  given  I,000t  to  aaskt  it 
in  its  difficulties,  and  that  he  may  be  coosidesed 
one  of  the  profNietdrs.  That  he  has  contri-r 
bntod  to  its  support*  is  a  ftet  which  I  kaow,  but 
Miether  Ae  amount .  of  his  eeirtaiiliuiion  be 
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1,000/L  18  a  question,  on  which  I  cannot  spetk 
with  certainty. 

One  drciunstance  whidi  goes  to  aecoimt 
for  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  <  The  True 
Son/  is  the  extravagantly  expensive  manner  in 
which  it  had  always,  until  of  late,  been  conducted 
When  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  of  Radical  and 
matdiless  blacking  notoriety,  brought  his  acdoo 
agabst  it,  because  it  inserted  a  paragraph  from 
a  correspondent,  stating  that  his  nose  had  been 
bitten  off— »in  some  affray  in  Pkwton,  if  my  me» 
mory  does  not  deceive  me, — ^he  drew  a  gnqphie 
picture  in  court  of  the  splendour  erf  the  various 
editorial  apartments,  and  of  the  five  editors  with 
large  salaries,--contra8ting  the  appearance  of  the 
place  wiA  the  then  sanetttm  wndorum  in  whidi 
Bfr.  Kack  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  <  The 
Morning  Chronicle ;'  where,  he  said,  the  chairs 
were  not  worth  three  haU^nce  eadi,  and  the 
entire  furniture  would  not  have  brought,  if  pi£t 
up  to  the  hammer,  more  than  half«arcrown. 
The  p^ier  was  conducted  at  very  great  expense 
in  other  respects  which  I  need  not  detail 

Then  again,  *  The  True  Sun*  never  had  any 
share  of  advertisements.  I  do  not  suppose  it 
has  averaged,  since  its  establishment,  more  than 
a  column  and  a  hal^  if  so  much,  of  regular^ 
paid  advertisements;  in  fiu^  it  would  have  been 
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put  of  the  question  to  have  expected  that  it  etfet 
could  become  an  advertifflng  medium  to  any  ex- 
tent  The  dads  of  persons  to  whom,  it  exdumely 
addressed  itself  and  the  parties  witii  which  it 
committed  itself  must  of  necessity  have  ex- 
cluded from  its  coiumna  any  great  share  of 
advertisements.  It  has  always  been  the  great 
orgs^n  of  tiie  sentiments,  and  die  champion  of  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes,  who  are  but  eomr* 
paratively  little  interested  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  advertisement  which  appear  in  the  dailjr 
journals.  Its  circulation,  ako^  as  I  have  air 
ready  mentioned,  has  never  been  permanently 
high. 

It  deserves  aU  praise  for  the  consistency  w'  h 
which  it  has  uniform^  adhered  to  the  prindples 
with  which  it  set  out  To  tibeee  it  has  dimg 
amidst  all  its  reverses.  When  under  the  edito- 
rial superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  the  first,  it  was 
a  dull  and  spiritless  paper ;  nor  was  it  well  con- 
ducted by  his  immediate  successor,  Mr.  C  tiie 
second ;  but  before,  it  was  edited  with  consider- 
able abih'ty;  and  it  has,  under  the  present 
management,  been  much  better  than  it  was  for 
some  time  previously.  It  has  three  reporters 
regularly  retained  throughout  the  year,  and  pub- 
lishes, like  most  of  the  other  evening  papersi 
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Btt&od  editioiu  etery  day  oming  llie  siitingitf 
psrliameot* 

Tiheoe  fire  are  tbe  only  eziflting  eveiHiig 
papers.  It  weuM  be  ungenerous  to  omit  all  men- 
tion of  an  evening  journal  whidi  closed  its  «x- 
iBtettee  on  tiie  last  day  of  1835.  I  allude  to 
^  Hie  Albion,^  whicfay  after  strugglkig  wiA  £{• 
leuMes  for  fire  years,  was  tiien  discontinued  as 
a  separate  publieaition,  and  ineovporaled  willi 
*  The  Standard.'  It  was  decidedly  Tory  in  te 
politics;  and  was  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  started  and  supported  by  a  few  of  (be  lead- 
mg  members  erf  the  Conservative  paity.  For 
the  first  year  or  two  its  circulation  was  imder 
500,  but  it  had  risen  to  about  800  at  the  time  it 

*  fiinos  dieabove  was  wriuen  conMrakig  'Tke  Tnm 
Sun/  it  has  pasted  oooe  more  into  new  hands..  It  is 
now  tbe  property  of  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvej>  the 
member  for  Southwark.  The  honourable  gentleman 
got  the  copyright  without  paying  anything  for  It^  on 
the  conditicii  of  his  taking  the  presses  and  printnig 
materials  at  .valuation.  Before  coming  into  Mr. 
Harvey's  hands^  the  average  loss  on  the  paper  was  Ml 
per  week.  I  have  this  statement  from  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  late  proprietors.  The  Revi  Mr.  Fox, 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  chapel.  South  Finsbury. 
place,  is  now  the  principal  editor ;  and  the  paper  is 
MBdaeted  wi^  greater  spirit  than  before. 
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oeascid  to  exist,  and  was  steadily,  lihougli  slowlj^ 
progressing.  Its  extinction  under  these  circuni* 
stances  appeared  a  mystery  to  most  persons — 
even  to  those  on  the  establishment  It  was  a 
most  consistent  journal,  conducted  with  very 
considerable  alnlity,  and  with  the  most  honom^ 
able  feeling.  Its  selection  of  news  was  excels 
lent,  and  the  whole,  getting  up  evinced  great 
caieco  the  part  of  its  conductors. 

An  evening  journal  is  conducted  at  mueh  less 
expense*^!!!  some  oases  at  a  half  less — than  the 
monm^  papers.  The  expense  varies,  ao*> 
cording,  to  the  parsunoay  or  liberality  with 
which  the  paper  is  conducted,  from  IQQU  to 
150/.  per  week.  One  heavy  item  of  the  ex- 
penses of  41  morning  paper,,  from  which  an  even*- 
is^  journal  is^xempitec^are  the  salaries  of  vegidar 
loveign  correspond^ts.  Then  the  exp^iises  of 
repenting  on  an  evening  journal  are  not,  i» 
many  instances,  a  tenth  part  so  great  as  on  its 
momingcontemporaries.  Amomingpaper,agaiq» 
has  tQ  incur  aheavy  e^^nditure  in  the  coun^ 
of  the  year,  from  running  expresses,  when  thei«  is 
impottant  intelligence  to  communicate,  from  the 
oenUnent  and  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Hie 
size  of  the  evening  pspers,  too,  bemg  for  the 
most  part  much  less  than  the  morning  pq>en^ 
the  former  have  not  so  mndi  chance  matter,  m 
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the  shape  of  penny-a-line  reports,  nor  so  mucfa 
to  pay  for  corapositor^s  wages. 

I  have  alladed  to  the  difficulty  of  efficiently 
conducting  a  daily  paper.  It  is  a  common  pro* 
verb  that  men  do  not  see  the  difficulty  of  a  thing 
until  they  have  tried  it  The  remark  holds  good 
in  an  especial  manner  in  the  case  of  a  daily 
journal  How  many  men,  otherwise  deemed,  and 
justly,  dever,  have  completely  broken  down  when 
they  have  undertaken  the  management  of  a  dafly 
journal  1  I  could  mention  numerous  instances, 
but  it  were  an  invidious  task.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say,  and  those  acquainted  with  the  daily  metro- 
politan press  know  it  to  be  the  fiae^ — that  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  modem  lite- 
rature have  made  a  sorry  exhibition  as  editors  <^ 
daily  newspapers.  *  The  Courier*  and  <  The 
Representative,*  short  as  was  tibe  existence  of 
the  latter,  could  severally  unfold  some  tales  on 
this  point  Thb  truth  is,  that  a  man  may  write 
well  when  he  gets  his  own  time  to  it,  and  is  al« 
lowed  to  dioose  his  own  topics,  but  that  is  not 
the  case,  as  I  jformerly  mentioned,  with  the  poor 
editor  of  a  daily  newspaper.  He  must  discuss 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  whatever  topic  en* 
grosses  the  public  mind  at  the  time.  No  wonder, 
Aen,  that  when  editors  sit  down  to  write  an  edi- 
torial  article,they  find  themselves  in  predsely  the 
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same  predicament  as  Addison,  who,  when  he  rose 
to  address  the  House  of  Commons,  found  that 
though  he  could  *'  conceive,"*  he  could  bring 
forth  nothing. 

*  It  18  related  of  Addison,  that  sofm  after  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of  Cpmmons,  he  rose 
three  times  to  address  the  House^  saying  each  time^ 
**  I  conceive/'  and  then  sat  down  without  uttering 
a  single  word  more. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS-WEEKLY  PAPERS. 

The  Examiner— The  Spectator— The  Atla»— The  Ob. 
server— Bell's  Life  in  London— The  Weekly  Dis. 
patch  — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  —  Bell's  New 
Weekly  Messenger— Sunday  Times— The  John  B«I1 
—The  Age— The  Satirist--The  News— The  Weekly 
True  Sun— The  Mark  Lane  Express—The  Agricul. 
turist— The  County  Chronicle— Baldwin's  London 
Journal— The  Weekly  Post— The  Patriot— The 
Christian  Advocate — The  Watchman— The  Court 
Journal— The  Narel  and  MiUtary  Gazette— The 
United  Service  Gazette. 

I  COME  now  to  Bpeak  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 
Press  of  the  metropolis.  Though  the  politi- 
cal journals  published  hebdomadally  in  London 
are  numerous,  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  oc- 
cupy so  much  space  in  speaking  of  them,  as  I 
have  devoted  to  the  daily  newspaper  press.  On 
the  subject  of  priority  of  notice  no  journal  will 
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have  canee  &r  complaiiity  as  I  sliall  take  the 
papers  pretty  nmeh  at  laadofO),  aad  not  in  ao- 
cordanee  with  mjr  opiiiion  of  their  relative  merits* 
ItuE  ExiUiiKfiR^  Aough  by  no  means  among 
the  highest  in  cireplation  of  its  weekly  contem* 
poraries^  as  will  be  afterwards  stated  more  fully» 
is  a  household  we^d  in  the  metropolis.  It  has 
been  so  almost  er&r  since  its  commencement; 
and  it  has  die  rare  good  fortune  of  being  popu- 
huv  ^y^^  among  the  party  to  whom  it  is  most 
inveterately  opposed*  Tories  are  well  ni^  as 
lavish  in  thdr  ccmipliments  to  the  integrity^  and 
talent,  and  wit,  of  *  The  Examiner/  as  are  the 
JRadicaht .  ihemselves^^tiiat  class  to  wham  it  is 
ahmMl  exdusivdly  addsessed.  It  is  nowtwsiity- 
eight  years  «nce  it  started.  FVom  its  oemnence- 
anoit  it  has  been  ably  ccmducted.  When  the 
jaint  property  ci  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunt  and 
lite  pcesent  Leigh  Hunt,  it  wias  always  distia- 
guished  tor  the  aUe  and  imcompromising  dia- 
raeter  of  its  political  artides  — £or  the  taste  and 
jodgment  with  which  the  literary  depaortment 
was  condueted — and  for  the  excelleace  of  its 
dsamatic  and  musieal  criticisms.  Hie  way,  in- 
deed. In  which  its  dramatic  departmemt  was 
conducted  by  Leigh  Hunt — for  he  was  for  many 
years  the  sole  writer  of  the  theatrical  criddsnis 
•—contributed  in  a  very  great  mosmire  to  raise 
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it  to  that  disdncdon  among  its  contemporaries 
which,  for  more  dian  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it 
has  enjoyed.  As  a  dramatic  critic,  Leigh  Hunt 
was  allowed  by  universal  consent  to  be  thefiAtof 
his  day.  For  some  years  past — ever,  indeed, 
rince  '  The  Examiner'  became  the  property<if 
another  party — ^he  has  seldom  visited  the  the* 
atres,  and  still  less  seldom  written  dramatic  no- 
tices. While  the  property  of  the  Hunts,  the  late 
Mr.  Hazfitt  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  ^Tbe 
Examiner.'  Keats,  Shelley,  and  other  eminent 
men,  also  occasionally  enriched  its  columns  by 
original  artieks. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Joan  Hunt'^s  death,  some  mx 
or  seven  years  since,  Mr.  Albany  FonUanque 
became  the  proprietor  of  *  The  Examiner.'  It 
is  still  his  property,  and  is,  as  it  has  been  ever 
fionce  it  came  into  his  bands,  conducted  by  Imh- 
•el£  Until  within  the  hist  few  years  it  was  sold 
for  tenpence;  the  price  was  then  reduced  to 
sevenpence — that  being  the  usuid  price  of  a 
newspaper.*  It  underwent  at  the  same  tmde, 
or  soon  after,  a  change  in  its  external  appear- 
ance. For  the  three  columns  in  a  page,  and 
the  quarto  size,  the  form  in  which  it  had  p9&- 

*  The  usual  price,  while  correcting  these  sheets^  has 
been  reduced  to  fivepence,  which  is  now  the  price  of 
.  «  The  Examiner.' 
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viously  appeared,  were  substituted  two  broader 
columns,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  the  folio  size. 
^  The  Examiner's'  popularity  has  always,  as  it 
still  does,  r  ested  almost  exclusively  on  its  ori- 
ginal articles.  Its  selections  have  been  gene- 
rally made  with  excellent  literary  taste;  that 
is  to  say,  they  would  be  good  for  a  literary 
journal ;  but  in  the  matter  of  the  news  of  the 
passing  hour,  its  columns  have  been  generally 
looked  on  as  deficient.  Nor  does  it  ever  bring 
down  the  little  intelligence  of  the  kind  it  gives, 
to  a  very  late  hour.  You  need  never  look  in  it 
for  any  detailed  account  of  anything  which  oc- 
curs on  the  Saturday,  however  important  The 
matter  is  in  most  bases  all  ready  by  the  Friday 
night  Its  original  articles,  however,  amply 
compensate  for  any  deficiency  of  this  kind.  They 
are  always  full  of  wit  and  argument  You  never 
read  one  of  them  without  being  struck  with 
the  brilliancy  of  some  of  the  writer's  ideas  or 
illustrations.  There  is,  too^  a  vein  of  quiet  sub- 
dued sarcasm  pervading  the  whole  of  Mr.  Fon* 
blanque's  articles,  which  possesses  the  rare  good 
fortune  of  being  equally  perceived  and  admired 
hy  the  most  intellectual  and  the  least  informed 
readers  of  newspapers.  Hence^  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  weekly  journal  whose  readers  are  in 
such  equal  proportions  among  the  higher  and 
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lower  classes.  *  Hie  Examiner*  never  indulges 
in  declamation.  This  is  somewhat  surprising, 
when  every  one  knows  that  Mr.  Fonblanque's 
attadiment  to  his  principles  is  not  exceeded  by 
that  of  any  man.  He  feels  strongly  on  all  great 
questions?  he  is  the  uncompromising  advocate 
of  the  most  Liberal  principles;  he  is  incessant 
in  his  attacks  on  a  Tory  oligarchy,  and  a  most 
strenuous  asserter  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  yet  he  never  betrays  the  least  warmth  or 
violence  of  manner.  *  The  Globe,^  when  twitted 
some  time  ago  by  *  The  Tunes,'  on  an  allied 
loss  of  temper,  took  credit  to  itself  for  being 
^  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.^  If  ever  one  joumafist 
wasentitledmore  than  another  todaim  this  credit 
fsr  himself,  that  journalist  is  Mr.  Albany  Foo» 
blanque.  How  he  would  bdbave — whether  he 
would  take  matters  as  coolly,  were  his  house  on 
Are,  I  know  not;  but  amidbt  the  sound  of 
trumnets  and  the  dash  of  ams,  in  the  pofiticai 
conflict,  he  retains  Ihe  most  perfect  eomposurc^ 
Many  persons,  when  looking  on  tiie  agitation 
and  exdtement  and  ardour  of  feethig,  evinoed 
by  an  Its  contemporaries  on  botii  sides  of  «lie 
question,  have  Mi  ^The  Examiner^s^  eoolnees 
to  be  provokiitg.  Ht>w*  much  more  annoying 
must  Mr.  Fonblanque's  frigidity  of  mannsr 
prove  to  his  brother  jounalists^  when  Aey  see 
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Ma&ei^^r  someirtiat  happily  characterise  as  a 
■^'jcSljjr  goed'  passion/'  But  though  Mr.  Pon* 
%IiQic[ue  m9er  siidbrs  hmiself  toiose  his  temper, 
and  consequently  guards  agaitist  liiat  coarse 
fllbusej  in  liealing  mth  an  opponent,  which  is 
^tbe  usual  aceoznpaniment  of  undue  ardour  of 
letiingy  his  wit  and  urony  are  felt  more  sensiUy 
%y.a  delicate  mind,  than  would-the  most  abusite 
language  wtdch  it  were  posnMe  to  employ. 

One  grebt  beauty  of  *  The  Examiner's'  mU- 
des  is,  -the  singular  ease^ih  wUch  liiey  art 
teaoifestly  Wi4tl6n*  There'  ia  na  appearance  <rf 
'<eibvt.about  them :  th^  iseem  to  iM*oceed  quHib 
^ii«kMH3r&Mi4liewt$tet^«pen;  as  eamly,  indeed, 
itB'if  be%^  unconaeious  kt  tlie  time  bi»  mait 
li^enious  arguments  and'  happiest  fflustrationb 
"ire  ftitowing  each  <6tiier  In  rapid  ^ueeessioi^ 
ibifb'hB  Was  gWing  exp^esi^on  %o  any  tlMiglife 

BIr.  faster  ia  tilie  asnstant  edtirtor  of  <  Tlfto 
Examiner/  He  has  filled  Aat  offibe  for  somb 
time.  Hie  fitjerary  nofices  and  'theatrical  eriti- 
tiima  ar6  understood  to  be^  with  very  few  eA- 
eepdons,  his.  In  botti  these  departments  irf  n 
nti^wBpaperhe  has  acquired  a^eserved  repiuM- 
*tfon.  IMs  dnanalic  critidams  ^efe  ameng"  Ate 
'best  pcriiape  to.M  met  with  in  the  meMp^ 
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Utn props.    The  cmly  dnii^MM^ oil theimeir 
department  of  *  llie  Exaipin^r'  is^  tb^  the  no 
^tices  9xe  often  deU^ed,*— ^so  that  the  books  re- 
viewed are  in  a  great  measure  forgotten  befiore 
the  notices  appeal: 

Some  years  ago^  when  the  number  of  weekly 
labourers  in  the  Radical  vineyard  was  mudoi 
1^  than  it  is  at  present,  *  The  Eyaininer*  had 
a  circulation  of  a|[ood  many  thousands,— some 
say  as  many  as  7,000  or  8^0Q0.  Jiow,  accord* 
mg  to  the  last  newspiqper  stamp  returns,  its 
opsulation  does  not  exce^  9^400;  and  tbis^ 
notwithstanding^  the  cifcumstsn^  id  *  The 
^^ot,"  a  pftper  SUNEted  by  ISCr.  -  Wakl^y» 
jPMMpher  ^  Fin^bucyai  having  tfaipe<»'  fefpr 
€§9i,  be^  incorporated  with  it»  with  a  dri^nlar 
Jtion  of  pmajderably  xa^ce  than.  1«^00.  In  thpa 
jr9dlH>t¥W  in  ito  cir^sulatmw  ^  Hie  £x#09]iier' j^ 
j|0t  peOfiliAr ;  almost  aU.  its  Sunday  Qpntespq^ 
raries  have  suffered  more  or  less  iu  the  B9mfi 
w^i-^*9iBl>9iuiiimffi  x)«casip?n  ta  i]9ieN4v>a  viore 
.ftpUjf  ipih^lpe^Lt  chl^ptar,. 
-    Tite  SfjwqrAtQp,  Hke  ^Th#  E?a»fier^\.|if^ 

4kMd]«ti|igwshi^  repAi|tation.aiaBflW:,Ahe.3iW% 
ipip^^  for  its  .original  poaltj^f.  ,That.  ix\9jt^ 
m  IviUy  as  good  as  tl^at,  .of  ?  Th^i  Bfl^aw^syV 
*Piijfo.]»ri<;b^  iff  a,,cU^PWt;Sj!pwi|K  '.IJ^ 
J^pa^t^tor^a*'  sty^e  is ^leaiTi  ^ye^^an^j^idofpff  ;j^ 
■»  .'I  ..It  / 
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itB  aitides;  are  i^Rialfyl  remarkable  for  tbm 
acsutenesS)  doeir  gofad  e^nse, ;  and  %  the  iift- 
portiint  kiformatioii:  embodied  m  tllem.  Tb^y 
display  an  e&tire  maatery  of  Ihe  subject  dis- 
cussed,  and  often  excite  our  surprise  and  admi- 
ration because^  of  the  new  light  in  which  the 
wrifter  pots  it^:  when  we  inid  thoi^htthat  ever;*- 
tidng  had  beeii  advalw;ed  whicb  human  ii^;#» 
niiitjr  Ooiild  biing  tobear  on  it  Theinstaaoea 
in^hieh^^The  Sp«ct«lor'  has  struck  outnent 
inews  of  ^a  question,  wMdb  had  l^n  supposed 
on  allhaiidatbbe^exhauslcsd;  are  innumerable. 
In  ftwt,  the  ifchote  plan  of.  *  The  Speetafcou'  is 
perfecdy  ortgiiKiL  Itisk ^dpesr  h^  ii»eif :  it  Vk 
flte  first,  and  Ihe^  0^y  mte  ss  yet»  of  a  daas  wl(ieh 
is  likely  eno«iigh  t6  becottie  lasge  when  1^  loitir^ 
aboHtion  of 'fiscal 'restrictions  on  AeipresSy/wiH 
give  fdll  seope  t^  ne^rspa^  enterpnse^  *Tk» 
iSpectatoi^  is,  pefhiqps,  the  nieat  sHankisig  esecftt- 
{Iffitcation  afforded  by  Ihe  weekly  newspaper 
preffi,  of  what  political  ecoooiKBilte  ^att  ^  di«h 
men  of  labour.  There  are  set eral  gentienvE^ 
distingtushed  as  writi^9  <m  paliti^  and  litmuy 
Sttbji^ts,  regularly  engaged  for  it ;  and  each,  has 
his  owti  department  Mn  Rixrtoblris  iwhsti  Is 
'f3dled^  Conducting  editor ;  that  is,  he  ba^  the 
b^oti  of  acc^tltafg  <ir  rqei[^giwhat!artioles.he 
i^^As^it.   'Mr;  S^ottiti^^th^^oet,  is  one  of  the 
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iMdilig  wrilm  of  'The  Spectater:'  kbo.tlw 
iMtm  are  I  cannot  nndhrteke  tot  aijr  witib  castk^ 
Meuce,  tfaoogb  aaoie  gondenen  hme  been 
motttionod  to  me  ai  ymnMauaAf  ompk^ed 
on  it 

I  queftdon  if  tbtre  crer  waa  a  paper  got  ap 
wifh  greater  care.  This  vttiuA  ^ffiim  to  Ae 
nieebaiil«al  ti6  imwII  tt  to  die  inteikctueLdepaxi* 
inettts.  Mr.  Rintoul  eniDreea  on  Ak  pnalar  the 
necessity  of  displaying  the  best  taste  in  what  k 
technically  called  spacing.  Indeed  the  typo;^ 
graphical  part  of  'The  Speetatbr'  is  as  scrnpii9> 
lously  attended  to  as  i(  instead  of  a  weehfy 
newspaper,  it  were  |t  book  by  Sm  antbc^  whose 
established  reputattoB  wie  ikely  to  insure  it  m 
Wtended  and  perBumenl  cirdidatkM^ 

<  Hie  Spectator '  containB  noire  otigmal^Mtter 
dian  any  of  its  Sunday  coiiteviporaiie?^  In  £i^ 
fl  n»y  be  titad  ta^be  onginai  irem  beg^w^pf^  te 
endt-^ahvayiH  of  cout8e»  exeepling  the.  ady^ 
tisements^  biitfai^  nianrii(ge8»  dealbs,.  aiid  sfl^e 
of  tike  other  less  prowinf  ^t  {99fmes  in  the 
{Mqper.  The  paritanwntwy  r^>orts.a|e  entia% 
te^wiotten:  this,  indeed,  ia  asMifest  from  the 
fcnn  in  idudi  ftey  are  given* 

literature,  die  drama,  the  fine  arts,  and 
mnaic^  are  btttjijects  to  which  a.^nsideraUje 
nortion  ef  <Tlie  Spectator^ is  regii^ly  devn^liBd. 
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These  departments  are  seTerally  in  die  hands 
.of  competent  persons.  In  each,  but  especiaUj 
in  music,  *  The  Spectator'  has  always  been  con* 
Bidered  a  first-rate  authority.  Mr.  HogarAy 
late  of  ^  The  Morning  Chronicle^  as  mentioned 
when,  speaking  of  that  journal,  wrote  the  musical 
critiebuMi  for  *The  Spectator/  before  his  en- 
gagenieat  in  1634  with  its  daily  contemporary* 
I  do  not  know  the  name  ot  the  gentleman  to 
whomliiat  department  of  <  The  Spectator'  19 
at  present  cos^ded. 

'The  Spectator'  rose  into  notice  with  a  ra» 
j^ity  which  has  few  examples.  It  was  stajrted 
u^  1827,  and  in  less  than  twelve  n^onths  it  took 
its  standing  in  the  first  rank  of  the  metropoUtan 
weekly  preiss.  It  conld  scarcely  have  failed  to 
raise  itself  into  sudden  distinction;  for,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  it  struck  out  an  entirelj 
new  tifki  xwpular  jpath  for  itseif,  and  carried'  it^ 
plane  into  effect  with  sjurit  and  abHity.  Fcnr 
some  years  it  incurred  a  heavy  expense  in  ad* 
vertising.  Its  various  laborious  and  careful 
aniUyses,  too,  at  different  times,  of  complicated 
matters  of  importance,  were  of  great  service  tp 
it  Its  price  at  starting  was  ninepence :  in  a 
year  or  two  after  its  establishment  the  paper 
was  enlarged,  and  the  price  was  rais^  to  00$ 
jshilltAg.  As  I  vrite,  it  19  agiiii^  redi:|C(^  to 
ninepence. 
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**rtic  Spectator*  was  started  by  Mr.  Rintoul, 
fcrmerly  of  the  *  Dundee  Advertiser,*  but  lat- 
terly of  *  The  Atlas.'  Mr.  Riritoul  wa«  the  fiftt 
editor  of  *  The  Atlas ;'  and  it  was  after  he  had 
concluded  a  two  years*  engagement  with  tie 
proprietors  of  that  journal,  that,  assisted  by 
those  gentlemen  who  had  chiefly  supplied  *Thc 
Atlas*  with  its  leading  matter,  he  commenced 
*The  Spectator.*  I  am  not  sure  on  what  footing 
the  proprietorship  stood  in  the  outset  Mr.  Day, 
of  the  firm  of  Day  and  Martin,  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  proprietors ;  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  principal  proprietor  was  the 
late  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird.  At  all  events, 
that  gentleman  was  the  chie^  if  not  the  sole 
proprietor  at  his  death,  some  three  or  four  years 
ago.  The  paper  has  since  been  carried  on  by 
his  executors.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been 
expended  on  it  I  have  heard,  indeed,  and  from 
an  authority  which  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  so  resolved  has 
Mr.  Rintoul  always  been  to  procure  the  best 
articles,  be  the  price  what  it  might,  which  the  in- 
tellectual market  exhibits  for  sale, — that  about 
40/.  are  paid  weekly  for  its  matter  *alone.  It 
is  a  favourite  medium  of  advertisements,  espe- 
cially with  booksellers,  and  must  now  be  a  good 
property.    Itis  drculation,  it  is  true,  is  not  large 
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•^notUtig  Ib  cofiotpttridon  (rf  v^t  it  oi^t  ix^  be ; 
btti  tben.tfae  £ict  of  its  beisg  foutpence  dearer 
itt  price  than  newspapers  generally,  vwiU  ensure 
it  as  much  profit-  on  a  circulation  of  2,560  as  its 
i^qpenny  contemporaries  will  deriye  from  a 
eireulalion  <>f  two  or  tlnee  times  that  amount 
The  ciroikEiipn  of  ^The  Spectator'  is  steadHy 
liaing^  and  is  siire  to  rise  suddenly  and  to  a 
great  extent,  when  the  stamp  duties  are  eqtirefy 
repealed. 

'The  spectator'  i»  decidedly  Libetal  in  its 
principles:  in  fiict,  it  advocates  Radioalopinicna. 
But  there'  is  none  of  tliat  ooarsenessr  in-  its 
eolnmns  wlnc^  is  to  be  weekly  seen  m  those  otf 
many  of  its  Radieal  .contemporarie&  'The 
Spectator^  is  fearless  in  its  attacks  on  its  eppo^ 
Heilts;  but  rarely  snfieiis  its  seal  to  hmrry  it  into 
Aie  use  of  intemperate  lai^guage<  it  is  a  i^rietly 
independent  paper. 

The  ArijAS,  ai^  I  hare  just  menticmed^  in 
speakkig  of  ^  The  Speetator/  wa^  istarted  under 
'llie  auspices  of  the  ectitor  and  lieadii^  cdntiibo- 
tots  to  the  latter  jouiinaL  On  its  firdt  appeal^ 
ance,  its  immense  size,  coupled  with  the  orig^. 
aMty  of  its  plan, .  created  a  6ort  of  $e«^on  in 
tide  metropoIisL  It  was^  and  stiU  i^  one-of  the 
largest  joilurBaltf  in  the  kingdom.  Itstartjed^witb  a 


il  selauMd  lor  (N>ne  lloie;  bul  lh«  tpffimuMe 
^  <  Tfatt  SpMll«tor»'  afttv  ife  had  been  two:  yew 
in  MUBfttDCe^  gave  it  fr^monft  bbw»  .    . 

.  Ifr.  WbilBig,  Aa  pRbter^rdF  fianif(M^ 
.■^  and  avadiar  frfntiir  of  the  nawla  of 
Alaii8lo%  wenre  the  origioal  projpridara  of 
^  The.  Adas.'  I  belie?a  Mr.  ¥Ufaitkig! «  now  fte 
frie  ptopnetoK  TbDUgh  ri%a  AtW  fav  IdlM 
in  circulation  to  less  than  2^500,  it  is  Mill 
ideraiood  to.ke  a  goodprbpetty.  It  baa  a 
ahare  of*  adrertiseflttBliib  M  hasi  ooiaiif  fMbnaca 
in  oammaa  with  *  The  Spedator.'  Ildc^tea.  a 
jaige  I»rt  af  its  apiaoe  to  litewtut^  tha  daaiim 
«itt8ic,andlhefiwarla.  .  WttU^aU^Uieila  topwa 
a  is  intiwatnlj  eanfmaat:  ata  mgAmmm  ,9fe 
(largely  qnoted  by  pnUisheni  in  ihasr  adveatia^ 
tlienteof  boaks  which  it  finrnanl^  i)etdiea»  -  It 
deserves  praise  for  the  impactnditf  ofitalitariMy 
aioticea;  it  «qifldiy  dinegaida  the  fro^oaa  imd 
vbiies  of  publadiers*  SooMtmies,  in  ^^^iitiag 
-vf/^  a  booky  aa  it  k  cafied,  ite  langctagifr  would 
-idinit  of  a  little  mor^  vafiaeaMaBt;  it  traauh 
-gMases  the  n]|les  of  courtOBy.  The  easei,  iMmw 
ifFver,  It  is  fidr  to  add,  in  which  it  does  Ihisa  ase 
^«otn|MtfatrreIy  few  and  &r  between*  The  fap^, 
In  ateiy  other  respeet,  isoottdttcteii  "with  the 


ifp0t  geiptleiB^id];^  fec&ig,  as  0  iivl#e<l  to  Iw. 
ei^f6c|ed  froi9  the  charader  of  ite  edilor,  Ifo. 
Bd^BeiL 

TbejHditics  of  *The  Atlas'  are  moderatdbf 
LA«ml;   iMtt  H  does  ilot  ooeupy  much  of  its 
spMeim  potttieaj  idisquifitioai  of  its  owil    It 
Wq$#lnr  tyro  abort  leading  ar^es  in  ewek^ 
iu|pQiier»' butt^^  hiliiflF  gkMe  at  than  antes 
profounilly  ifllo.  the  nmkus  engrossiiig  pplitksUi 
tofA€»  ^  &ja  day.    losUiad  of  elaborate  artielni 
of  its  fm»9  it  ^ves  in-  tito  iist  page,  ouleif  tha 
giQaei%l  head  of  ^  The  ]pQlitfdian»?  extraets  Irbmi 
the  ksM&ig  journals,  iaduding  the  maganies- 
and  cjpiartiarly  Bft7iewi^--«:J0iiiM>th  sides  of  tipe  qtesw^ 
ticm*     This  'is  an  esoellent  iipatiii«  hi  ^iTha* 
Atias.*'  ' 

Lfte  its  dtabteBipbfirf,.  <  The  (Spei^aibBM^* 
^-The  Atlas'  is  gor  up  in  its  yaribtis  depaM^ 
ments  ¥rtlh  great  care.  Theutilhyof  aditimon 
of  labooar  is  exemj^liftMl  isi  its;  ease  ft  g$?rt$li' 
an  eiicellieut  e]Atome  of  d^  pews  of  the  week ; 
and' is  altogedier  a  i^eadable  joiiniaL 

Vmx  OittKitTBR,  ii^ere  the  piioi^ty  of  the 
natiees  d  the  Tsaneus  weddy  jour^iats  to  be* 
ragidatedlqK  the  extent  of  dl'cuhitbn,  ought  tp' 
hare  baoB  notiiied  befbre  afher  of  Ijhe  thraat* 
papers  to  wfc&eh  I  faasiw  dktawn  IbaatteB^n  of 
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ay  readers^  Its  preciBe  circuktioii  is  not 
known,  as  tbe  stamps  for  it  and  for  <  B^s  L^ 
in  London,*  are  taken  out  in  the  same  name, — 
Bfr.  (Sentet  being  proprietor  of  both  papers. 
Tbe  circidatiuQ  of  <Tlie  Observer,'  however^ 
is  understood  to  be  very  great :  the  united  cip^ 
ooblion  of  tbe  two  journals  is  between  18|0M 
and 20,00a  «Tbe  Observei'  is  an  oil  estab- 
lished paper ;  it  was  started  upwards  of  thirty 
jvars  skiee.  It  has  a  large  and  inere«aing  share 
of  advertisements,  and  is  an  excellent  property. 
It  is  one  of  tbe  best  paying  papets  anoBg^ 
lis  weekly  contempcwaries.  It  is  distuigiushed 
fcr  the  priority  and  acounK^  of  hs  infarmalaon 
OA  importnt  sul^ects.  It  has  one  feature  pe» 
euKar  to  itsdf-— the  quantity  of  Saturday*s  in- 
tdligcnee  it  contains.  It  has  sddom  kss^  often 
montf  than  ten  or'  eleven  columns.  Tlie  pro- 
ceediligs  m  all  the  law  courts  are  given  at  fiitt 
length  when  they  are  intcnr«sting.  AlsMBt  all 
the  otber  Sunday  papers  are  printed  and  pub* 
lished  on  Saturday:  *T1ie  Observer^  does  not 
go  to  press  till  threeo'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 
It  is  consequently  enaUedlonoaveinfbnnattea 
up  to  two  o'dock  the  same  morning:  in  some. 
cases  of  great  importance  it  has  brought  its 
inteUigenee  down  to  the  very  late  hour  of  ionr 
o'^docL 
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I&  tte  cdndtteHi^  of  •  «Tte  Qkmt^er/  no 
0xpem&  is  spdared.  It  Hot  oaly  hiA  an  effective 
corps  of  r^^rtero  ol  its  own,  c(niitan%  Bm- 
ptojieed  on  SftlUTday;  but  in  otder  to  induce 
other  parties  to  s^sd  it  any  jMeee  of  intelligence 
which'  may  hannef  escaped  iter  own  reporters,  or 
wfafeb  -  diciy  >could  B^  fl^  ^eit  otleer  engage^ 
ideiits  attetid  tcH-^t'pays  at  the  enormouis  rate 
^  ihf«e' p^nije  for  etwafy  fine^if  n^esof  sochixi- 

lonnatioQ.    The  asnul  rdte  of  paymeisit  among 

,  »         .         ■  •  •         •  > 

tbe  ouier  metropditan  newspapers,  daily  and 
weeUy,'^  is  three  4ial^)>i^e  per  K&e.  '  T&e 
«B«i8e4iienee  of -ttae  tigh 'liate  of  iretimne'hllS^ 
gnren  by  «Th0  ObM»^^  lof  ktir^iOng  n^^ 
isy  ^at 'r^pKitts  aiJe  broa^t  '|6  it-irbM  a& 
HUKt^e^^  It  Teiy  ranefy  kid^-  happs^fis,  th^ 
aaythkigcrf  iittporta^e^^  iHli^  occurs  on:  tii6 
Si^mlay  in  the^  ihelrbpc^  01"  withiW  a'  ^dtt 
of  m«fty  miles^cli%  is  ttii&sed'iti^The OfJseiH^ 
ol  tibe  feOo^Hng  tf  oiiHSbg.  •       ;    i  .   u 

One  prctidnent^^ur^  in  *  The  Oh^tv^i^% 
tbo  apace  ii  devotes  to  tbe  diramaY  tioi  'merely 
in  the  ihspo  of  ctitiiiHsm  oii  4iew  pieces,  bot 
in  that  of  intellig'eiifee  ab^iit  forthcottiing  noreS- 
tiesylhe  engagementis '6f  popiilsbr  aeton^  their 
od4me»  atid  i»d  fiirth.  Its  is(^iii^  61  mMmattbn 
W 'matters  of  tins  i£di,ft]^)(y^^to  t^  at  onc^ 

i^h^^aedMk«e8,'aiid^|)ectilia^^  '•^-•^•'^  i-'v  '''-••/ 
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For  jdie  li»t  4ir^  «r  tinrt^  »iif  it  luricnitod 

ffMh  «t*iiiiiM  Id  litamture;  Mt  so-  WMban 

.  Ik  «i^  «f  kngtheaed.  aqd  eltbonto  odtifcw  ef 

Hifw publioMioiis,  nam tb^riwdmeBs. and ^fotf^ 

*)i»  dim  tmvmu 

.  libwl  yjrtwMita^wiwiiinatwtg  to  RwjIimlMiM.  It 

Jbe  iBOrt  pivt  bw[i.a.fitfwiipii0  sm^gNrttrKif  the 

Itifl  oBodHfllad-iiith  DuiAhAenAlflBMudrlBeliBlKi 
.Aaythifligin  Ae  slM^M^f  OOIhwimm  cnt  v)f(il«Me 
A«f«r ibdi kft way  10(0  to  oohMmii^  lti««ii 
tsotUmt  pifMr  l^r  lnfil>»g>  the^grMtait  ••«» 
ibeiiig  shnijB  tak«a  to  «etiiile  ii^thiiif  ..whlik 

<Wiingd|  ^en.  jre<^tttti.  ivritfe  die  gMifewt 
cttoi^  betti  ifith  Uio  view  of  fiumfiiig/apiiw 
any  impnqpriety  of  expraiMoQi  md.  invMig  a 
ootMtnmd  aocumcy  in  ita 'AMmmiiIb  octets. 
<The  ObienriBr'  iias  bew  imkr  ,tke  «ilvtoriaI. 
fiqperiQteDdmee  ol  tbn  afuetgantWiMii  lar.upi^ 
5vvdao{a.4]pii^rt^<if&op9twiiy*'  .     Hi 

pimtia^[ied»  ^  tba  iiaBD^rpropmiter  «li  <  llii^  Qfei* 
a^Dirr/  liY!a8at«jFtffa.ml£3)ib7<14iiirSti1^ 

oock  and  Manndef^ftiv^w^bkilMRlMlyMHfl^ 


prietori«£  ibo  pgtpviiaf  Iittt»«  CtMMim"  wlwb 
go  kf  Immhm;  «Bd  the  latter  l»  fimwnl^ 

etliblUlimaM.  •  It  Mb9<di  ifai  «Mift  ^  S>9Si  bf^ 
«n9e  (fliat  name  {mii,.fKq^id^;^'tbiilt  pmo4 
owigita  Ibe  wnooeM  of  -f^  £rir$  British  Hi^ 

f^sUgr MMaeiigar/' &«.  Theotbir p^xtofOi^ 
liiA»*MrM adopted 4vjr the  pnqmlftfs  jbeeftinnd'of 
the  it)bpiilatit3r  of  a  yUgik  pidb^riipd^  'tbat  tiiM 
unddr  thci  jiiiia«  ef  ^  Siflve&  i)gatt**  Lib  iy  Imc^ 
d«D^*^  irUoh  Fas  jBmtiraAed  bf  Bmnahair  id 
ImaanDiia  ^ood<mtof  ky  .Iteln^rt  jQriiifarfhaitto^ 

mentioned  uodet  the  haaid  Af  <^  The  AMffti 
Iheitre^''  wthmwtraAHJiniiiy  mdaam.  ISievon^ 
ginal  featmres  of  ^^eft's  Idfaiik  Load^Swoa 
iis*  .dieldMi»  of  IHc^^  atid'ilB  :fin|  ^od  fiftdic, 
fluagled;  nith  deddiMllijr  iibend  :pditi|t^  Mt. 
Oteian^'PiMcfaBsed!  tha  jproparty  in  ia&4»  nid 
iBf  ik.  a^airitad  caqpaadiftiitft  .of  ami^^  cooped 
nth  the  ;e}KOBttBDt  tact  a&d  ;gr¥ttt  nterpnn  of 
Afe  VJMCpt.OafKnB  <te  ftfitoaan.'lo  ybea» 
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Mf«Ckm«Dt4MNiidcd  iti«ditoxriu(s--«11iedveri^ 
tioB  was  nimd  m  a  ahoft  time  fimvi  luider  SgQM 
toabo?e94»00aedpiea*  What fti pf^ientaayMMt 
of  ciftulatioii  tt,  I  eatmot  «peak  wiA  oartaiatf ; 
but»  with  llii  abqijle  eiLcepthw  of « Tbe  Diapah^ 
it  iathe  largaat  of  any' paper,  daily  or  weekly,  is 
tiM  United  Kingdonk  Its  moat  promiaeBt  tm^ 
tare  is  its  SpoTting  InteKgenee.  The  qaaitity 
of  informalfen  onapertiiig  auitienwhidi  it  gi«ea 
every  week,  ia  aurpiiaiag,  and  can  odkf  be  pn^ 
cwed  at  great  expense,  by  great  iadualryy  end 
by  means  of  established  diannelsof  eammuiueft- 
tion  in  all  parts  of  Ae  eajuve.  Erery  nundier 
eowlaina  a  himoieiia  wood-ent,  aooonpaaied 
witfi  an  appropriate  piece  of  poetry.  The^PoeCs 
Comer '  also  oontaias  contxibutioBs, .  satined  and 
humorous,  on  passing  events.  The  wood^-cat^ 
with  ilhistratiTe  pieces  of  poetry,  hare  been  i»-> 
published  on  four  detached  sheets  of  paper,  «t 
threepence  eadi,  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Gal* 
leiy  of  Coancalities,^  and  have:  met  with  the 
amaxiBg  sale^of  marly  AM^OOO  oopiee. 

One  very  prominent  loatnre  in  <Bslfs  life  hi 
London,'  is  that  of  its  being  a  geneml  uitnpiae 
throughout  the  kingdom;  in  all  matters  of  a 
sporting  natutc^  wheAef  ccnmeeted  with  Aem, 
gasMs  of  cards,  or  the  tarf  $  cm  all  matters,  k 
shorty  on  whash  doubts  eaist^  and  specalatmns 


ddpepii    I  ham  Been  nearly  ene  bondied  an* 
sweats ito ifOBBAmB on  tofaeaef^fiM iiBlare>  mii" 
t^^H'tmmhr  uMffuie  tbevsiieitor'Of.uifDiani^oiu  <ae 
wfil  ias  the  labour  aod  ^reaeiffch,  necemaiy  to 
chndart  this  defpertanettt  of  .tbe  paper.       : 

'^  BeVa  lj£b  m  Londaa'  lib  moderately  liberal 
ittitB  pfliiileB.    lidg  nota  jfastyiiaper:  it  takes. 
ili^alaBd  odiestbely  lodepettieBt  gfoumi^-r-oco^. 
fi^ni^y " :  Vl^yiipg  •  the  Melboiixse  Ifinielrir  fef 
pavtieular  ineasiu^s^  ^tou^  suiqporfiii^  k  id  llie 
mam;  afid  giving  erodit  ta  the  GonaetTalivea  m . 
peet^or  caBe%   thoi^   gtneralfy  dencm^cii^ 
their  prineqpka  and  meaeuived. 
.  I  do  ndtthtnk  there  is  ajeminal  in  the  mMxor 
peiii^  pbbfidied  at  tb«  same  priee^  ifUeb,  con- 
taiafe  BO  much  matter  as  '  Bellas: Lifein  Londmik' . 
Its  size  is  a  Iffiige  folio,  and  ^mb  l^pa  is  satkaU  and 
dose. '  The  thaid page,  whidiis .eadnsttelf  de^> 
voted  to  sporting  i&teDi^noey  is  printed  ia  a 
paitioidarly  small  typ^  aad<  lientains  asmuoh  malr  < 
ter  as  two  pages- of  Bonie  of -itb  oontimpofaries. 
It  is  an  excellent  property:  there,  are  only  .OM 
or  two  of  the :  Stmiday  nehHO^pers  which  pigr 

sowdL'  •  -  ■  • 

The. paper  of  largest  ctreuk^oa  in  llie  m 
tfop<llis|   or,  indeed  in  the.  comMay,  is  T 
Wi^kLt  Diai»Ait».    Itsidnnilatien.  aecordiQg 
to  the  Isat  newqutper  reiimis^  eueeds  W^W 


ii  liM  iftOM  Mff^iifliag  as  Ifae  price  lifB^vifai 
b«Mi  UglMr  Aaii  ^Ihat  of  most  of  Ma^eoittMttpife' 
nriee.  it  hat  liidMrto  been  rij^tpeoceiJbiif^ 
penny;  it  ie  fieir,  «diQe  I nmir^hig^  riiineed 
t4  eiatpenee.  But  tfiough  higberxn  pmeAtat 
like  jgenereli^  <|f  tlie  ]oittttal%  it  haa  aiiragf  eenii 
tailed  a  fmtptstAtwnktj  gieatar  qnmt^  ^laatp 
teiw  ]ils  ^Mieniiiiml  aie  very  M^^ge,  and  being 
p»faited<nyi>inen|ii!]clQeetype,it4iffintinna^g^ 
qnantity  of  aoMttte  *Ita  *iiBneiiae  droniatiittia 
the  leiuir  ef  yery  gteat  and  peieomriiig  exer 

tions  on  the  part  of  the  piopcieton  a&deditivv 
coq^l$d  wilk  «  liberal  expenditure  of  mon^y. 
When  Mr.  Hanneiv  many  years  ago^  becaiie 
prinoipal  pibpfidUir,  its  dreuhtion  waa  miy  a4^ 
tJwngandfc  'Hyefc  genfleBuin,  howeTw,  iouBa- 
{finlely  tooetoed  bis  pwie  atrings,  paid  hanl^ 
atBMly  'fnr  litnrayy  awatance,  advertiaed  Ike 
coneMi  Ihreoghotit  libe  arhole  eountryy  aaui  eoe- 
ployed  e?ei7^peB88ilenieu8  to  pnMH»e  mifaan? 
bem  One  thing  wbkdi  contribnted  niiieh  to 
bmg  ^Hie  Di^plA'  into  notice  imte  the 
portraits  it  gave  of  the  King  and  the  Quanii 
when  diey  aeceied  to  the  Crowm  WilBm 
was  in  the  wnsdiof  Ms  glaiy  th«i^  end  as 
t^  .puteaits  wave  wril  executed  en  steely  wot 
mm  jgfHren  gB|li%  fink  one  fnd  Am  4he  e^ 
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beard  of  a^d  almost  iooredible.s^le  of  13{j^O0O 
^pie^  ea^  This  w^ip  {oUpiited  «q^by:aix>iilH 
mied)&yst§(n,of  fidF^i;|i^m[»iriid  Uie  most  ptr^Gim 
OMs  e^^rtioos  <)tI^erwi8€[«4o  raise  the  pero^wie^t 
cireul^tbnof th^pi^pfMr.  rTb^ukifDiM resviU bp 
l^eea  whad  I  b|»w»  ^t^^L-Hl^ft^y  .^ii;(sp}f^li.QB  af 
oeajly  32^0.  . 

The  IHqjiaj^li'.  oSw  pDUiaJM  Imoedy  mi 
e;d7ii  half  abeet»,  wt  qa  a  d^tiiehed  |H«ce  ef 
pa{]ier  as^aiqijpl^qfiep^  by^i^n  an  ^[ila^gfd  sbaett 
ivjUlipiit,  aiijf;  «4^^^<>m^  rclwg&  }t  did  tbk,  tm 
aa  ayerqge»  ;(»«e  every,  {pfw  weeluu  It  naw 
dqe^  <ao  r^gjol^lgr.  Jpi  v^mt^v^nA  Aoawers  to 
.^ueatiQus.  are  oaoat  w^ 

^  The  Dvpntcb^haii  now^  Tery  largos  ahare  of 
jutecfftiqeqieptfc  The.  ii^eaae  io  itsjuhertiae- 
m^s^  Ibfitugh  oot  keepiftg.  up  with  the  increaift 
w  the  chrcula4ai(Hi^  ha»  \^fm  ateady  amce  tl|e 
property  cam^  chiefty  .i^to  Mr.  Hai:itt^s  haodp. 

One  attribute  in  ^  The  Di^patcW"  wjMc^  hae 
.lugefy  ceolributed  toraiae  JIMata  pce^ei^ 
4tw^ye  f8urculatioiE|»  iff  tbe  i^izemf»^  li^raUty  and 
uncouopromiriqg  character  of  ita  politk^  prin- 
G^lea.  It  adrocat^  BadlpaliaQir  in  ita.pur^t 
fonp,  andy  witfi  foi  eariie^p^  a^d^^fervour  !wbi«|i 
foe iiotfo^be  ^lu^eded*  , Jjt  Be^er .Gooe^a jia 
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sentnne&ta.  So  te  indeed  from  shrinking  from  a 
tree  and  fearless  expresrion  of  tliem,  it  glories 
in  its  praedee  of  plun  speaking.  I  have  some- 
times thought  tiiat  it  carries  this  practice  to  an 
extreme, — ^inasmuch  as  expressions  occasional^ 
escape  it  which  are,  perhaps,  too  strong.  Its  tone, 
however,  I  think,  has  been  more  subdued  of  late, 
without  abating  one  iota  of  its  seal  in  the  Liberal 
cause.  *  The  Dispatch'  has  attracted  attention^ 
and  enlarged  Ihe  Ibt  of  its  subscribers,  by  its  fear- 
less attacks  on  corruption  in  its  various  strong- 
holds, whether  that  corruption  appear  in  the  coih 
duct  of  individuals  or  in  tiiat  of  bodies  of  men. 
Mr.  Smith  is  the  editor  of  *  The  Dispatch.* 
The  writer  of  the  series  of  letters  which  had  ap* 
peared  in  it,  for  some  years  past,  under  the  sig* 
nature  of  ««Publicola,*  is  Mr.  Wffliams,-for  a 
long  ttme  a  parliamentary  reporter  on  several 
daily  papers,  and  latterly  on  ^  Tbe  Morning  VikiL* 
I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Williams  is  also  the 
writer  of  tbe  leading  article  in  the  first  page, 
und^  the  head  of  <<  History  of  Poli^*  but  I 
am  not  sure  wheth^  or  not  the  statement  be 
correct  live  gtuneas  have  been  mehtioneil 
to  me  as  the  sran  which  Mr.'  WilBtais  recdves 
weekly  for  his  contributions  to  'TheDispatidif 
but  I  do  not  kn^w  whether  such  be  the-  sum. 
Mr.  Camttdiig,  foirmerly  a  writer  of  theatrical 
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articles  in  ^  The  Scotsramn '  MwspapHr, '  has  for 
jKime  years  written  altUte  dramatb  notiees  in 
.*Tbe  Dbpatdi.^  He  i^>  also  like  author  of  tto 
ariselea  wMeh  occaBiofni^Uy  appc^  uoder  &b  og^ 
4iature  of  *'  Mora^ieoais," — MorKyAiix^.  in  Sed* 
land,  being  faia  narttve  plaee. 

Bm^i/s  Weekly  Messenger  is  next  to  '  The 
IXspalicb'  and  ^JMl's  Life  in  London,^  in  tbe 
extent  of  Us  dnsdlation*  The lastretuma  give 
it  a  circulation  of  nearly  13^000  copies.  It  is  an 
•old  established  paper,  and  was  at  one  thne  tfaa 
most  extensively  circnlated-Qf  any  in  .thoicoi^ 
try.  It  was,,  and  b  still,  chiefly  read  hi  the 
country,  s/ad  espQcially  among  the  £iQrmers*  It 
hAs  always:  been  the  ^ypoate  of  thek  int6re$t% 
aiid  usiially  devotes  a,  large  quantity:  of  it£f  spa^ 
.to  intelligence  of  an  .agricultural  kind*  For  a  long 
l^od  it  occupied  neutral  groi^idon  tbe  scen^ 
ci  the  political  conflict,  tibough  its  leaning  was 
towards  moderate  Toryism;  Imt  of  bte  y^9xu 
it  has  identtted  itself  with  the  fortunes,  of  the 
.Cionser?atiV€f  party.  It  is  notrhowey^,  vi^tliM; 
iA  its  Toryism ;  it  is  never  ahwve,  towards  tho^e 
who  dUkriroftik.  its  politics*  Jts  leading  arti^ef» 
are  characterised  by  modei!^tion,  though. st^ci- 
ently  decided  in  its  ppfiion^  [  It  takes  credit  to 
itself  and  it  deserve  it»  lor  its  scrupvlpu^  ex.* 
duaiotf  from  its  oolonms  of  anything  which  wouM 
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be  improper  .far  file  peniaal  of  femaleB':  mi  Aii 
aetount  it  it  a  good  haaly  piper.  It  oontaiiiB  a 
ladieioua  abridgement  of  the  newi  of  Ae  we^k. 
One  ef  its  more  promiaent  features  is  the  apaoe  it 
devotee  to  police  intelligence^  Usnafly  a  vheb 
page — and  its  pages  are  larger  than  those  tjt^njui 
te  weekly  contemporaries — is  occupied  vidi  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  police  oScea. 

<  Belf  B  Weekly  Messmger '  has,  for  some  tinoe 
pasty  paid  considerable  attention  to  ht^^itara 
Ms  renews  of  books  are  not  ehborate  or  lengtb- 
-eiied;  they  are  brief  and  numerous,  diere  hmog 
aemelimes  as  many  as  eight  or  tea  in  one  nundves. 

Mr.  BeH,  ktefy  deeeased  I  believe,  liie  foco*- 
piietor  of « Bellas  Standard  Edition  of  the  ftitish 
Feets/  &G.  eetablisbed  <The  Weekly  Messengev' 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  satse  geatlau 
man  also  estabKifthed  a  Ladie^  Afagasine  under 
Ike  titie  of  <«La  Belle  Assemblee,*'  whieh  was 
amazingly  sueoessftil  ibr  a  long  time^  and  is  so 
etill  to  a  certain  extent  <  The  Messenger^  Ib 
ttiderstood  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  executors. 
Very  little,  however,  is  known  regarding  ite 
private  matters.  I  have  heard  liie  name  of  the 
gmtieman  said  fo  be  the  editor,  but  I  do  mot 
mention  it,  as  I  am  not  at  all  consent  0f  the 
accuracy  of  my  information. 

The  paper,  as  I  have  already  etated,  is  hifge 
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ia  it8.ilimeiM3M)i)&  It  oonltams  ^igiit  iMgeB)  w^ 
eotBBisthig  of  fi?B  brbed  oolumns,  and  beiiig 
MflB%  as  birge.as  <The  Gbbe'  or  < Courier' 
ne^Bfapen.  Its  matter,  how^vtir,  is  somewbat 
open;  still  it  gives  a  large  quantity  &r  the 
pv^y^—wbich  18  vixpence.  Its,  advertisements 
lire  tiot  numeroiis;  hut  it  is  a  good  property^ 
tfWvi^  to  the  Bxteai  of  its  circalatieik  About 
^&ire^  T^an  ^itice  <Tbe  Eazmer'i^  Joilma]^'  aqi 
Wfd  MfeibHshed,  and  onee.  popular  joumeti  but 
^bbse  oireulation  bad  divvndled  down  to  about 
1»0TOj— was  inoorpcoated  witb  ^Beffis  WfiMf 
MMMger^' 

Th0)re  Is  sinetber  weekly  papier,  raakjihg  four 
In  ally  wbich  takes  tbe  pi^x  of  «BelL'  I  H^  * 
Ivde  to  B£tL*s  New  W^sxaLT  MisssBVOElt  It 
wds  s^t  "1]^)  in  opposition  to  <  The  Old  Be}l'« 
Weekly  Messenger/  byarelatioB«-^IbaTeliei0yi 
it  ^d  a  dOn--of  the  late  Mr«  BeB»  tbe  pr^pn* 
etor  of  the  IsKter  journaL  It  has  a  good  <^irqii- 
k!iion$  bfeilig  oonsidetttUy  above  d^<XKK  It  has 
ndt  3^  got  iilto  a  large  advertisiBg  eonllei^iom 
blit  'Wilt  probably  do  so  in  tbe  cdarse  .^f  a.  lijbtle 
li^aid.  It  is  only  a  yobng  journal,  being  este- 
bl&hiea  no  Itttber  back  tbaii  1632.  It  is 
pubMied  at  tfie  nsfoae  piie^  siaqpenoe^  as 
its  tivlQ  end  tiaitkesake  Its  lami».  beiveivert 
is  *9Wy^  (ttfflM&t    It  m  temeibing  4f  ^  batf- 
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jfoHo  ha)f«qiiarto  fcrni*  It  oontaioB  sixteen  ptgea^ 
and  four  colamns  on  ^«ch  page,  making  sixty- 
four  columns  in  all — a  greater  nunrfier^  so  &r  aa 
I  am  aware,  than  any  other  newqiaper  in  the 
world  eontains. 

The  politics  of '  Bell's  New  Weekly  Messen*- 
ger'  are  decidedly  Liberal  They  verge,  indeed, 
on  extreme  RadicaUsm.  Hence  it  is  p<^lar' 
among  those  holding  that  blass  of  principles.  Its 
leading  articles  ^aee  move  remarkable  for  the 
tone  of  good  sense  which  perrades  them,  thaa 
for  anything  brilliant  in  conception  or  vigoroua 
in  expreanon.  It  has  on  several  ocoaaions 
brimght  itself  into  notice  by  its  hold  ^iposure 
el  cases  of  incfividual  comiption,  as  well  of  the 
jobbing  or  nuseondoct  of  bodies  of  person^.  It 
devotes  a  great  proportion  of  its  space  to  reviews 
of  new  pij^lieations^  which  are  always  writteai 
widi  an  evident  desire  to  be  courteous  and  im* 
partial  It  very  propieiiy  accompanies  the  ex- 
pression of  any  opinion  of  its  own,  for  or  againft 
a  book,  by  one  or  more  extracts;  so  that  the 
public  may  themselves  dedde  whether  or  not 
the  praise  or  censure  has  beeti  justly  awoutie^ 
The  only  jnstifieadDu  of  olh^  journals  not  acting 
on  the  same  principle,  eqpedatty  where  thebook 
is  severely  condemned^  is  to  be,  {ouitd  in  the 
'ecMnpa^atively  litnitod  spade  of  moeit  ot  them. 


<  Bell's  New  Weekly:  .M^saenger'  devotes  a^ 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  drama.  Who  the 
writer  of  the  theatrical  notices  is,  I  know  not? 
hut  he  is  one  who  is.  clearly  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  a  good  deal  ao^ongat  the  professors  of 
the  histrionic  art  It  is  no  less  evident  that  h^ 
is  a  good  judge  of  drain^.tic  pieces* .. 

^  Bell's  New  Weekly  M^sseng^r*  occasionally 
displays  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  in  its  anxiety  to 
bring  its  claims  before  the  public*  ;  It  has  in 
several  cases  gone  to  considerable  expense  in 
getting  wood  engravings,  bearing  on  ^me  sub* 
ject  or  event  in  which  the  public  felt  a  deep  in-? 
terest  at  the  time.  At  the  ^nd  pf  last  year  it 
gave,  in  addition  to  the  usual  variety  of  matter^ 
the  most  interesting,  portions  of  the  three  lead- 
iog  jilmanacks.  Its  entepprke  was  on  that  oo- 
casion  rewarded  by  an  extra  sale  of  about 
20,000,  making  the  *entite  impression  of  that 
number  above  25,000, 

The  Sunday  Times  is  one  of  the  ^  best  kno^ 
of  the  weekly  papers.  It  w?is  established  in 
1822,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  the  menJh 
be,r  for  Southwark.  A  great  deal  of  money  W93 
expended  in  bringing  it  fairly  before  the  public 
Its  exertions,  fpr  some  years,  to  commend  itself:  tQ^ 
the  cpuntry,  were  asuninteniUtting.as  they  wer^ 
great    It  met  with  it^  rewrad  in  a  very  la^ 
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ijrcuuidotij  snd  hi  tlie  isfltix  of  si  great  many 
adreitidemeiits.  Mr.  Harvey,  some  years  after 
its  establishment,  disposed  of  Ins  interest  in  it 
ht  a  very  considerable  sum.  Between  the 
money  paid  down,  and  the  ammity  wBdi  Mn 
Harvey  received  for  some  years,  &e  purchase 
money  was  considered  equal  to  14,0001.  Mr 
Talpy,  the  extensive  publisher  of  Red  Lion 
Court,  Fleet^treet,  was  the  purchaser,  and  he 
hrtained  the  property  for  four  years.  Mr. 
Oarkson  conducted  it  during  the  time  it  was 
in  Mr.  Valpy's  hands.  At  the  end  of  four 
yeai^  Mr.  Colbum,  the  enterpriidng  pub1if^€T> 
CJF  Great  Marlborough-street,  purchased  a  nia« 
jorfty  of  shu^s  from  Mr.  Valpy,  and  Mr.  Gaspy 
was  appointed  editor  in  the* room  of* Mr.  dark- 
son.  Mr.  Gaspy  had  been  previously  favour- 
ably known  as  a  Kteraty  gentleman.  From 
being  editor  of  *  The  Sunday  Times,*  he 
eventually  became  part  proprietor ;  but  still  con- 
tfnued  to  discharge  the  editorial  functions  as 
formerly.  Under  his  management  *  The  Sun- 
day Hmes^  steered  a  somewhat  middle  course 
between  the  Tories  and  Liberals.  It  rarely  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  any  great  subject  of  po- 
litical influence  one  way  or  other;  but  when  it 
flid,  the  leaning  obviously  was  towards  the  Liberal 
inde.    The  leading  articles  were  written  cor- 


H^dlfy.  ema^  but  Hhe^,  were  ddment  inrenergy, 
aad  coiMqa&^dgr.  e^M»t^d  UtUe  or  no  attentioq. 
Sfe  Giaipy^  befwever^  showed  good  judgmeat 
in:  bis.  sefeoHonsh  o€  nmttet*  ^<  The-  Symday 
Taiie%'  liiider  bfe  fiaianligeBieBlv  was  as  readable 
«  p^per  aa  <me) covid  bave  wished.*  Hiere  was, 
too,  sMi«4ibg  ai^raetitei^  ii»  very  ^ppoaraoc^ 
Mr.  Gaspfs  connexion  with  it,  both  aa  pro- 
prietor aadediMft  deaa«d  joarly  in  lB3d»  Who 
the  new  pit>p»etoiB<are — 1$^  I  undarstaad  there 
are  eewal  ol  thwi-t^I  <hav&  not  heard    Mr. 

_  •  _ 

Serbysbire^  at  that,  tk&e  a  reporter  on  <  Tlie 
Momuig  €3uroniol%'  and  B<aiie>  y^ars  sinoe 
editor  of  *  The  Conner^  fefr  aiew  months^  waa 
diosen-  one  ol  ^e  '^dgjtorB-^^-a  auh^tpr  I  be- 
Se^e---<in  Mr.  Gal^py  qtdtti^  tbe  paper.  Wbp 
the  other  gentleiolfla  ia,  I  hav^  not  the  means  of 
knowing.  Mr.  Slerl^hire  did  not  loi^  con- 
twie  his  (annexion  wifli  <  The  Sunday  Times.' 
He  quitted  this  ooulitry  in  the  end  of  last  year, 
<^  die  beginmug  of  the  present,  for  Madrid, 
where  be  now  is  as  the  regular  ccnrespondent 
of  *  The  Morning  CSirtonicle.* 

Under  fbe  new  editorshiiH  ^  The  Sunday 
limes'  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics.  It 
is  thoroughly  Liberal  in  its  opinions,  and  advo- 
Gtttes  them  with  great  zeal.    The  chief  &ult  of 

VOL.  u.  H 
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its  leading  arttcles,  is  the  too  frequmt  use  of 
short  quotations,  mostly  from  our  popular  poeli. 
These,  if  appropriate  and  sparingly  used,  give 
much  of  liveliness  and  effect  to  an  artide; 
but  if  they  are  pressed  too  Xb^rally  into  flie 
vriter^s  seryfce,  they  only  weaken  the  impres- 
flon  his  own  obsenrations  are  cajeolated  to 
produce. 

This  is  the  only  ess^tidl  alteration  made  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  *  Hie  Sunday  rnmea.' 
The  other  attractive  features  which  originally 
gained  it  its  great  popularity,  are  still  retained. 
It  is  still  as  readable  a  paper  as  one  could  wkb 
to  see.  It  gives  brief  Hterary  notices.  Here  it 
has  improved  on  what  it  formerly  was ;  for  ifei 
reviews,  if  so  ^ey  might  be  called,  then  only  con- 
sisted  of  six  or  seven  lines ;  and  it  was  but  seldom 
any  definite  opinion  of  the  book  was  expreesed 
either  way.  Now,  its  Kterary  notices,  though 
still  brief,  are  deserving  tiie  name  of  notices, 
and  do  convey  to  the  reader  what  tiie  reriewer 
thinks  of  the  work  to  which  he  is  refemng. 
Occasionally,  the  opinion  expressed  is  accom- 
panied by  one  or  two  extracts,  varying  in  length 
from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth,  or  third,  of  a  column. 
« The  Sunday  Times'  has  always  been  const* 
dered  an  excellent  paper  for  tiieatrieal  inlel* 
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[enee:  it  is  so  SASH*  It  gives,  pecasioQiiUf,  a 
ccHisiderable  ^piantity^  of  Satordsy's  news,  whi^ 
int^resti&g. 

The.most  sjoiited  exertioBS  ccmtiaue  to  be 
made  bj  tbe  jftopnefXfts  to  merit  pnUic  patron- 
age. It  often  publishes  an  entire  doable  sheet* — 
without^  maki^  any  extra  chasge  to  the  pub* 
lie.  it  gives  in  these  douUe  sheets  abstracts 
of  ianpbrtant'  bills^  and  sometisies  the  Ulls  thern^ 
selves,  lengthened  repoets  of  interesting  debates 
in  Parliament,  or  such  otber  matter  as  may  be 
deemed  most  important  at  the  time.  Every 
ytK*)  fpr  semie  time  past,  it  lias  given  in  its 
dpnble  fibeeta  avast  mass  of  nalmmation  gleaned 
icom  the  ahn^naeks.  It  gives,  too,  as  occasion 
ia  supposed  to  require,  expensive  woodcuts. 
Its  iv^-cut  representatioli  of  die  destruction 
of  belli  Houses  of  Parliament  by  fire,  in  1834» 
pnwured  it  m  immeuBe  extra  sale  <tf  the  num- 
ber in  which  the  engravings  appeared 

Almost  every  week  the  deed  walls  of  file  me- 
tropolis ^ire  posted  with  announcements  in  what 
Dominie  Sampson  would  have  called  ^  pro- 
di^oosly''  laige  letters,  of  the  leading  matter 
which  the'  forAiceming  number  is  to  contain; 

•  Since  this  was  wdtten  the  stamp-duties  have  been 
repealed,  and  *  The  Sunday  Times '  regukixly  publishes 
a  double  shedt  at  sixpence, 

h2 
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voA  a  boat  of  mea  are  employed  cm  Friday  ana 
Satttiday  to  parade  the  streets^  witk  a  board  on 
their  shoulders,  contaimng^  on  both  aidea^  die 
same  adrartisenieBt  Towanda  evening  these 
troopa  meet  in  the  front  of  the  oAc^  wtoe 
tbey  stand  for  nsa  hour  or  tiro»  hasiitg  all  the 
appearance  of  a  little  army,,  witk  their  reapee- 
tive  boarda  on  their  ahoidders.  The  thing  has 
aresaarkably  fine  effact  ia  tilie  eyft:  it  ou^t 
to  have  an  equally  good.  eBiaet  in  tb^  ymj 
of  inducing  the  paaaera^fay  to  puediaae^  the 
paper. 

'  The  Sunday  Hmea'  is  atill  agoodpropnty, 
though  it  has  abased  to  aoma  extfiot  in  tbe  ge- 
neral adveqsities  oC  the  waeUjr  pcflsa*  Ita^dr- 
culation  was  some  years  ag^  abofut  8^000 ;  now 
it  is  somewhere  about  6,0O(^  It  stiD, :  howeT^r, 
retfdns  a  laige  ^hare  of  weSkpaid  advertiaesoaents. 
I  should  tbiak  the  aale^  tofvaaaatbaire ^M^reaaed 
of  late.    . 

P^hajps  YK>  papet  erer  anet  sudbt  mdAtn  and 
compjyetQr^ujeoese  as  Tgks  Jqhh  Buia.  By  the 
time  it. WHS  twc^.monljhs  in  faii^battee,  it  isas  an 
,  excellent  pajFlng  properly*.  It  w»a:  started  with 
funds  furpiahed  by  the  liverpoel  go^mm^t, 
in  1820,— immediately  alter  the^oclusion  of  the 
trial  of  Queen  Cardine ;  and  it  was  got  up  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  aawitiig  her  in  every 


pMHHfafe  lona.  Ite  '^stj  filst  niimber  showed 
th^*  <NiMB^of  :di^  eOBduclars  tot^aardft-that  un* 
bapi^  iJ^rinQeaa.  Ajoytfaing  more  Tirukntly 
aaid  €oaml7  dbumve^  was  nev^  before  seen  ia 
thS'  cdlumas  of'  a  newspaper.  So  great  was  tbe 
dn|B|»0t  iwbich  i&ese  atisacks  oq  'Queen  Caroline 
taodtMd'iii  the  public  niind,  that  the  newsmen, 
wbo  are  generally  pretty  exempt  from  strong 
political  fefliing,  foiuoit  dse  pap^,  in  dozens,  in 
tiie  streets.  This  w2»  '  just  playing,  nnconsd- 
midy,'  !■&>  'the  hands  ef  Ihe  originators  of  Ae 
paper  :•  it  .^asve  it  notoriety,  which  was  the  thing 
they  son^t  to  obtam.  llie  enemies  of*  Caro* 
line,  who  were  notti^ous  aanong  the  higher 
elasefes,  iiftmediately  raffied  round  the  pro* 
p^tdrs  and  eanductors  of  <  The  John  Bull,' 
wfaoin  they  regarded  as  martyrs  to  their  zealous 
oppesitfon  to  one  they  h^  to  be  a  tiaost  proflipp 
gate  woman.  Orders  for  tjbe  pasp^  p4»«lred  in 
from  the  aristocracy  in  town  aftd  country,  and 
large  donations  ofmoiftey  were  gi^n  to  Ihe  pav- 
ties  engaged  in  the  undertaking.  The  leonse^ 
quence  was,  the  thing  was  fairly  established  at 
once;  and  the  proprietors,  seeing  the  hit  they 
had  made,  took  care  to  turn  their  discovery  to 
fbe  best  advantage.  Hiey  grew,  if  possibly 
more  reckless  week  after  week  in  their  attaeks 
the  Queen ;  and  speedily  bethought  them- 
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•df«8  of  ▼ili^ring  all  those  persons  of  ifis&ie- 
tion,  nuJe  and  female,  who  bad  eqioased  her 
eamei.  This,  as  was  to  have  been  espeeted,  not 
only  gave  additional  satisfaction  to  Aeir  earfier 
Bupportersy  but  proeured  them  a  host  of  new 
patrons.  In  short,  in  litde  more  tlum  twehrie 
QKNiiks,  *  The  John  Bdl'  attained  a  drcnlation 
not  much  short  of  10,000.  Thus,  finding  tJbe 
trade  of  Kbelling  so  profitaUe,  they  went  on  im- 
proTU^  as  tbey  proceeded.  It  matterod  not  to 
the  principal  parties  that  the  two  or  three  men 
of  straw, — ^the  printers  of  the  paper  who  were  put 
forward  as  the  proprietors, -r-were  proceeded 
against  by  the  injured  party,  found  gmlty^i  aad 
sent  to  prison:  so  for  from  beii^  cHsadvaiH 
tageous  to  the  paper,  it  broi^t  it  still  fruy 
ther  into  notice;  and  the  trade  of  libelling 
grew  more  flourishiBg  than  ever*  Indeed,  to 
auch  rat  extent  did  <  The  John  Bull,'  in  its 
earlier  days,  carry  this  system  of  libelling,  that 
a  great  many  read  it  for  the  very  purpose  of 
,IMeing  whether  they  themselTes  were  singled 
out  for  its  vilification  or  not 

Queen  Caroline,  however,  did  not  live  long 
after  its  eetablbhm^it ;  and  with  her  dealhi  the 
intensity  of  the  interest  which  had  been  felt  in 
her  case  naturally  aii^hsided.  In  the,  course 
Aerefore  of  a  year  or  two  after  hei^  dearth,  ^Tb» 
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John  Btill^  began  to  dedine  in  citcuiation, 
which  it  has  been  regularly  dmng  ever  since. 
As,  however,  great  literary  talent  had  by  this 
time  been  ^nbarked  in  it,  and  as  it  became  the 
niost  zealous  Sunday  champion  of  CSiurch  and 
State,  and  the  most  violent  opponent  of  the 
Reformers  as  a  body, — its  decrease  in  drculotion 
was,  for  a  considerable  period,  only  gradual 
Eventually  it  procured  a  good  advertising  con-^ 
nexion,  which  still  continues  with  it,  though  die 
circulation  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  4,$00. 

<  Hie  John  Bull '  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  in  the  hands  of  very  different  par- 
ties from  those  .with  whom  it  originated.  It  is 
still  the  inveterate  opponent  of  Reform  and  Re- 
formers, and  the  uncompromismg  advocate  of 
Church  ^d  State,  with  all  the  blemishes  and 
abuses  which  the  Conservatives  generally  adr 
mit  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Constitution ;  but 
tt  does  not  now  indulge  in  slander  at  the  ex- 
pense of  private  character.  It  displays  occa- 
sionally great  asperity  of  spirit  7  but  it  deals 
only  with  the  public  conduct  of  public  men. 

I  am  not  aware  who  are  the  proprietors.  Mr* 
TlieOdore  Hook  is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  editor.  Mr.  Mudford  was  a  short  time  ago 
in  the  habit  of  regularly  contributing  to  it:  whe- 
liier  or  not  he  be  so  now,  I  dannot  telL     Hxm 
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Gfoker  k  abi^  si^poaed  to  /be  a  veiy  eiAm- 
atve  coBtributor.  It  updoubtedlv  evinces  iDoeb 
talent  in  its  leading  artieks. 
^  t  is  one  of  the  «aaUest^8ftzed  papers  m  Lon« 
doD)  and  as  a  large  portion  of  its  sfNioeis  occu]»ed 
with  advertisements,  it  does  not  contain  much 
neit^  Indeed  it  is  chiefly  read  for  its  leading 
artioles,  which  usuaUy  occupy  from  a  page  and 
a  half  to  two  pages. 

The  readers  of  ^  The  John  Bull'  are  chiefly 
among  the  clergy.  It  is  suf^sed,  indeed, 
that  more  than  one  half  of  its  subscribers  are 
of  that  body.  It  pays  particular  attention  to 
that  sort  of  intelligence  which  is  most  inter- 
esting to  them*  Its  information  iuv^ecclesias- 
tical  matters  is  much  more  copious  than  that  of 
any  of  its  contemporaries.  It  is  a  good  proper^ 
ty,  as  it  is  got  up  at  comparatiyely  little  ex- 
pense. 

Thk  Aq£  has  proved  a  fornddable  rival  to 
*  The  John  BulL'  The  former  journal  was  es- 
tablished in  the  year  1819.  It  struck  out  an 
entirely  new  path  for  itselt  Not  only  was  the 
whole  of  its  matter  original,  as  it  still  is;  but 
there  was  in  its  articles  and  paragraphs  a  wit 
and  piquancy  mingled  with  the  personalities 
which  characterized  them,  that  the  paper  soon 
attracted  attention.    It  started  on  Toxy-finsm- 
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pies.  It  avowed  &e  most  devoted  attachment  to 
liie  King  and  iiie  Constitafioa — to  4iie  Church 
and  State,  llts  prihcipIeS)  an  other  words,  were 
precisely  the^  same  as'  tiMwe  of  '  The  John  Bull ;' 
and  hence  the  injury  it  has.  done  to  that  joiiiw 
0aL  The  mimber  of  prosecutions  for  £bel  to 
which  ^  The  Age'- was  subjected  soon^ft^  its 
commencement)  contributed  greatly  to  bring 
it  into  0Dti<».  After  beu^  some  five  or  «x 
yearB'in&e  hands  of  ^ die  parties  who^^staUkb- 
Mit,  it  was  Ixmght  by 'Mr.  We^tmacott -for  a 
small  sttih.  The  nmnber  of  prosecutions  insti- 
tuted agamst  it,  and  on  afanost  all  of  which  ver- 
dicts were  obtained  by  the  plaintil^  — ^subjected  it 
to  suijh  an  enormous '  excuse  •  %&  kb  reduce  its 
proSts,  notwithstanding  its  great  eircUUtion,  to 
a  mete  trifle;  That  was  the  reason  why  Mr. 
"Westmaeott  got  the  copyright  for  a  small  sum: 
"that  sum,  however,  I  'do  n6i  now  recollect.  Mr. 
Wegtmacott,  by  the  spirit  which  he  infused 
into  it  after  it  hsld  been  a  short  time  in  his  polh 
session,  brought  *  The  Age  '  still  more  exten- 
sively into  notice,  and  greatly  increased  its  cir- 
culation. An  increase  in  the  number  of  adver- 
tisements followed.  For  gpme  years  it  has  been 
a  most  profitable  concern.  '  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  1833,  Mr.  ^Westmacott  derived 
nearly  '4,000/.  clear  profits  from  it    He  is  still, 
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80  &r  as  I  can  learn,  (ihe  sole  proprietor,  diough, 
I  understand,  he  has  been  far  the  last  three 
years  willing  to  dispose  of  the  half  of  llie  pro- 
perty, coidd  he  get  a  partner  and  a  price  to  Ids 
nund* 

If  Ae  infennation  communicated  to  me  be 
correct-— and  the  quarter  whence  it  comes  leayes 
Bie  no  room  to  doubt  its  being  so— tthmre  ste 
irar  literary  gentlemen  who  regularly^,  as  edSiton^ 
assist  Mr.  Westmaoott  in  the  UMlnagemient  <tf 
'The  Age.'  Dr.  Magina  is  one  of  Aese:  wlot 
the  names  of  the  other  three  are^  I  do  not  know. 
Dr.  Maginn  is  understood  to  funugh  one  or 
more  of  the  leadmg  articles  every  week.  Mr. 
Westmaoott,  howerer,  reserves  to  himself  the 
sole  right  of  inserting  and  excluding  matter : 
nothing  of  any  importance  can  find  its  way  into 
the  columns  of  <  The  Age'  without  his  concur- 
rence. He  takes  an  active  share  also  in  ma^ 
naging  the  business  department  of  the  paper. 
For  this  purpose,  though  he  lives  seven  or  eight 
miles  out  of  town,  he  is  constantly  to  be  seen, 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  at  the  office. 

The  circulation  of  ^  The  Age^  was  one  time 
between  8,500  and  9,000;  The  last  newspApet 
retunis  give  it  a  circulation  of  7,250.  The  op- 
positipn  given  to  it  hy  *The  Satirist,'  which, 
though  differing  in  polities^  is  conducted  on  the 
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iftne'p^  Bod  in  the  same  spiriti^  is  supposed  to 
be  the  principal  cause  of  the  reduced  circuit* 
tion. . 

.  /  Tbe'  Age  *  has  steered  pretty  dear  of  libels 
of  late,  and  as  frqm  the  smallness  of  its  size 
the  expense!^  of  the  mecbanieal  labour  cannot 
be  greats  it  must,  with  its  large  circulation  and 
.the  great  number  of  adyertisements  winch  find 
tiieir  way  into  its  colfunns, — be  still  an  excel* 
l^ni  property.  It  is  diiefiy  read  by  the  Tory 
aristocracy.  In  th^  clubs  it  is  also  in  great  re- 
qtiest. 

T^E  Satirist  was  sta^rted  in  18S1.  Various 
parties*ha?e  been  iwned  as  the  originatora;  but 
notbisig  certain  is  iLpown  either  of  them  or  of 
thofie  in  whose  hands,  it  is  at  present.  Its  plan, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  the  same.as  that 
of  <  The  Age>'  l^ugh  its  politics  are  the  very 
antipodes  of  tbose  of  its  rival  It  is  fiiU  of  per- 
tonalities,  but  there  is  generally  something  so 
amuoaj^  blended  with  good-nature  in  the 
msinner  in  which  its  paragraphs  are  written, 
that  even  those  parties  at  whose  expense  the 
laugh  is  rabed,  can  hardly  be  angry  with  it 
Indeed  it  is  clear  on  the  fioce  of  the  paragraphs 
themselvesi  that  the. writers  have  no  private  m9r 
lignity  to  gratify;  but  merely  seek  to  amuse 
their  readers  l^  seizing  on  anything  ludicrous  in 
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the  character  or  conduct  of  tbe  perftes  TeCwml  ^ 
to;  or,  wbere  nothing  ludieroiis  exists  roidy  mode 
to  their  hands,  conveniently  aannming  its  exist- 
ence. Its  wittieisms  are  often  good ;  some  of  its 
pons  possess  great  pdnt  Its  oolnmns  wimajs 
'  famish  materials  for  a  hearty  laugh. 

*  The  Satirist*  is  a  thoroughgoing  Liberal  in 
its  politics.  Yet  it  spares  not  its  polilical  friends 
any  more  than  its  foes.  In  its  satire  it  is  per- 
fectly impartiaL  Lord  Mdboume  can  sp^ak  to 
tins  point;  so  can  Dr.  Wade^  Mr.  FiMgus 
(yConnor,  Mr.  Savage,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
whole  fraternity  of  Radicals.  It  appeiirs  to 
have  excellent  means  of  inforaiation  as  to  what 
is  going  on  among  the  upper  dai^Bes  of  socieCy: 
curious  disclosures,  by  means  of  what  are  called 
^  broad  faints,''  are  Often  made  in  its  columns 
before  the  public  mind  has  been  awakened  to 
'even  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  subject. 
An  instance  was  afforded  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Melbourne  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton. 
For  more  than  two  years  before  a  whisper  was 
heard  in  any  quarter — ^keeping  out  of  view,  of 
course,  the  private  friends  of  the  parties— of  tbe 
supposed  improper  intimacy  that  existed  between 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  authoress  of  ^  The 
Wife,'' — was  the  circumstance  alluded  to,  limes 
without  number,  in  <The  Satirist.' 
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^Tke  Satirist,'  like  < The  John  BuU'  ia4 
^  Tlie  Age^'  8<;>on  rose  into  a  large  circulation. 
The  number  ef  actions  brought  against  it  for 
libelsy  contxibuted  largely,  in  its  case  also,  as  in 
those  of' its  two  contemporaries  just  named, — ^to 
bring  it  before  .the.  public*  It  has  a  good 
number  of  advertisements  and  an  extensive  cir- 
culation. It  appears  by  the  last  newspaper  re- 
til^ms  to  have  a  weekly  sale  of  nearly  4»500, 
And  it  is  understopd  to  be  steadily  rising  in 
circulation. 

The  News  is  an*  old  established  paper.  It 
was  started  in  1805  by  Messrs.  John  and  Leigh 
Hunt  Hie  latter  first  Inrought  himself  into  no- 
liee  as  a  theatrical  critic  in  *  The  News.^  The 
late  Mr.  Phipps,  sopn  alter  its  establishment,  bo- 
came  the  proprietor,  and  editor,  and  continued 
«o  till  his  deaU^'Some  eighteen  or  twenty^  months 
since.  Until  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  yearsb 
<  The.  News '  never  admitted  ad vertisen]i«pits  into 
.its  columns..  But  as  the  pric^  was»  until  two  yean 
4igo^  eightp^DM^  bal^nny^  the  type  used  laigy^ 
•the  matter  -  open,  and  the  circulation  exten- 
idve,  it  was.  a,  very  lucrative  prpperty*  Mr. 
Fhi{qps  acquired  a  handsome  independencr^  by 
it  Its.  drcidation  for .  very  many  years  &r  ex* 
eeeded:  that  of  any  of  its  contemporaries,  weekly 
ordai^.    It  vacillated  for  some  years  between 
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30,000  and  25,000  copies.  <<  O  what  a  fiBJling 
off  is  here !"  Its  drculation  now  does  not  mudi 
exceed,  if  indeed  it  exceeds  at  all,  2,500. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Phipps's  death,  *  The  News ' 
was  sold  to  the  present  proprietor.  The  price 
asked  for  the  copyright  and  the  printing  mate- 
rials was  1,000/.;  but  I  hare  no  doubt  a 
much  smaller  sum  was  accepted*  The  paper 
has  been  much  enlarged,  and  great  exertionB 
have  been  made  to  extend  its  drculadon.  The 
success,  howeyer^  has  by  no  means  corresponded 
with  the  efforts  made  and  the  expense  incurred. 
Its  advertisements  are  not  numerous,  and  they 
are  not  of  that  class  which  pays  best  They  are 
chiefly  procured  after  a  good  hard  canvass  on  the 
part  of  an  agent  employed  to  collect  diem.  In 
the  hope  of  attracting  attention,  it  has,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  published  a  series  of 
medallion  portraits,  accompanied  with  memoirs, 
of  celebrated  persons.  It  deserves  better  success 
than  it  has  met  with.  Ihe  leading  articles  are 
written  with  spirit ;  and  the  selection  of  news  is 
good ;  but  the  benefidal  effect  which  the  other 
meritorious  qualities  of  the  paper  are  calculated 
to  produce,  has  been  neutralised  by  the  spirit  m 
which  the  reviews  were  written  for  some  time 
'  lifter  the  property  came  into  the>  hands  of  the. 
present  proprietor.    All  the  conventional  cbv^ 


tesies  of  lasiguage  we?e  violated  wBen^  Jspeakiog 
of  an  author  who  had  tibe  imsfoitUB^  to  ineur 
the  displeasure  of  &»  reviewer.  *^  Blodchead,'* 
<^  ass,"  ^  dance/^  and  Q&er  qptliets»  equally 
csoarse  and  aburave,  were  liberally  appEed  to  tiie 
author  whose  Ixm^l  was  condemued*  Not  only 
did  this  mode  of  reviewing  offend  teadeit^  of  fe^ 
fined  taste^  but  it  caused  imthors  and  publish^^rs^ 
to  withhold  their  advertisements  frdm  the  piipen; 
Cut  up  a  bode  by  all  means  when  it  deserves  it^ 
but  let  it  be  done  in  temperate  and  gentlenianly 
language.  A  refined  seraity  will  jbe  tno^  sen- 
sibly felt  by  an  author  than,  the  cSoarse^t  abuse; 
while  it  will/ not  offend  jthe.  taafe  of  the  readei^ 
In  .&e  ease  of  the  htengj  noticeS'  of  *  The; 
News,'  (here  was  tins  otiber  awkward  dk^cum- 
stanee-^tfaat  the  reviewer  had  the  misfortune  of 
not  only  almost  always  differfai^  from  bis  contieQ^ 
poraariea  in  the  opinion  ^Kpress^d  of ,  the  book 
reviewed,  but  its  suceeis  was  sure  to  demonstrate 
the  unsoundness  of  the  judgment  given.  If  a 
book  was  liberally  abuded,  in  <  The  l^tew^'  and 
banded  over  to  the  trunk'^maket^  there  wi^  every 
probability  of  an  exteniaive  sale :  if  a  great  apd 
permanent  popularity  was  ptedictedy. the  author 
had  reason  to  trembie  f(»  the  result — die  odds 
were  infinite^  in  favour  lolt  bis(  wiprk  immediately 
iMoomtng  lo  ff  dumbdngetfulnom  a  pt&y/" 


Let  it  beilbtiiictiy  undeiBtoodtaat  my  olwer- 
VBliobs  ap^'to  the  retiew  department  of  'The 
New8»'  as  conductei-fdr  aome  months  before  the 
end  of  1835|  and  for  lite  first  four  or  five  months 
of  ttie  present  year.  Duiiu;  that  period  I  was 
in  the  habit  4if  readiii^  that  jamnal  pretty  regu- 
larly:  since  then  I  have  not  so  often  neeai  it;  and 
therefore  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  literary 
notices  are  et&l  written  in  the  same  spirit. 

«The  Mews'  identifies  itself  with  the  most 
tboroof^y  Lfteral  peHtics.  It  is  and  always  has 
been  Radical  TTie  pwyiieiar,  usialready  inti- 
mated, has  nftde  most  spirited  eoEertiops  to  make 
the  paper  dissermg  ^  patronlJlDie :  it  is.  to  be 
hoped  they^will  yetbe  etowned  with  snecess. 

Th£  Wbeklt  TnvE  Sxrs  is  got  up  firom 
< Hie  True  IBnii*  evemqg  paper.  It  wasesta- 
bHBhed  in  IM^  and  for  a  ooittidecaUe  tkne  was 
under  ^Bfferent  management  firom  limt  of  its 
daily  nameBake  ^iki  Illation.  By  dUnt  ^of  eietiTe 
eanvaanng  though  tcNm  and  oduntry^  con- 
joined wkh  its  tmusuaily  fauqge'sise  and^the 
taried  and'aaiusmg  nature  of  its  cttitentSy  it  was 
8pee£ly  raised  to  a  large  circulation — to  neiurly 
S»090  copies.  It  did  not,  however,  I<nig  retam 
its  hold  on  the  public  mind.  Thoee  wlio  com^ 
menced  it  qidtted  both  papers;  anditheirsuc^ 
cessois  did  not  pay  theeaaie  attention  toitr 
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llier  did  they  display  the  same  tale&t.  Latt^ly 
its  contents  have  almost  entirely  consisted  ^of 
matter  transferred  from  the  daily  ^True  Suxu* 
Its  circulation  is  said  not  to  be  half  what  it  once 
was,  though  nothing  definite  can  be  known  on 
die  subjecty-^-the  stamps  for  both  papers  beii^ 
taken  out  m  die  same  name. 

^  Thb  County  CHRomcLE '  is  scarcely  ev^ 
beard  of  4n  London.  Its  circulation  is  confined 
to  the  fanners  in  the  county?  and  to  those  per- 
sons connected .  with  county  o£Bces.  It  has 
very  little  original  matter^  and  takes  no  dedded 
part  in  politics;  Its  columns  are  cbiefiy  occu-* 
pied  with  intelligence  of  an  agricultural  charae- 
ter»  It  has  -a  fair  shai^e  of  advertisements,  and  a 
tolerable  circulation.  As  it  is  got  up  at  little 
expense,  it  is  understood  to  be  a  passably  good 
papng  concern^ 

Of  Mr..  Baldwin's  London  Weekly  Jour- 
nal, I  need  say  nothing  piore  than  that  its  con- 
tents are  made  up  of  a  selection  from  the  matter 
which  appears  in  *  The  Standard '  and  '  The  St 
Jameses  Chronicle.'  So  far  as  I  can  learn  there 
is  not  a  line  of  matter  written  for  it  Its  circu- 
lation, which  is  pretty  good«  is  exclusively  in  the 
country.  It  often  appears  without  so  much  as  a 
single  advertisement:  I  never  saw  it  with  more 
than  six,  - 
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Ths  Mark  Lane  Express  b  a  paper  de« 
toted  chiefly  to  the  agricultural  interests.  It  was 
started  four  or  five  years  ago.  Great  expense 
has  been  incurred  in  endeayouring  to  bring  it 
into  drculation.  Its  success  has  not  been  equal 
to  the  exertions  made  to  deserve  it  The  circu- 
lation is  somewhere  about  1800.  The  e<titor- 
ship  has  been  in  yarious  hands ;  but  the  politics 
of  the  paper  have  been  uniformly  LiberaL 

Another  paper  was  started  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  present  year  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  advocating  the  cause  of  the  fiirmers.  It  ia 
called  The  Aoriculturiat.  I  never  knew  a 
paper  start  under  more  auspicious  circumstances. 
Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  appearance  of 
the  first  number,  a  resolution  had  been  unani- 
mously passed  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  leading 
agriculturists  of  England,  held  in  the  Free* 
mason  8  Tavern,  to  the  effect  that  such  a  paper 
was  a  desideratum,  and  deserved  the  cordial 
support  of  the  farming  interest.  There  was 
every  disposition  to  support  it;  but  by  mis- 
management in  the  outset,  all  its  bright  pros^ 
pects  were  blasted.  It  fell  a  victim  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  interfered  with  its 
management  Its  fisite  afforded  a  marked  iUus- 
tration  of  the  homely  proverb,  that  ^Uoo  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth.**    Mr,  Brovm,  secretajy 


to  the  Agliealttpral  AsBo^tiOi^  and  Mr;  Robert 
Montgonaay  Murtiti,  9kVi&&r  ^  *  The  History  of 
the  British  Gplomesy'  weire  the  recogmsed  editon; 
but  oilers  interfered  with  tiie  miwigemeiits  of 
the  paper  who  knew  little  or  notUng  id  ne^9^ 
paper  details,  and  the  red^t  wsa,  that  what  was 
well  done  by  one  party  was  marred  by  another. 
A  third  editor  was  brought  up  from  tiie  country 
in  two  or  Auree  weeks  after  the  publieatioa  at 
the  finst  Bumb^«  The  pnUieatioB  of  the  second 
number  Was  partietikrly  imsmaoaged,  which,  wilii 
avarieiyof  other  circumstances^  gave  the  paper 
a  blowyfrom  tbeeffectsof  which  it  baa  not  yet  re* 
covered,  i2or  will  for  a  long  time,  if  it  ever  do  en* 
tirely.  The  bond  Jide  cir^lation  of  the  fourth 
number  did  not  amount  to  400.;  since  then  it  has 
gradually  nsen  tiiro  or  three  hundred  higher^ 

In  less  than  sev^n  weeks  £pom  •  the  establisb- 
ment  of  'The  Agriculturi^'  it  bcjcsgane  the 
property  of  Mr^  Melliah,  the  City  banker;  aiad 
shortly  afterwards  Messrs..  Brown  and  Montgo- 
mery Martin  both  quittecl  the  concern.  Who  the 
|uresent  oonductcnrs  are,  I  da  not  know;  nor  am 
I  certain  that  Mr«^  MeUish  ia  still  &e  proprietcff, 
ihou^  I  believe  he  \&  so.  The  politics  c^  'The 
Agrifiultuiist'  wear  a  Ci^iservatiyQ  hue. 

The  Weeki*t  Post  b  4  paper  of  yet  more 
modern  oiigin  than  '  Tbf»  Agriculturist.'     .It 
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WW  0&I7  stirtod  in  April  iMt  It  bdoogs  to 
Hw  flame  proprielofB,  and  is  pubUshed  at  the 
ntne  ofloe «8  ^The  Mornmg  Post^  It  is  not, 
how0V«r,  eoodttcfeed  iy  ^^  ^^^^  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Lan^  formerly  assistaait  editor  of  ^The 
Albiea,*  is  the  priaeipal  editor.  It  startea 
auspioieusly,  hwriog  a  circulatioii  of  about  1,800 
copies,  and  a  tolerable  sprinkfing  of  advertise- 
metttSi  to  begitt  with*  It  is  (inducted  with 
ifhit,  and  is  altogether  a  readable  ]>aper.  One 
of  its  leadJBg  feaUires  is  that  of  giving  the 
flatoTdays  wms  at  some  length.  It  also  gives 
eoEptesseSy  ndien  the  matter  is  important,  which 
florrite  from  Paris  on  the  Sunday  meming.  its 
pobtics  are  of  the  same  complexion  as  those  of 
its  daily  namesake. 

Hiere  we  three  papers  essentsdly  of  «  reli- 
gioos  duoracter.  <The  Patriot,'  'The  Christian 
Advocate^'  and  <The  Wat^hmsa.'  The  Fa« 
TRioT  has  been  estiMished  about  four  years.  It 
is  the  organ  of  the  Calvinistic  or  Evangdioal 
Dissenters, — chiefly  of  the  body  called  Inde- 
pendents* It  is'  condueted  with  much  talent 
by  Mr.  Joaiah  Condor,  author  of  *The  Medem 
Traveller,'  and  editor  of  'The  Eeleetic  Revfeiiiv^.' 
Its  circulation  approximates  to  2,500,  ^mdlt  has 
a  fidr  share  of  advertisements.  It  lias  not, 
however,  by  any  means  met  with  the  success  it 


dMeryesu  As  it  b  die  oaly  orgam  add  a  y€iy 
able  one,  cf  the  mterests  <tf  the  Cbiigr^[iitioiuil 
Dissenter^  I  am  gready  suTprised^  knowing  as  I 
4o  the  nambec  and  respectability  and  infliu^ce 
4if  thatbedy^  Ihait  it  is  not  nrachmore  con&ally  and 
effeetirely  supported.  The  politics  of '  The  Pfr- 
tiiot  **  are  decidedly  liben^ 

The  Christian  Advocate  started  a  few 
years  innce  asitheocgan  of  Wedleyaa  Methodism. 
For  a  time  it  was  tolerably  supported  by  thdee 
entertainiiig  that  class  of  principles ;  but  its  po- 
litics were  too  liberal  for  them.*  It  was^and 
etill,  I  bdiev^  is — the  property  of  Mr.  StephenSy 
the  broiheir  of  the  'Mm,  Stephens,  a  Wes- 
leyan  metihodiat*preadbflff,  who  broke  off  from 
the  Ck)Bferaace,  along  with  Dr.  Warren  and 
otiiers  about  two  years  ago,  and  established  a 
new  and  more  liberal  systan^  in  so  fiur  as  disd- 
I^ne-  is  concerned,— of  Wesleyanisnu  'He 
Christian  Advocate'  supports  the  k^tter  body. 
It  is  conducted  witii  spirit,  but  ttsciiculation  is 
limited.    It  is  under  l,ii(H). 

The  WAtcHM an  was  started-  in  opposition 
to  <  The  Advocate^'  by  a  body  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists representing  the  interests  of  the  Con- 
£nrence.    It  has  only  been  in  eustence   two 

*  The  Wesleyan  Metho^sts^  as  a  body,  are  in  favoiir 
of  Tory^  or  Church  and  Sfeate^rincipUa^ 
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yean.  I  baTe  not  heard  ^oktfie  editor.  Theie 
18  talent  in  it  Its  principles  are  purely  CoQr 
servative.    Its  circulation  exceeds  %0W. 

Mr.  Colbum,  ibe  publisher^  bas  two  papers^ 
wbich,  thottgb  not  strictly  newspapers,  approach 
nearer  to  that  class  of  publications  than  to  any 
other.      I  allude  to  ^Hie  Court  Journal'  and 

<  The  Naval  and  Militar/Gazette.' 

The  Codht  Journal  arose,  in  1839,  frraoi 
the  ashies  of  *  The  London  Weekly  Review.^  Its 
price  is  eigfatpence.  It  contains  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  with  three  columns  in  eadi  paga  In 
the  editorship,  it  bas  undergone  a  variety  of 
changes.    Mr.  Patmore,  who  afterwards  started 

<  The  New  Court  Journal,'  a  shortJiTed  enter> 
prise  in  opposition  to  it, — conduotedit  fi>r  some 
time,  at  a  salary  often  guiaeeus  a  week.  Who  ^ 
gentleman  was  who  had  the  management  of  it  in 
the  intervening  period,  I  hare  not  heird ;  Imt 
Mr.  Leman  Bhncbard  has  been  the  editor  for 
some  time  past  The  politics  of  *The  Cburt 
Journal'  have  undei^ne  several  diang^  with 
the  changes  of  its  editon,  wbich  has  not  been 
in  its  &vour.  Latterly  it  has,  very  judi- 
ciously, abstained  from  politics  altogether. 
Now  its  contents  principally  conedst  of  light 
articles  on  topics  bearing  on  aridtocrafic  no* 
tions,   customs^   8u^  and  of  intelligence  n^ 


flpMing  tii6  moYmieiits  of  die  fi^sfaioxsaUe 
mnid  l^e  pieeise  number  it  ,cir€ulates 
k  not  knoWn,  as  the  stamps  are  taken  out  in 
coajliDction  ivith  those  of  ^The  Naval  and 
Military  Gazette.  <  The  Court  Journal  *  is  well 
advertised 

Th£  Naval  AMD  Miutart  Gazette  was 
4itarted  in  1833.  I  foTget  the  name  of  the  first 
^tor^  but  he  was  soon  succeefled  by  Mn  Robert 
Ml^ntgdmery  Martin,  the  author,  as  already 
mentioned,  of  the  <  History  of  the  British  Q4a- 
nies.'*  .  Mr.  Martin's  salary  w^  ten  guineas  a 
week.*  He  held  the  office  some  time,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  another  gentleman.  The 
paper  is  well  conducted;  but  its  success  has 
not  been  anything  like  what  it  ought  to  be. 
It  ccmtains  a  vast  qliantily  of  information,  which 
must  be  highly  interesting  to  the  members  of 
both  services.  It  does  not  take  an  active  part  in 
poKtical  conflicts;  nor^hen  it  does  discuss  poli- 
tical questions,  does  it  betray  any  veiry  strong 
feeling  on  either  side.  With  its  naval  dnd  mili- 
tary, apd  miaeellaneousintelligence,  it  judiciously 
blends  a  moderate  proportion  of  literary  scatter, 
chiefly  in  the  shape  of  reviews  of  new  publka* 
tions.    It  has.  a  fair  share  of  advertisements.  Its 

*  There  are  few  men  who  so  liberally  remun^erate 
literary  labour  as  Mr  Colburn. 
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erigisal  price  ins  <me  MS&ag,  bat  Mt.  CoBbmm^ 
fndiiig  that  too  high^  redkieed  it  to  the  uooil 
price  of  serenpenoe.  Mr.  CoHnim  ha&  sunk  * 
large  sum  of  money  in  endeavouring  to  aecuM 
public  patronage  to  it. 

There  is  another  paper,  The  UnitbIi  SsUr 
TiCB  Gazette,*^  conducted  oa  the  flame  plan  as 
Mr.  Colbunf  8  <  Naval  aad  Militftry  Gazette.  U 
was  started,  too^  at  the  same  time;  of  coinafl^ 
the  papers  are  decided  rivals^ to  each  other. 
*Tbe  United  Service  Gazette,'  takes  an  aotife 
part   in   politics,    always  aealoasly  espouaiiig 

*  The  redttctioB  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  hay. 
lag  taken  place  as  this  part  of  "  The  Great  Metropo- 
t  lis"  is  going  through  the  press,  I  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning,  that/  Cleave's  Police  Gazette/ 
'  Hetherington's  Dispatch/  and  the  '  ITeekly  Times,' 
all  formerly  unstamped^  are  now  duly  stampei.  Seve- 
ral new  papefs  have  alia  mail^  their  appearance. 
*  The  London  Mercury,  is  conducted  by  Mr.  John 
BcU,  formerly  of  '  The  True  Sun.'  'The  London 
Journal,'  formerly  '  The  General  Advertiser,'  is 
edited  hy  Mr.  Carpenter.  'The  Weekly  Chronicle' 
is  started  and  conducted  by  Mr.  HoH,  the  proprietor 
of  '  Hdt's  Magazine ; '  and  '  The  Gteinpimi '  is 
eondttcted  by  the  two  sons  of  the  late  Mjr-  Cobbett. 
Mr.  Fieldes^  the  Member  for  Oldham,  is  understood 
to  be  the  proprietor,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
hon.  gendeman  has  advanced  ^,000A  to  establish  the 
paper. 
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the  tntra-Toiy  side  of  a  question.  It  is  con* 
ducted  by  Mr.  Alaric  Attila  Watts,  who  is  one  of 
the  proprietors,  and  I  beliere  the  chie£  It  isy 
like  all  the  publications  with  whose  destinies  Mr. 
Watts  has  been  entrusted,  vituperative  of  those 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  incur  his  displeasure. 
Its  leading  articles  invariably  display  more  ot 
less  of  that  gentleman's  acerbity  of  spirit  It 
lias  but  few  advertisements,  and  diese  are  not  o! 
that  kind  which  pay  well'  The  circulation  is 
tolerably  goody  but' nothing  liiore. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IHS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS— GENERAL 

REMARKS. 

Comparttive  number  of  the  Liberal  and  Conserratire 
Journals— Their  comparatiTe  circulation — ^Difficul. 
if  of  ettaUiahing  Weekly  Newspaper8^I>ifficulty 
of  making  them  paj  —  Decrease  in  the  amount 
of  their  circulation— Metropolitan  Press  conducted 
with  great  talent— Its  character  greatly  improved 
of  late— Absence  of  a  jealoiis  feeling  among  the  Edi- 
tors generally— Different  In  tliis  respect  from  the 
Editors  of  Prorincial  and  American  Journals  Sen*, 
dtireness  of  some  of  the  London  Newspaper  Editors 
to  the  attacks  made  on  them— An  Editor  is  supposed 
to  be  a  man  of  very  varied  feelings— >Cliaracter  ot  a 
Newspaper— Diversity  and  usefulness  of  its  con- 
tents—Its advertisements. 

I  HAVE  thus  glanced,  in  the  three  preceiUng 
chapters,  at  the  newspaper  press*  of  the  Great 

*  There  is  one  religious  newspaper  of  which  1  hare 
said  nothings  because  it  could  not  with  propriety  be 
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Metropolis.  The  tiumber  of  daily  journals,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  eleven,  and  of  the  weekly  twenty- 
seven.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  daily 
papers  is  about  40,000 ;  that  of  the  weekly 
120,000,  making  a  total  circulation,  in  round 
numbers,  of  160,000. 

If  the  number  of  newspapers  advocating  Libe- 
nd  sentiments,  compared  with  those  supporting 
an  opposite  class,  may  be  regarded  as  indicative 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  political  topics, 
It  will  be  found  that  Liberal  principles  are  much 
more  prevalent  in  the  metropolis  than  those  of  a 
Conservative  hue.  In  the  daily  press  the  Liberal 
oause  has  seven  out  of  the  eleven  daily  papers—- 

*  The  Momiiig  Chronicle ' — *  The  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser*—* The  ConstitutionaV— « The  Globe*— 

•  Courier '— «  Sun  '—and  « True  Sun.'  *  The 
Timea'^^The    HeraM'— «The    Post'  — and 

ranged  under  any  of  the  previous  heads:  I  allude  to'  The 
Record/  It  is  published  twice  a  week^-on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays.  It  has  been  conducted  from  the  first  with 
some  talent.  It  has  now  been  nine  years  in  existence. 
A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in  its  es- 
tablislmient  1  beMere  it  is  now  beginning  to  pay  its 
expenses*  Its  cireolaUon  is  ^^00,  and  it  has  a  fair  shar« 
of  advertisements.  It  is  a  thorough  high  church  and 
state  paper.  Its  religious  principles  are  decidedly  evan. 
Ipelical ;  but  its  columns  sometimes  breathe  an  intole- 
rant spirit  ' 

I  2 
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<The  Standard^'   belong  to  the  Conaervatdrt 
interest 

Among  the  weekly  prese,  agatn,  it  wiH  be 
found  there  is  a  much  greater  preponderance  of 
strength  on  the  Liberal  side.  The  Liberab 
have  '  The  Examiner '— *  ITie  Spectator '— *Thc 
Observer '—'  Bell's  Life  in  Lcmdon  '--'  The 
Weekly  Dispatch'— <  Bell's  New  Weddy  Mes- 
senger'—*  The  Atlas'— *  The  Satiric '-The 
Weekly  True  Sun'— « The  News'~«The  Sun- 
day Times'—*  The  Patriot  '—and  *  The  Chris- 
tian  Advocate^"  making  tbi^le^i  in  all;  while 
the  Conservatives  have  only  seven,  namely, 
<  Bell's  Weekly  Messei^^ '  —  <  The  John 
Bull'—*  The  Age'-^<The  Wed^ly  Post '— *  The 
Watchman '— *  The  United  Service  Gazette  '— 
and  *  The  London  Weekly  Journal' 

If  viewed  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  their 
united  circulation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  libe- 
ral  interest  is  still  better  support^  than  the 
Conservative.  In  the  circulation  of  the  morning 
papers,  it  is  true,  the  Conservatives  can  claim  the 
advantage ;  but  what  the  Liberals  lose  as  regards 
tbesa*  they  considerably  more  than  make  up  by 
the  drculation  of  the  evening  journals ;  while 
with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  the  weekly 
papers,  the  strength  of  the  Liberals  is  as  four  to 
one  to  that  of  the  Conservatives.     *The  Bis* 
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patdb '  alott^  has  a  greater  circnlat^n  tium  thai 
of  all  the  Tory  Weeklies  pat  together. 

In  speaking  of  the  daily  press,  I  have  adverted 
to  tiie  (fifficalty  of  establishing  a  monung  or 
eveiiing  journal  in  the  metropolis :  it  is  also  a 
much  in<»>e  dificult  thing  th^i  most  people  sup- 
pose^ to  establish  a  weekly  one.  Whatgreaterproof 
eoaM  be  desired  of  this  than  the  fact,  that  out  of 
tlie  seventy  or  eighty  attempts  which  have  been 
la^de  to  establish  weekly  newspapers  daring  the 
last  twenty  yeai^,  not  above  six  or  seven  have 
beeo  sucsoessfuL  To.  establish  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  London,  is  a  much  mtMre  difficult  task 
liian  in  a  country  town.  There  the  appearance 
of  a  new  journal  is  a  sort  of  era  in  the  place ;  it 
creates  a  kind  of  sensation  among  the  inhabitants; 
all  eyes  are  on  the  persons  making  the  effort; 
aqd  if  they  display  tact  or  talent,  and  have  a  few 
hundred  pounds  to  expend  on  the  undertakings 
the  chaaces  are  immeasurably  in  favour  of  suc- 
cess. Here  it  is  quite  otherwise.:  you  may  start 
a  dozen  papers,  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants not  be  even  aware  of  their  existence :  even 
those  who  are  so,  feel  comparatively  little  interest 
m  the  undertaking.  Hence,  nothing  but  great 
talent,  consummate  tact,  and  a  lavish  expenditure 
of  money,  or  much  personal  infiu^otce^  will,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  give  wen  a  dfaanoe  ^ 
soccess. 
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I  have  lefened  to  the  number  of  papers  wbidi 
have  been  started  within  the  last  twenty  years^ 
but  very  soon  di«4[>peare(L  Jn  endeavouring 
to  establish  some  of  these^  immense  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended.  About  eight  years 
ago»  a  religious  newspaper  called  *  The  World,' 
was  started  by  Mr.  Boume,  now  one  of  the  sti* 
p^idiary  magistrates  in  the  West  Indies.  It  con- 
tinued for  five  years,  when,  after  losing  upwank 
of  OfOOOL  by  the  nndertakiog,  it  was  incorpc^ 
rated  with  *  The  Christian  Advocate.'  Four  or 
five  yeats  ago  'The  Town'  was  started:  it  ev«i- 
tually  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bendey,  the 
publisher,  of  New  Burlington  Street;  and  betwixt 
the  sum  he  expended  on  it,  and  that  spent  by 
the  originators^  about  5,000/*  were  sunk  in  the 
concern  in  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  circulation  did  not  exceed  500.  It  was  then 
sold  to  the  proprietors  of  <  The  Sunday  Herald' 
for  50/.  So  great  were  the  exertions  made  to 
establish  *  The  Town,'  that,  in  addition  to  en- 
gaging the  first-rate  talent,*  the  proprietors  spent 
no  less  a  sum  than  800/.  on  a  map  of  England 
and  Wales,  which  was  presented  to  the  subscri- 
oers  gratis.  On  *  The  United  Kingdom/  ano- 
ther' journal  started  before  *  The  Town,'  and 

•  Mr.  Kcnnsd^,  author  of  '  Fitful  Fancies,*  and  Mr. 
8.  C*  flaO,  were  asBOOf  the  editors  of '  The  Town.* 
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wUch,  after  a  brief  exktence  of  four  or  fiye 
years,  was  also  inoorporated  with  <The  Sun- 
day Herald/  a  sum  of  nearly  6^000^  was  in 
one  wasy  or  other,  expended  <The  Sunday 
HersakI '  itseli^  which  after  having  in  the  course 
of  its  two  years  and  a  half  existence  swal- 
lowed up,  in  addition  to  *  ITie  United  King- 
dom' and  «TbeTown,  «The  Weekly  Times* 
and  ^M^le^s  Weekly  Register,'  was  at  last 
merged  in  *  The  News^' — ^took  some  two  ci  £hree 
liiousand  pounds  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
prietors. In  1833  a  paper  called  <The  New 
Weekly  Dispatch  *  was  started  It  soon  fell  into 
the -hands  of  Mr.  Morrison,  of  ^universal  pill" 
notoriety,  by  whom  it  was  carried  on  some  twelye 
or  fifteen  months,  at  a  loss,  it  was  supposed,  of 
ni  least  3^000/. ;  and  yet  he  got  the  copyright 
cheap  enough— it  only  cost  him  5/.  The  person 
who  started  *  The  New  Weekly  Dispatch  *  was 
not  worth  a  farthing;  and  yet  hecommenoed  on 
so  independent  a  principle, — ^in  other  words, 
seemed  to  have  so  little  regard  to  immediate 
piroSts, — that  he  made  the  paper  nearly  twice  the 
nsual  size  of  a  Sunday  journal,  while  the  price 
was  only  seyenpence.  It  was  calculated  that, 
though  this  bold  speculator's  paper  had  been  so 
popular  as  to  reach  a  circulation  of  30,000  copies 
weekly,  his  profits  would  only  have  been — ^what 
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4beft  tb9  2ea4er  fiqipofle  tb^r  wouUbave  bem? 
HVhyy  about  tbe  fimftb  paii  of  m  fMrtbiji^:  in 
otber,word%  as  w«0  i^emadbed  by  ap«raoii«K- 
fierienced  in  newspvpe^  wbo  made  the  ealedb- 
tiaDf  tb^  would  bave  been  barely  suffiooit  to 
purcbase  aak  for  tbe  proprietcnr's  potatoes. 

There  are  some  men  wbo  baye  been  long,  well 
known  as  connected  widi  the  lionden  pmssi 
wbo^  by  a  s<Nrt  of  &taUty,  have  &iilBd  in  metf 
newspaper  speculation  in  wbich  tbey  enpfsd. 
ib.  Merle  ia  an  instance.  I£s  '  Itttdligenoo^^ 
bia  <  Weekly  Register/  and  other  joumakb  weae 
all  of  abort-liyed  duration*  But  perba|to  there 
ia  no  man  of  the  present  day  wbo  baa  a(^t  so 
many  newspapers  to  their  loi^  bome^  aa  Mr. 
C  has  done.  Indeed,  it  may  be  augujced  with  the 
oonfidence  of  certainty.  If  you  see  bim  editor,  ri»r 
influpJitially  OHinected  with  a  public  joumal»  that 
its  dissolution  is  not  tax  distant 

It  ia  arousing  to  contrast  tbe  lofty  pretensions 
and  prodigal  promises  made  in  the  prospectuses 
or  first  numbers  of  some  papers,  with  the  fiite  to 
which  they  .are  doomed.  Not  long  since  a  wedi^ 
ly  paper  started  on  0)nservative  principles. 
^fever  was  journal  ushered  into  the  world  amidst 
|i  gjQoateiC^unab  of  trumpets,  it  was  started  i^ 
tb^  pwrppsi^  pf  rescuing  .the  Constitutiim  fram 
4b0d^^s»^^'^  B,a<ilica)sy  and  of  saving  tbfi 
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Churdii  from  the  destruction  with  which  it  was 

tinreateiied  by  infidels.  It  was  not  the  worst  part ' 

of  the  joke,  that  the  two  editors  engaged  to 

conduct    it    were    actually,    in    their    private 

opinions,  .both    Radicals    and  infidels.      The 

crisis    to    th6    country    which    this    Conser- 

nUive  faebd(»nadal  pledged  itself  to  avert,  by 

timely  arresting  the  progress  of  Radicalism  dud 

Infidelity,  speedily,  alttt   happ^ed  to  itself 

It  only  lived  six  w^eks,  and  Coring  that  time 

the  average  of  the  number  sold^-^a  good  matiy 

CK^es  were  giren  i^way  gratis—^  not  amount  to 

thirty.    This  may  appear  so  improbable  to  t)io^ 

nnacquaiiited  with  newspaper  speenlations,  that 

I  thfaik  it  right  to  state  tibat  the  fstct  was  com* 

municated  to  me  by  one  of  the  parties  interested. 

The  number  of  weekly  journals,  o^ing  to  the 

diifiealtyofgetti&g  themtopay,islessthafi  it  used 

to  be ;  and  almost  all  cf  them — I  mean  the 

oldest  established  ones-^havelallen  off  in  c^eo* 

la^ion  of  late.    I  alluded  to  this  feet  in  the  last 

G^ft{>ier.    The  causes  are  tarions.    One  of  these 

I.  take  to  be  the  establishment  of  somany  prbvin^ 

<a«}  papers  in  all  parts  of  &e  country.  Within  the 

liu»t  five  years,  at  least  100  provincial  journals 

hav^  been  established  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  tiie  result  has  been  that 

mfoiy  subseribers  to  the  Londim  papei^s  batj' 

lb 
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diBCondiiued  tbe  latter  in  order  to  take  in 
the  journals  published  in  tlmr  own  respeedTe 
localiUes. 

Another  cause  of  tbe  diminution  in  the  dr- 
culation  of  the  London  weekly  journals^'  is  the 
circumstance  of  many  of  those  persons  who  for* 
merly  contented  themselyes  with  a  weekly  par 
per,  having  discontinued  them  to  take  either  a 
whole  daily  paper,  or  a  share  of  one.  The  num* 
berof  weekly  journals  which  have  been  given 
up  by  subscribers  in  this  way,  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
mudi  greater  than  is  gmcnOj  supposed.  The 
great  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  daily 
papers,  during  the  time  the  weddy  ones  have 
been  decroasing^  suffidently  proves  this  hct 

But  the  chief  cause,  undoubtedly,  of  the  fall- 
ing off  in  the  circulation  of  the  Sunday  papers, 
is  the  establishment,  of  late  year%  of  so  many 
of  the  unstamped.  Of  the  unstamped  journals, 
taking  them  in  die  aggregate,  the  average  cir* 
culation  for  some  time  was,  incredible  as 
it  may  i^pear,  about  200,000  copies  weekly. 
Mr.  Cleave  mentions  to  me  that  of  his  <  Police 
Gazette'  he  rc^krly  sold,  for  many  weeks,  no 
fewer  than  50,000 ;  and  that  Mr.  Hetherington, 
his  republican  coadjutor,  sold  at  the  same  time 
28^000  copies  every  week,  of  his  *  Twopenny 
Diapttcfa.'     These  and  the  other  unstamped 
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papers  suffered  to  some  extent  by  the  strin- 
gent measures  resorted  to  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year  to  put  them  down;  but  their  united 
drculation  was  at  one  time^  what  I  hare 
stated  above.  The  mere  statement  of  the  hct 
must  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  satisfy  every  one 
who  thinks  on  the  subject,  that  the  legal  weekly 
newspapers  must  have  been  seriously  injured  in 
consequence. 

The  London  newspaper  press,  daily  and 
weekly,  is  conducted  with  great  talent  The 
**  Journalism,''  to  use  once  moreSir  Robert  PeePs 
favourite  expreseoon  when  speaking  of  newspa- 
pers,— ihe  Journalism  of  no  other  part  of  the 
world  displays  equal  ability.  The  *  Gazette  de 
France,*  and  two  or  three  others  of  the  Paris 
papers,  are  ])erbap8  conducted  with  as  much 
talent  as  any  of  the  London  journals;  but  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  are  much  iplerio?  tp  the  Fng* 
lish  metropolitan  press. 

As  regards  the  general  diaracter  and  size  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  two  countries,  the  su- 
periority  of  the  English  to  the  French  is  im- 
measuraiblet  A  French  journal  contains  no  ac- 
counts worthy  of  the  name,  of  the  proceedings  at 
public  meetings,  in  courts  of  law,  or  other  places^ 
Numerous  circumstances  of  importance  are 
hourly  occurring  in  Pari3>  and  throughout  Frmce^ 
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of  which  no  notice  U  taken  in  the  ttewsp^^efs* 
There  is  no  3ucb  thing  as  genexnl  intelligence  in 
the  French  jounials ;  and  the  debates  in  the 
Chainbei:^  are  given  so  briefly  that  ope  reporter 
might  do  all  the  duties  of  that  department 
of  the  paper,  himself  An  editor's  labour  in 
getting  up  a  French  journal^  b  mere  amuse- 
ment compared  with  that  of  the  editor  of  a 
London  paper  in  preparing  it  for  publication. 
With  respect  to  the  size^  again,  the  French 
papers  look  absolutely  pitiful  by  the  side  of  the 
London  journals.  Those  who  have  seen  an 
English  paper  sixty  or  seventy  years  back,  wiU 
have  a  very  good  notion  of  the  appearance  of 
a  French  journal  of  the  present  day.  There 
b  at  least  six  times  as  much  matter  in  a  Lon- 
don new8pa|:er,  as  there  b  in  one  of  the  Paris 
joumak. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  an  Englbh  news- 
paper of  the  present  day,  with  what  it  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century*  Then, 
it  only  consisted  of  one  lea^  or  two  pages»  of 
the  quarto  size,  each  page  divided  into  two  co* 
lumns.  There  was  not  then  anything  in  the 
shape  of  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  Par* 
liament,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  at  public  meet- 
ings. All  the  intelligence  the  newspapers  of 
that  day  contained,  was  given  in  a  few  gene- 


ral  paragraphs.  Anything  in  the.  di^pe  of  ori- 
ginal  remarks  or  disquisitions,  there  w^  nona 
Indeed  it  wa3  not  until  1758^  that  the  prac^j 
dee  of  making  original  observations  in  a  paper, 
was  resorted  to.  Even  then  it  was  rather  in 
the  shape  of  an  essay  on  some  literary  or  mo* 
ral  topic,  than  a  discussion  of  any  political  ques* 
tion.  The  first  original  article  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  any  newspaper,  was  an  essay  by 
Dr.  Johnson  in  *  The  Universal  Chronicle  aud 
'Weekly  Gazette,'  published  by  Mr.  John 
"Newberry,  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  This  was 
in  the  year  I  have  just  mentioped.  *  The  Uni- 
Tersal  Chronicle'  was  a  paper  of  four  folio  pages, 
printed  with  a  large  type;  and  Mr.  Newbeny.  the 
proprietor,  in  order  to  add  a  novel  feature  to  his 
journal,  engaged  Dr.  Johnson  to  furnish  original 
articles  for  it,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
great  leidcographer  was  to  have  a  share  in  tho 
work.  The  essays  which  "Dr.  Johnson  furnished 
to  •  The  Universal  Chronicle,*  were  afterwards 
republished  in  *The  Idler.* 

The  character  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
metropolis,  has  been  greatly  raised  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Before  that  time  no 
man  of  any  standing  either  in  the  political  or 
literary  world,  would  condescend  to  write  in  a 
newspaper ;  or  if  he  did,  be  took  special  care  to 
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keep  the  drcumstance  as  great  a  secret  as  if  he 
had  committed  soxe  penal  offence  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Now,  the  most  distinguished  per* 
sons  in  the  country,  not  only  often  contribute  to 
newspapers,  but  are  ready  to  admit  it,  except 
where  there  may  be  accidental  reasons  for  con- 
cealment Many  of  our  Peers,  and  still  more 
of  our  represen'atives  in  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons,  write  for  the  London  newspaper  press. 
In  speaking  of  the  daily  papers,  I  have  men- 
tioned some  of  the  distinguished  persons  in  the 
habit  of  writing  for  the  London  joupals.  Mr. 
Canning  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  were  both 
conn8cted  with  the  newspaper  press,  for  a  consi- 
derable time. 

Among  the  editors  of  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers, there  exists  scarcely  any  feeling  of  jea- 
lousy, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  towards  each 
other.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  where  they 
are  personally  known  to  one  another,  they  are 
on  the  most  friendly  footing  together.  They 
readily  accommodate  each  other  with  any  re- 
ports of  meetings  or  other  articles  of  intelli- 
gehce,  when  one  has  received  anything  im- 
portant and  the  others  have  not.  It  is  far 
otherwise  in  the  country,  espedally  in  those 
small  towns  in  which  only  two  newspapers  exist 
The  animosity  in  such  cases  is  most  deadly. 
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The  editors  are' always  meditating  bow  they 
may  annoy  each  other.  I  have  known  m^ny 
amusing  instances  of  this.  There  axe  two  papers 
in  the  .north  of  Scotland, — ^^^The  Inverness 
Journal'  and  ^  The  Inyemess  Courier,* — ^whidi' 
used  to  affard  much  entertainment  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's lieges  in  the  Highlands,  by  their  abuse 
of  eachother.  *The  Journal^  was  intbebabit 
of  attaddng  <  The  Courier,^  in  a  strain  of  vi- 
rulent abuse,  wbidi  Cobb^t  himself  might  have 
envied.  Not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the 
matter  was,  that  *  The  Courier'  never  turned 
assailant;  but  always  acted  on  the  deieBttve. 
Mrs.  Humby  used  to  sing  a  song  in  **The 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,''  in  wlueh  a  seiw 
v«nt**maid,  speaking  of  the  Knights'  warlike 
propensities,  was  r^resoited  as  exdaiming 


**  To  fights  tbey  goet^— to  fights  they  goe^ 
But  what  it  is  aU  about,  nohody  knows." 


In  like  mannet,  nobody  could  divine  the 
ground  of  the  quarrel  which  *  The  Journal^  had 
with  <  Hie  Courier ;'  but  for  years,  with  scarcely 
the  intermission  of  a  single  week,  it  attacked 
its  unoffending  contemporary  with  a  bitterness 
which  has  no  parallel  in  this  country.  *  Tlie 
Edinburgh  Observer'  was  confident,  on  more 
than  one. occasion,  that  there  would  be  a  regu* 
lar  tfarottting  matehbetweoi  tibe  editors,  and  peo- 
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pie  genenUydumglit  the  Sheriff  of  theeeimt;^ 
miM  in  his  duty,  in  not  binding  oyer  <The 
Jbtmial*  to  keep  the  peaee.  Its  wrath,  however, 
was  confined  to  printet^s  ink.  When  <  The  Cou- 
Mi^  returned  die  blow,  *  The  JoumaT  was  dia- 
oooQifited  at  onee.  Itneverhadanj  other  reaouree 
|1m&  the  publieatiott  of  what  it  called  the  com- 
funAf  otrctdation  of  the  two  papera,  be- 
gtanfaig  with  :^^^*  To  Elgin  there  go- eighteen 
Amrmibfiir  ttxConiififa;  to  Forres,  there  go— 
Meen  Jevnala  for  fi?e  Couriers,*'  If  <  The 
Cornier,'  m  repelling  the  attack,  convicted  <T1ie 
jMRial'  of  the  groBseat  misatatemepta,  the 
answer  was  tfie  publication  of  the  ^compara- 
thrw  iireidation.^  If  it  waa  proved  that  *  The 
Journal'  bhiodered  so  egre^ooriy  in  gramm*. 
tical  oompositien,  Aat  a  adiool-boy  who  had 
made  such  haroc  with  the  rules  of  Lindley 
Murray  would  have  been  soundly  flogged, — out 
came  the  '^  comparative  circulation.''  If  ^  The 
Courier'  quoted  some  of  the  wit  in  which  seve- 
ral of  the  other  Scottish  papers  occasionaliy  in- 
dii^fed  at  <  The  Journal^'  expense,  --the  answer 
was  the  *^  comparative  circulation*"  If  it  was 
Imtitedthat  the  printer's  desril  had  failed  in  lus 
duty,  and  sent  out  a  slovenly  printed  paper,  the 
same  answer  was  forthcoming — die  *^  comparair 
tive  cbiftuhtion*''  In  short,  every  thing  <  The 
Oavski^  0tid  abos*  <  The  Jrasaal'  was  .nie«» 


jaotbysome  other  retpr^  —  ii^r  ^The  JoctrBul^ 
was  i^ver  remarJkable  for  the  b^ilUaQey  ^.pronq^H 
titude  of  its  wit-^but  bj  %\ie  evadaalifig  ^^  e$a^ 
paradve  cir^vlalion*" 

But  by  far  the  most  aULifUsiog  cireuinstaiice* 
tbat  has  ev^r  conie'to  oxy  kaowledgie  raspeclibg 
the  rivaJryof  any  tw:9  cowBtry  papers,  oeeiir^ 
red  sonje  yeart)  ago  in  the  case  oi  two  Westx^- 
England  journals.  As  ibeehiBf  ree<Homendar 
lion  of  all  provincial  papers^  is  the  interest  and 
quantity  of  tb^ir  local  news»  the  two  editorial 
personages  to  whom  I  re%,  priiic^ally.di;^[day- 
ed  tbeir  hostility  to  ^ach  otber  by  a  deadly  ri- 
val y  iu  that  kind  of  inteUigeiice,  The  (me 
journal  was  published  on  the  Friday,  and  tbe 
other  on  Satiurday,  It  oocuired  one  moon^ht 
Thursday  eveniog^  while  bo  of  the  Satntrdar 
jpaper  was  walking  alone  about  half  a  mile 
distimt  from  the  town,  that  he  observed,,  a 
eihort  distance  off  the  road,  the  body  of  a 
man  suspended  by  the  neck  from  a  tree.  The 
vskm,  in  other  words,  had  oommitted  suicide  by 
banging  himself*  A  fit  of  alarm  seized  the 
editorial  **we,*'  lest  tbe  discovery  of  the  man 
iiaving  destroyed  himself  riiould  be  made  that 
night,  and  consequently  tiie  rival  journalist  be 

*  I  am  BSMWted,  improbable  as  some  may  'deem  l^b 
•tOBy>  it  is  strictly  true. ' 
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the  first  to  give  the  particukn  of  a  drcmnstaiice 
whidi  oouM  not  fiiil  to  produce  a  greet  sen- 
sation  in  the  place.  If  Friday's  <  ChroDide '  had 
the  intelligence  before  the  Saturday's  *  Courant,' 
it  would  be  the  making  the  fortune  of  the 
fanner,  while  it  would  be  all  but  the  ruin  of  the 
latter.  What  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  it?  A 
thought  struck  the  conducted  of  <The  Con^ 
rant  f  he  would,  assisted  by  a  confidential  per- 
son employed  in  the  oflloe,  cut  down  the  body, 
and  secretly  convey  it  to  a  stable  of  his  own, 
where  he  would  conceal  it  till  the  foQowing 
night, — ^against  which  time  the  riTal  journal 
would  be  published, — and  then  return  with  it  to 
the  spot  where  he  found  it  A  horse  and  cart 
were  procured,  and  the  deceased  was  conveyed 
to  the  editor's  stable,  where  the  body  was 
covered  witli  straw.  Next  morning,  a  ser- 
vant having  occasion  to  remove  part  of  the 
straw,  discovered  the  body  of  the  deceased. 
He  immediately  informed  some  persons  who 
were  passing  the  door  of  the  stable  at  the  time : 
in  ten  minutes  the  authorities  were  apprised  of 
the  circumstance.  An  inquiry  into  the  matter 
was  immediately  instituted.  Suspicions  fell  on 
the  journalist :  he  had  been  seen,  attended  by 
one  of  the  men  in  his  employ,  taking  something 
out  of  a  cart  and  carrying  it  into  the  stable  on 
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the  preceding  night  He  was  taken  into  cu&- 
tcdy :  a  coroner's  jury  sat  on  ihe  body:  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances,  strongly  presumptive  of  his 
haying  strangled  the  deceased,  transpired  in  the 
course  of  the  ooroner'ib  investigation ;  and  his 
own  life,  according  to  all  appearances,  was  about 
to  become  the  price  of  his  anxiety  to  deprive 
his  rival  of  ^  interesting  local  news,"  when  hap- 
pily a  small  slip  of  paper,  which  had  been  over- 
looked in  the  first  instance^  was  found  in  one  of 
the  deceased's  pockets,  which  contained,  in  his 
oWh  hand  writing — ^he  had  by  this  time  been 
identified — ^a  declaration  of  his  resolution  to  de- 
stroy himself.  ICs  narrow  escape^  and  the  trou- 
ble he  got  himself  into,  made  the  journalist  more 
cautious  in  future  as  to  the  means  he  took  to 
obtain  ^  exclusive  "  local  news. 

But  if  there  be  a  great  contrast  between  the 
feeHtigs  with  which  the  editors  of  the  London 
newspapers  regard  each  other,  and  those  which 
actuate  the  breasts  of  editors  in  provincial  towns, 
the ,  contrast  between  the  American  and  the 
London  editors  is,  in  this  respect,  infinitely 
greater.  As  I  have  in  some  measure  digressed 
already,  I  content  myself  with  the  following 
specimen  of  the  feelings  the  New  York  editors 
entertain  towards  each  other.  It  is  copied  from 
*  The  New  York  Herald'  of  Mav  last,  and  ir 
headed: — 
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<<  FRACAS  IN  NXV  YOEK* 

<<Edkor  James  Gordon  Bennett- wu  naaaiikBd 
in  the  itreets  by  a  rival  editor,  James  Watson 
Webb,  of  <The  Conner  and  Inquisee.'  Tbe 
former  gives  the  following  opening  of  this  afUr: 
— *It  was  about  half-past  two  o^doek^-the  snn 
was  shining  brilliantly — the  sky  was  dear — and 
no  doubt  the  angeb  and  spirits  in  heaven  were 
looking  down  through  that  asure  sky,  towitnesB 
how  brutal — bow  mad — how  villanous — how 
cowardly— how  ruffianly  it  was  posuUe  for  one 
man  in  New  York  to  make  himseli  As  soon  as 
1  found  myself  attad&ed,  I  turned  upon  him. 
Hb  superior  personal  strength,  which  God  Al- 
mighty in  his  wisdmn  has  given  him  for  some 
inscrutable  purpose^  was  altogether  too  powerfol 
for  me  to  contend  with.  The  great  crowd  ci 
brokers  and  others  who  collected  around,  cried 
out,  'Shoot  him,  Bennett^'—' Shoot  the  d^d 
rascal,' — *  Shoot  him  down,  he  deserves  W  I 
wish  I  had  bad  with  me  my  good  pistols,  which 
I  kept  loaded,  in  my  office*  •  .  •  After  a  scuffle 
we  were  separated  by  the  crowd.  My  damage 
is  a  seriitch,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  m 
length,  on  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
which  I  received  firom  the  iron  railing  I  was 
forced  against^  and  three  buttons  torn  from  my 
vest,  which  n^  tailor  iriB  reinstate  for  6<L    Kb 
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lofm  is  a  rent  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  very 
beauti&l  black  coat,  which  cost  the  ruffian  forty 
dollars,  and  a  blow  on  tlie  face,  whidi  may 
have  knocked  down  his  throat  some  of  his  infer^ 
nal  teeth,  for  anything  I  know.  Balance  in  my 
£ivour,  39  dollars  94  centos. 

*^^As  ta  intimidating  me,  or  changii^  my 
course^^  proceeds  Mr.  Bennett,  ^  the  thing  can- 
not be  done.  Neither  Webb  nor  any  other  man 
can  or  shall  intimidate  me.  I  tell  the  honest 
truth  in  my  paper^  and  leave  the  censequenpes 
to  God.  Could  I  leave  them  in  better  hands  P 
I  may  be  attacked — I  may  be  assailed — I  may 
be  killed — I  may  be  murdered,  but  I  never  will 
abandon  the  cause  of  truth,  morals,  and  virtue. 
It  is  no^  nor  ever  was,  in  James- Watson  Webb 
to  intimidate  or  frighten  from  the  exercise  of  his 
rights  James  Gordon  Bennett  If  the  public 
authorities  do  not  choose  to  protect  the  peace 
of  the  city,  and  secure  peaceable  men  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  rights,  I  shall  carry  arms  for 
my  own  protection*. 

^  *  Hereafter  I  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  wear 
pons  to  defend  my  person,  and  if  he  gets  killed 
in  the  street,  the  blood  be  upon  his  own  head.' 

*^  After  insinuating  that  his  antagonist  is  mad^ 
the  writer  in  the  *  Herald '  proceeds — 

"  *  Out  of  pity  to  the  poor  maniac^  I  shall  to- 
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day  make  an  application  to  the  Commisaionera 
of  Bellevue  Asylum,  and  humanely  request  Mr. 
John  Targee,  the  worthy  head  of  that  establish- 
ment; to  take  him  into  his  custody — to  give  him 
good  lodgings — to  treat  him  kindly — and  by  all 
means  to  have  his  head  shorn,  and  every  bit  of 
his  whiskers  shaved  ofL  With  the  help  of  Hea- 
ven and  tropical  bathings,  T  may  be  the  means  of 
restoring  poor  Webb  to  his  long-lost  senses. 
May  Heaven  grant  it  I    Amen/ 

^  The  writer,  after  modesUy  comparing  himself 
to  Socrates,  goes  on  telling  of  the  inward  prompt- 

ings  of  his .     *  I  hear  a  voice,  as  it  were, 

from  heaven,  by  morning,  noon,  and  night,  cry- 
ing  me  onward  in  ^e  cause  of  truth,  morals, 
and  civilization.  Tn  the  mazes  of  Wall  Street— 
amid  the  solemn  chantings  of  Trinity — ^in  all 
places  of  public  resort,  where  the  pretty  mil- 
liner girls  in  town  fish  for  lovers  —  at  the 
kissing  academy  in  Sullivan  Street,  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  smack — nay,  even  at  that 
graceless  fellow's  theatre,  Hamblin  the  hum- 
bug,— this  voice  is  continually  sounding  in  my 
ear,  like  the  distant  voice  of  many  waters,  al- 
most articulated  into  words,  ^  Go  on ;  the  day  of 
another  Athenian  civilization  is  at  hand — a  new 
Athens  will  again  arise  in  another  land;  the 
barbarian  and  brute  who  wears  whiskers^  and 
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attempts  to  hmt  down  trutbi  will  bimsetf  be 
struck  to  the  eartk' " 

I  have  seldom  read  anything  more  rich  than 
tins.  It  is  truly  amusing  to  see  how  **  Eifitor 
James  Gordon  Bennett''  assumes  that  the  '^  angels 
and  spirits  in  heaven''  tocd^  such  a  spedal  interest 
in  him,  instead  <rf  siding  with  the  rival  editor^ 
James  Watson  Webb,  of  the  '  Courier  and  In- 
quirer.^ The  injury,  tfki,  which  James  Gordon 
Bennett  did  to  the  ^^  very  beautiful  black  ooat " 
of  his  **  ruffian ""  rival,  whidi  cost  fofty  dollars^ 
while  his  own  wardrobe  <mly  sneered  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  loss  of  three  buttons,  ^  which  any 
tailor  would  reinstate  for  uxpence,^— is  men- 
tioned  with  ininntable  efiect  The  comparative 
pecuniary  damage  whidb  the  martial  editors 
sustained  is  given,  no  doubt,  with  great  impar- 
tiality.   Boor  EcUtor  James  Watson  Webb  seems 

to. have  been  sadly  .^^x'^"'^^^^''  even  suppose- 
ing  there  had  been  no  ground  for  the  fi^l 
hypotheticaUy  put  by  James  Gotdon  Bennett, 
namely,  that  the  blow  he  gave  Us  rival  had 
^  knocked  some  of  his  inftenal  teeth  down  his 
tinroat"  Then  comes  the  ^^  humane  "  widi  to 
see  E£tor  James  Watson  Webb  safehr  deposited 
in  ^'good  lodgings" — ^whieh, being  translated  into 
yet  phuner  £ngliA»  means  a  lunatic  asylum, — 
^with  his  head  shorn  and  every  bit  of  Us 
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ukuken  shafen."  The  last  is  fbe  worst  cut  of 
all  Depend  on  it  that  James  Watson  Wel>b  is 
inordinately  proud  of  bis  whiskers — as  mudi  so, 
no  doabty  as  Mrs.  Holland's  celebrated  Russian 
heio  was.  He  of  the  <  New  Yorlt  ReraM' 
knows,  that  the  whiskera  are  the  sore  point  with 
Urn  of  the  *  New  York  Inquirer/  and  hence  his 
description  of  the  latter  as  <*  tiie  beriiarian  and 
brute'*  whose  whiskers  should  be  shaved  I  James 
Gordon  Bemiettyin  concbMion,  depicts  in  gfowing 
eelours  Ae  useful  results  which  are  likely  to 
aeome  from  his  eKSttioBs  in  llie  cause  ef  ^  truth, 
moialSy  and  eitifiiation.'* '  Mot  only  wiU  tiie 
^  barbarian  and  brute  who  wesvs  wlnskers  be 
stniflk  to  the  earth,**  but  ^  tfie  day  of  another 
Adiciban  civiliaatien  is  at  hand."* 

This  graphic  description'  of  a  trans-AtlaBtie 
editorial  scuiBe  has  sedneed  me  into  a  short  ^ 
grssBOtt.  I  now  return  to  ov  mett'opolkasi- 
edBtorm  nnd  newspapers^ 

AocnstoaBod  as  the  editom  of  London  news^ 
pqwfs  are  to  take  a .  eenspicnons  pttrt  n  all> 
kinds  ef  mental  conffielB,  one  wonUt  Aiink  'diey 
WDidd  be  in  a  great  measum  insensible  to  any 
attadu  marie  on  them  in  thrir  diaraeter  ef  joof^ 
naUsts.  This  is  the  faot  in  many,  peibaps  in 
meat  cases ;  but  by  no  mesne  in  alL  I  know 
Ike  editor  of  an  tJd  i  oitnHishfwl  London  iMmer"— 
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himself  for  many  years  a  keen  disputant  m  tihie 
political  arena— who  felt  a  sort  of  h<»Tor  when 
Cobbett  threatened  to  attack  him,  and  who  sen* 
fiibly  smarted  under  every  vigorous  assault  made 
on  him.  I  know  another,  who,  having  been 
severely  handled  in  a  review  of  a  work  of  his, 
which  appeared  in  an  obscure  periodical  long 
since  extinct,  felt  so  sore  on  tiie  subject,  that  he 
went  to  the  publishers  witii  a  view  of  getting 
Ihe  name  ol  the  author,  in  order  that  he  might 
l^ve  him  a   sound    cudgelling.    <<  ^K%o's  the 

writer  of  tiiat  article  abusmg  tiie  author  of 

in  such  unmeasured  terms?'  said  the  indignant 
journalist  to  the  pubfisher,'aB  he  entered  the 
shop  of  the  latter.  The  question  was  put  in 
die  usually  blimt  manner  of  the  editor,  and 
widiout  any  previous  <<  How  do  you  do?"  or 
other  courteous  expression. 

**  What  right,  ^,  have  you  to  inquire  ?*  said 
the  vender  of  the  periodical  in  which  the  offen* 
fldve  article  appeared. 

^<  Sir,  I  am  the  person  so  grossty  abused.^ 

<*  We  never,  in  such  cades,  give  up  the  names 
of  our  writers.    It  is  nothing  but  fior  criticism ; ' 
nothing  but  fedr  criticism.  Sir/* 

^  I  tell  you,  Sity*  said  the  joumafisi^  with  ^n 
emphasis  expressive  of  the  deepest  indignation, 
**  I  tell  you,  Sir,  it  is  grossly  abusive  of  me  per- 

VOL.  II.  K 
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•onally;  and  I  demand  the  name  of  the  lihek 
ler.'* 

"  Never  give  up  the  names  of  writers,  Sir ; 
never  give  up  the  names  of  writers,^  observed 
the  publisher,  stroking  his  chin,  and  otherwise 
appearing  to  take  the  matter  coolly. 

<*  You  don*t !  Then,  Sir,  I  hold  you^  as  tibe 
publisher,  responsible,''  said  the  journalist,  at 
the  same  time  swaggering  through  the  shop,  and 
stamping  two  or  three  times  vrith  his  walking 
cane  on  the  floor, 

"  Sir,  I  really  think  you  axe ^ 

^  There  is  no  use,**  said  the  journalist,  inter- 
rupting the  frightened  publisher,  and  signifi- 
cantly eyeing  him  through  his  pair  of  glasses : 
^  there  is  no  use  in  having  words  on  the  sub- 
ject. Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  give  up  the  name 
of  the  slanderer?"  continued  he,  raising  his 
voice  to  a  pitch  worthy  of  Stentor  himself. 

^  Sir,  Sir,**  stammered  the  alarmed  vender  of 
periodical  literature,  "  will  you  allow  me  to—*' 

"  I  will  allow  nothing,  ^r ;  say  at  once,"  ob- 
served the  enraged  journalist,  at  the  same  time 
brandishing  his  stick  in  his  face,  ^^  say  at  once 
whether  you  will  give  up  the  name  of  the  author 
or  not" 

**  Mr.  Jones  T  said  the  publisher,  quite  in  the 
"York,  you^re wanted !"  style,  at  the  same  time 
looking  significantly  towards  the  door  of  a  small 
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Tooxiiy  n^hich  was  tbe  office  of  the  periodical^  at 
liie  back  of  the  premises. 

^  IKd  you  call  me,  Sir?'  said  a  ragged  broken- 
dowti  looking  figure,  quiyering  on  his  pedestals 
i¥ith  fright,  and  holding  the  door  of  his  sanctum 
^mtdorum  in  his  hand. 

*^  This  gentleman  is  the  author  of  i  > 

and  he  wants  to  see  you  on  the  subject  of  your 
review  of  the  wctfk.*** 

The  i^viewer,  looking  with  dismay  at  the  jour* 
nalist,  made  a  slight  bow,  and  advanced  two  or 
three  steps  tremblingly  towards  the  c^itre  of 
ihe  shop. 

<'So^  Sir,''  sidd  the  journalist,  raising  his 
walkhig-cane  frcun  ^e  floor,  and  assuming  an 
attitude  well  calculated  to  frighten  the  poor  re- 
-viewer  out  of  his  wits-^*^  So,  Sir^  you  are  tilie 
l^rson  who  has  poured  out  all  this  seurrilitfr  on 
3QE^.     I  should  like  to  know ^^ 

<Vl  do  assure  you.  Sir,"  interrupted  &e  re- 
viewQi^  in  a  tone  and  manner  which,  wiUi  hns 
ragged  starved-like  appearance,  would  have 
softened  the  heart  of  Nero  himself;  ^*  I  do  ash 
«|ire  you.  Sir,  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  think  I 
have  ^ven  you  offence." 

The  joumaliafs  indignation  at  the  abuse 
heapied  dn  hii](i  gia^e. place  to  aieeling.of  jHty 
lor  .the  abusing  parly,:  when  he*  saw  the  tsAt&te^ 

K  2 
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of  bifl  wardrobe  and  bis  destitate  9^ 
pearanoe  generally ;  and^  instead  of  laying  fail 
cane  unsparingly  on  his  person,  as  he  had  folly 
intended,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
gave  him  a  sorereign,  cautioning  him  at  the 
same  time,  when  he  next  cat  up  a  book,  to  be 
more  guarded  in  the  use  of  efnthets  abudve  ci 
ilM  author* 

The  editor  of  a  newspaper,  if  you  may  credit 
Us  own  eotumns,  is  a  man  of  many  joys  and 
aanrews  wiingjed  togeAer  in  pretty  equal  pn>-> 
IKyrtietts.  ^  It  b  wilii  extreme  r%gnit''  he  an* 
nounces  deaths  of  persons  of  whose  eaistenee 
ke  nev«r  heard*  He  apprises  his  readers  *' with 
lim  most  painful  leeUngs  ^  of  some  serious  aeci* 
dent  which  iias  oecurred  in  some  rraaote  part  of 
tibe  eountry,  though  he  knows  nothing  either  of 
thesufifomff,  or  of  the  topography  of  the  place  in 
which  the  said  acddeot  happened.  But  Ae 
fiwt  ia^  Uial  the  editor  is  a  man  of  uniyersal 
pUlabtfaropy?  hb  sympathy  with  the  distresses 
of  his  fettow  betangs,  is  oidy  limited  by  Hie 
oonfines  of  inteiUgent  ovation.  He  obeys 
Ihe  scriptural  injunction  (on  paper)  of  going  to 
the  house  of  mourning,  and  sorrowing  with  those 
who  sorrow.  But  then  immediately  above  or 
under  the  {laragraph  in  whidi,  tibe  editor  is  re- 
pnsented  as  evenriiefaned'iiddi  soorrow,  you  find 
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him  ^<  extremely  haj^y'^  in  amidaiiGing  to  hU 
readers  that  somebody  or  other  has  suceee^^ 
to  a  large  fortune,  or  been  appointed  to  a  good 
place.  The  sources  of  his  joys  are  thus  as 
numerous  as  those  of  his  sorrows.  What  a  siii" 
gularly  compounded  being  be  must  be  thus  to 
participate  equafly^  and  at  tibe  same  moment, 
in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  whole  human 
race !  Extremes  are  said  to  meet:  in  the  case 
of  the  editor  of  a  newspapei^  they  are  never 
parted.  His  mind,  or  at  any:  rate  his  columns, 
18  a  world  in  miiiiature  of  pleasures  and  pains^— 
happiness  and  misery. 

The  newspaper  is  incomparid)Iy  the  noblest 
and  most  useful  purpose  to  whieh  the  invention 
of  printing  has  been  turned*  It  is  by  far  the 
most  glorious  of  the  tiiumjAs  which  typography, 
m  all  probabiUty,  is  destined  to  aehieve.  The 
newspaper  pre-eminently  comes  home  to  tiie 
business  and  bosoms  of  men.  Talk  of  the  varied 
information  and  utility  of  the  cyclopaedias  and 
ahnanacks !  Why,  these  publications  are  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  news- 
paper ;  it  addfesses  itself  tp  your  immediate 
wants;  affohhi  yon  that  information,  withotit 
which  you  could  not  spend  even  the  day  on 
whidi  you  have  entered, '  with  any  degree  of 
eomfort    Depifve  ua^of  our  newspapem,  Md  pi 
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greater  cakmity  could  not  befal  us.  Life  whb- 
•ut  tkem  would  scarcely  be  worth  the  having. 
What  to  the  man  accustomed  to  his  morning 
paper,  along  with  his  rolls  and  butter,  would  be 
hb  break&st  wilhont  one?  Speak  to  this  point, 
ye  subscribers  to  the  morning  journals,  who  have 
oecasionaUy,  through  heavy  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, important  expresses  received  at  a  late  hour, 
or  other  causes,  ^been  deprived  of  your  paper 
until  eleven  or  twelve  o^clock, — ^say,  have  you  not, 
in  sueh  cases,  spent  a  most  miserable  morning? 
Has  not  your  break£B»t  been  deprived  of  its  usual 
relish?  Have  not  even  the  smiUng  faces  of 
the  members  of  your  6mily,  supposing  you  to 
be  married,  lost  the  charm  which  they  possess 
at  all  other  times  ?  The  newspaper  is  now  be- 
come a  necessary  of  life.  Its  uses  are  innume- 
rable ;  it  addresses  itself  to  its  readers  as  int^ 
lectual  men,  as  members  of  the  body  politic,  and 
as  private  individuals.  It  is  the  first  to  inform 
them  of  any  new  discovery  of  importance  in  tine 
science  of  mind.  It  points  out^  by  its  reviews, 
its  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  literary  and 
adentific  societies,  its  advertisements,  &c.  every* 
ihing  of  interest  which  transpires  in  <iie  repub- 
lic of  letters.  As  to  politics,  again,  it  is  pre- 
eminentiy  its  potmnce  to  communicate  the  asiH 
plait  .infBtmatioa  regarding  them.    Whatever 
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bears,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  desti* 
nies  af  the  nation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  columns 
of  the  newspaper.  To  all  such  matters  it 
has  ah  eagle  eye;  and  not  to  the  politics  of 
this  country  only,  but  to  those  of  the  whole 
dviKs^  world.  Read  yaur  newspaper  carefully, 
and  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  have  not  a  clear 
view,  without  rising  off  your  chair,  of  the  state' 
of  matters  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  I  was  much 
struck  with  an  observation  which  a  pious  Baptist 
minister  made  some  years  ago  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  when  on  a  visit  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
A  newspaper  having  been  brought  into  the  room» 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  it,  saying,  ^^  Be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  have  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
till  I  see  how  the  Supreme  Being  is  governing 
the  world !  ^  A  more  forcible  or  felicitous  expres* 
flion,  as  applied  to  a  newspaper,  could  not  be 
employed.  The  newspaper  is  indeed  a  mirror 
in  which  you  see  reflected  the  mode  in  whiefa 
the  Deity  administers  the  a&irs  o(  the  workL 
As  regards  its  readers,  considered  in  their  capa- 
city of  private  individuals,  the  newspaper  is  an 
article  of  the  greatest  importance.  What  sort 
of  information  does  any  one  want  ?  Be  what 
te  may,  he  is  sure  to  find  it  among  its  univei^* 
sally  varied  contents.  Is  he  a  fuhdholder,  and 
18  itesrous  to  see  whether  the  particular  kind  of 
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atock  he  holds  b  ^  looking  tim"  ot  <<  on  the  4»- 
cfine?''   Let  him  go  to  the  column  set  a{»art  far 
^  City  IntelUgence,**  aiid  there  he  wiU  «t  onee 
meet  with  the  infbrmatioQ  he  desires.    Has  he 
been  ^^  speculating"  in  the  railways,  the  joint- 
:«toek  banking  companies,  the  nnning  associikf* 
dons,  &c,  and  is  anxious  to  see  whether  the 
shares  acre  at  a  premium  or  discount;  or  in  ofch^ 
words,  what  b  the  present  aspect  of  his  qpecu- 
lation  /  Let  him  consult  the  same  authority,  and 
it  will  afford  him  the  information  Of  winch  he  is 
in  quest    Is  he  a  capitalist,  and  looUng  out  for 
the  most'  eligible  inrestment  ?  Let  him  carefiilly 
scan  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  and  they  wiD 
acquaint  him  widi  evexj  conceiTabl^  investment 
whidi  may  be  tiade, — Bank  stock,  all  sorts  of 
joiDt«tock  property,  landed  estates,  bouses,  Sec 
&C.,  leafing  it  to  his  own  judgment  to  decide  la 
to  which  6f  the  various  compedtor^  for  his  capi- 
talt  afToids  the  safest  and  most  profitable  invest* 
moit   Has  the  reader  money  to  lend  ?  Let  lute 
look  te  the  newspaper,  and  he  will  hear  of  plenty 
of  borrow^s.    Or  doe^  he  want  to  borrow  a  cer* 
tain  amount  himself?  Let  him  have  recourse  to 
the  same  orade^  and  it  will  infohn  lum  of  parties 
who  will  be  ba^^y  to  accommodate  h]in,«-becauae 
m  so  doing  tib0y  will  be  aceommodatiAg  theiii>- 
ftelvei,*-fKh>vided  he  caa  give  them  the  requiste 


Mcnrity.  HtihdiTailer  ifliB  v«ttfcofalBejrvai^b^ 
ocdc^  maid  «f  all  woii^  footman,  coactanany  gar* 
dmer,  porter,  enmnd^bcrff  or  anytioing  else^-^et 
bim  be  off  JBftaiidy  to  bia  newspaper,  aad  tbere 
be  irill  &id  sucii  aumbers  of  peiaans  ^  wantiBg 
j^aces,^'  and  all  bavin^  ^  undeniabia  diaractttt 
fromtfadr  laat  aaiployera,^  thai:  be  wfflbaTe  an 
appertusity  of  piddng  aodiliaoniig  aao^  to  auU 
hinisd£  Does  be  mmt  a  tutar  for  bis  family? 
He  .will  fiaud  abost  of  personages  En  one  af  tba 
adyertiris^  cbliuBM,  afl  liffarmg  to^b  tba  Teigr 
•emca  be  i^aate  perfetmad.  Soea  be  maaat  a 
honse?  Tbere  aie  aeoaca  of  Hkemf  in  4>e 
newspapers  ipa  lA  parts  c|  Ap  tamt  and  auk 
urfae^  and  at  all  rents.  Possftfy^  being  a  m^ 
f^  man,  or  one  of  <<  a  naa^-^niorriiBd  eoafAe,^ 
be  woobi  prefer  board  er  fiiiiniidbed  lodgiogs^ 
Very  well ;  there  is  noAing  tp  prevent  Us  wish 
bmig  gratified.  Tbere  tare  4oac9as  of  ^raspectiUa 
families,''  wbowfll  receiTe  htm  to  board,  fad 
faundredsof  bouses  ^*  genteeily  fiimii^ed,''  ^ose 
doaxs  are  open  to  the  young  coupli^  al;  a  mo* 
daiaterent^ — and  no  lack  of  pr^nniikes  of  atten- 
tion to  their  comfort,  to  the  bargain.  Are  you 
a/stranger  in  London  aboot  to  depart  ior  india, 
and  wiflb  to  tnd  out  the  yessel  which  saUs  cur* 
East?  "foa  need  n^  take  a  cab  4oiwn  to  tto 
]leckS'toinqmt:e,^lnd,i|i  ad<titioB<to^e  eapaBSS^ 
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and  iaeottrenienoe^  run  the  risk  of  a  broken 
Back ;  you  will  get  the  informatioii  without  stii^ 
ting  from  your  apartment,  by  glancing  your  eye 
over  the  adrertiaing  oolumns  of  jour  newspa- 
per.   Hiere  you  will  find  that  ^  Hie  IViumjA, 
600  tons.  Captain  Thomas  Green,''  or  some 
other  ship  equally  excellent,  starts  in  a  day  or 
.two  far  the  very  fdaee  to  which  you  are  destin- 
ed   Do  you  widi  to  start  for  any  part  bf  Ae 
country,  and  would  find  out  die  coach  whidi 
win  suit  you  best^  without  mudi  trouble?'   To 
yournewqpaper,  as  Hamlet  saysto  C^eliawheo 
urging  her  to  shut  hersdf  up  from  the  world 
in   a  .nunaery,-^to  your  newspaper,  and  you 
will  at  once  obtain  the  information  you  warit 
<<The  Tdegraph**  or  some  other  ^rAeV  (I'ehi- 
ek^)  as  the  coachmen  say,Btart8  at  the  verymo* 
ment  that  suits  you  best      But  it  were  an 
ekidlesa  task  to  specify  the  uses,  of  the  news- 
paper.    Are   ^ou  unwell?   No   matter  what 
your   c<Hnplainl^    or  howevar  near  the  gales 
of  death,  you  will  find  some  one  adrertiskig 
nostrums  whidb,  if  you    are  inclined  to  take 
his  word    for  it,  will  infallibly  work  an   im- 
mediate and  entire  cure.    If  your  wife  is  dy- 
ings and  you  wish  to  look  out  for  an  undertaker, 
go  by  aU  means  to  your  newspaper,  and  you  w3l 
]mA  ot  dozens  who  <<  perform  fonerals.''    Or 
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«ie  yon  bawited  with  tbe  fear  of  reaiinectioD* 
men,  after  your  own  bodies  sbali  have  been  con^ 
fined  to  tbe  narrow  bouse?  Consult  your  orack^ 
the  newspaper,  and  you  will  read  of  tbe  Harrow 
Cemetery,  where,  on  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum,  your  bones  eball  assuredly  rest  quite  secure 
till  the  crack  of  dooxn.  There  is,  in  fine,  no  coo- 
oeivable  information  which  you  will  not  find  in 
its  columns ;  you  can  ba?e  no  t^ant,  but  it  will 
point  out  to  you  the  meaiiB  of  applying  it,  pio. 
▼ided  always  the  means  exist.  Every  line  •!• 
pregnant  with  information  of  some  kind  or  others 
The  Delj^e  oracle  had  no  pretensions  to  the 
namei  compared  with  the  newspaper.  The  in- 
formation of  the  former  was  limited,,  as  well  as 
often  Mae :  that  of  the  latter  is  unlimited ;  it  em* 
braces  every  subject  both  in  the  world's  business 
and  the  world^s  philosophy.  Its  comprehensive 
gnap  takes  in  everything  on  earth ;  aye^  and 
many  tbii^  which  are  not  of  the  earth.  Tbe 
most  momentous  and  most  trifling  matters 
are  all  attended  to  by  the  newspaper.  It  em- 
braces all  events  which  oqcur,  from  a  revolution 
in  the  State  down  to  the  election  of  a  parish 
beadle.  While  paying  due  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  it  does  not  forget  to 
chronicle  those  at  the  Radical  meetings  of  some 
half  dozen  of  the  unwashed  in  Mr.  Savage'i 


*Me(teife8lmtitolioii,CSrcu»-stre0t*  iBJuxti^ 
pondoii  with  tlie  speeditti  6f  Lord  Melbonmi^ 
die  Doke  of  WeUiogton,  and  Lord  LjBdliitt8l» 
ki  OM  bnmeh  of  tbe  legislatufe»  and  those  of 
Lotd  Joha  RvmbU  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  tfad 
edier^ — you  hare  Ae  aedttioQahintigueB  of  Dr. 
Wade  and  his  democratical  compatriotB  iit  No.  8^ 
llieobald*ft.foad.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  e£tot8 
of  a  newspaper  are  airare  ttiey  haive  a  motfejr 
tttaemblage  of  readen^  and  therefore  they  nnuft 
40  the  beat-  diey  can  tA  please  e^ery  wiety  of 
fMdale.  It  is  no  lees  requisite  diat  the  taste  of 
the  poHliciaa  irfao  swigs  his  pint  of  porter  in  the 
tap*room ;  or  gulps,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Cleaire^s 
termsi  his  muddy  cup  of  ooBee^  be  suited^—- thloi 
that  ef  tfie  member  of  the  Carlton  CSub  or  of 
Brookes'.  And  not  only  is  the  newspaper  uni- 
versal as  regards  the  number'of  subjects  it  em- 
bffnoeSy  it  is  also  e?er  watchfid.  It  never  loses 
'mght)  for  one  moment^  of  any  subject  to  which 
it  has  ever  called  attention,  so  long  as  it  pos- 
eesses  any  public  interest  It  is  the  same  with 
faMfividuals  of  consequence.  It  tracks  them  witti 
dogged  perseverance  from  the  cradle  to  the 
girave.  It  registers  tibeir  birth;  it  tells  you 
when  Aey  have  attained  their  majority;  itau- 
'nounces  their  marriage;  accomplanies  th^iia  in 
^heir  honey-moon  excursion ;  infotms  you  of  the 


fcrtiotialid^of  4heir  getSxag  an  hm  or  heureai; 
QNdges  i  regiilitr  enlry  of;  the  Initb^  of  tU  such 
oet^ding  soas  and  daughters  to  Ihe  end  of  the 
ebapter;  fajH  due  attentien  toeretytUng^outef 
tti^  beaten  traofc  of  life ;  is  most^xemplarjr  iHr 
piiDchiianiqs  their  yioes  at  ^btibII  as  their  yiitaee  ; 
Sf^^ribes^you  of  their  deatii)  imdUle^iicuiitista&Gfls 
uder  whkh  it  took  iJkce^-wheiher  in  ^ 
eousse  of  natare  or  by  the  person's  own  handi 
or  hj  iki».  fasttds  of  aone  otioier  ^  party.  It  were 
in^pbesibkiy  indeed^  ior  ati]Fthiitg  to  eiLoeed  tte 
vigiiantae  ef  the  newtayaper;  nothing  post* 
txrAj  iMbia^  of  any  im^ortaBaoe  4x>  anybody^ 
eiseqpes its  eserwiatehfo'vye;  S^  the impoft-* 
anoe  and  inker0Btef<dse  ^smtpt^ate  ttot'scd»» 
ly  owing  to  the  idiaxaelet  of  ils.  contents:  its 
fetm>  and  the  attasing  Iclifiiitj  <UF  ks  transmis* 
sion  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  eineum-' 
stances  whkh  givi^  a^lAt  JtoivtotitioQs  valiie  to 
it  In  the  ease  of  odier  pnUications»  howen^ 
mtefestiag  the  ^contents,  yonha;¥e  to  turn  oyer  « 
great  ^naliy  leaii/ies,  owing  to  the  ineonvs^i^MMi 
ef  their  fem,  in  sosiK^ing  far  the  ixtformation 
you  want  Not  so  with  the  newsp^)er;  it 
s|^eeds  eift  its  vmed  «nd  cQjnous  stores 
at  once  befdko  you,  so  thai  yoiur  eye  ranges 
over  its  oenlente  at  a  few  gkneos.    Books  and 
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oIlMr  puUicatioDt  only  find  their  tray  eren  iaAo 
loeil  dreulatioD,  slowly:  it  requires  months,  how^ 
ofer  valuable,  before  they  can  be  generally  seen. 
Hie  newspaper  is  in  the  hands  of  every  body  with* 
in  a  drciut  of  many  miles,  ihe  instant  it  issues 
fromthe  press.  I  have  often  been  amazed  at  the 
rapidity  with  whidi  a  newspaper  reaches  the 
hands  of  its  local  sobecribers.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  tnnmpfas  of  good  arrangements,  coupled 
with  great  esertions^  to  do  the  thing  «Lpe£- 
tionsly.  Even  the  readers  of  newspapers  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  die  kingdom,  may  be  said  to 
have  them  InsiEDitaBeoudy*  In  the  short  space 
of  three  days,  through  our  admirable  postoflice 
arrangements,  they  are  i^read  over  the  lengdi 
and  breadA  of  the  land.  Hence  their  news  is  m 
reality  news :  were  die  transmission  of  a  news- 
paper impeded,  it  would  deprive  it  ot  half  its 
interest. 

In  the  above  skefadi  of  the  contents  of  a  news- 
paper, I  have  glanced  indiscriminately  at  the  ad- 
vertisement and  intelligence  departments.  There 
are  some  people  who  never  think  of  looking 
into  the  advertisement  ccdumns  of  a  journal,  at 
alL  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  the  advertisements 
of  a  London  newspaper  constitute  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  its  contents.  If  you  would 
study  human  nature  under  circumstances  most 
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&Youzable.for  an  accurate  ji](dgiiirat»  go  Iqr  all 
means  to  the  adyertisements  of  a  London  news* 
paper*  There  you  will  find  it  exhibited  under  all 
its  varied  phases.  Advertisemf  nts  are  infinitely 
better  instructors,  as  to  the  opkiicHi^  habits,  and 
tendencies  of  the  bumto  mind,  than  the  works 
of  our  most  profound  philosophers.  The  latter 
only  describe  human  nature  speculatMrely:  in 
the  advertiaisg  columns  of  a  London  newspaper, 
you  ^e^  it  practically  exemplified^.  J  take  a 
momitig  paper  of  the  20th  of  June»— the  day  on 
wbidi  I  viMte  thisi-^-and  what  do  I  find  in  thNi 
department  filled  with  advertisemenfis  ?  Were 
I  to  attempt  to  dp  justice  to  these  adyer- 
tiaement8»  it  would  take  up  a  volume  as  large  as 
the  one  now  in  the  hands  of  the  reader.  Let 
me  glance  at  a  few  of  these  advertisements.  My 
eye  first  rests  on  a  column  in  which  I  find  no 
fewer  than  eighteen  governesses  all  wanting 
situations.  A  governess !  In  most  cases  the 
term  is  but  another  name  tor  slavery  and  indigo 
nity  combined.  lean  easily  perq^ive,  firom  the 
tone  which  pervades  thdr  advertisements,  that 
these  young  unprotected  creatures,  are,  in  the 
majority  of  oases,  the  daughters  of  men  who  have 
moved  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  life,  but  have 
either  been  reduced  in  circumstances^  or  been 
removed  by  death ;  and  therefore  they  are  obliged 
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to  sopporttiienMbres.  I  em  also  eamly  pereme 
liiat  tbejr  are  of  a  modest  and  retiring  dispoai- 
tioD,  aed  that  nothing  bat  dire  necessity  com-- 
pda  them  to  appear**  in  the  cohmms  of  a  newi^ 
paper.    There  are»  bower er,  exceptions  to  every 
rale ;  aa^  MMmf  the  advertisements  to  which  I 
refer,  I  observe  one  young  Mka,  who  has  the 
WMft  exalted  notione  of  her  own  quahficationS) — 
ten  tipMs  aa  great,  I  will  answer  for  it,  as  the 
aMither  of  ibe  dattgfat«*s  idiom  she  may  be  em«> 
ployed  to  teach,  will  have  when  she  has  had 
two  «r  three  montlM^  trial  of  her.  Shei^  taking 
her  own  word  for  it,  perfectly  nristfeas  of  the 
Freud),  Gennan,  Italura,  and  all  modem  hu»- 
gfiages,— whiA  flhe  apeaks  wiihlhe  pnnty  bf  ^ 
natives.    Her  musieal  talents  ai^  not  to  be  sat^ 
passed;  and,  in  drawing,  «he  is  perfectly -ami* 
vrifed.    To  ^irown  aH,  eh^  is  of  almost  amiable 
dKspontiott.    Conceit,  the  roKng  paihsion,  is  aa 
strong  in  the  dozen  lines  her  udvertisement  occu- 
pies, as  itwere  possiUeit  conid  bemdde  appear  in 
timt  fimited  space.    In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  tins  advertisement  I  ihid  andther,  intimating 
that  **  A  IPiench  governess  ic(  wanted. '  ISo  En- 
gKsh  lady  need  appfy.*     Here  is  st^idity. 
What  EngHxh  lady  wouM  tiiink  of  applying 
when  -a  Prmck  one   was  wanted.     Father 
the  cottmm,  I  observe  that  »  gardener 
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and  his  wife  are  wanted.  The  latter  must  not 
be  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  there  must  t 
be  no  *^  encumbrance^"  Encumbrance,  it  may  be 
nght  to  mention^  here  means  children ;  and,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  against  any  future 
encumbrance)  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
wife  be  forty-five  years  of  age.  Here  are  pru- 
dence and  economy  combined, — blended,  it  may 
be,  with  somewhat  of  the  Malthusian  philosophy. 
What  comes  next  ?  "  Mr.  Morgan  has  remoTed 
ttoia  42,  Davies-street,  to  24,  Baker-street  V* 
Behold  the  aristocratic  disposition !  Theo- 
phrastus  would  'have  sought  no  better  proof  ol 
Mr.  Morgan  being  a  man  of  a  proud  and  haughty 
mind.  He  is  a  surgeon,  but  be  is  ashamed 
of  his  profession;  and  yet  he  is  so  poor,  th^t  he 
must  inform  his  patients  of  the  place  to  which 
be  has  removed,  lest  they  should  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire,  and  he  be  consequently  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  bleeding  them.  I  Use  the 
wocd  in  a  <louUe  sense.  His  pride  will  not 
«Qow  him  to  convey  the  intimation  in  the  cour- 
teous terms  becoming  his  dependent  condition. 
It  would  be  a  sad  shock  to  his  imaginary  dignity 
to  use  the  words,  ^  Begs  leave  respectfully  to 
announcei''  &c.  ^  M.  C.  wants  a  place  as  house- 
nudd,  whore  a  footman  is  kept  T  The  plai^i 
ilnglish  of  this  is,  that  Mary  wants  a  busbttd^ 
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not  a  place.  However,  she  will  accept  the 
latter,  to  pavo  the  way  for  the  former;  but  she  wifl 
take  care  that  no  situation  **  suit^  her  where  the 
footman  is  married  Immediately  below  the  no- 
tification of  the  housemaid,  is  another  to  the 
effect,  that  *^  A  respectable  young  woman,  aged 
thirty,  wants  a  isituation  as  cook !''  Here  we 
haye  the  proTcrbial  reluctance  of  a  single  female 
to  acknowledge  her  real  age  after  she  has  passed 
her  twenty-fifth  year.  Molly  is  forty  years  of 
age^  though  she  sets  herself  down  as  only  thirty. 
I  am  perfectly  certain,  that  if  I  knew  any 
one  who  had  been  acquainted  with  her  for  the 
last  ten  years^-^that  person  would  say,  if  ap- 
pealed to  on  the  subject,  as  Fontenelle  did 
in  the  case  of  the  French  lady,  under  similar 
drcumstanoes, — that  be  could  not  deny  she  was 
thirty,  haying  constantly  heard  her  say  so  for 
die  last  ten  years.  And  yet,  observe,  she  caUs 
herself  ^^young.*^  Yes,  but  who  ever  heard 
an  unmarried  female  admit  the  applicability  of 
the  term  *<  old"  to  her.  Next  comes  «  a  good 
oook*^  in  quest  of  a  situation.  She  is  <<a  woman 
of  sober  habits !"  As  she  mentions  no  other 
good  quality  but  that  of  her  sobriety,  it  is  as 
dear  as  any  juroposition  in  Euclid,  that  she  is 
a  confirmed  tippler — a  frequenter  of  the  pxy^ 
palaoes^  and  in  all  probability  a  native  of  Ireland. 
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Some  one  has  got  a  capital  set  of  cbamben  to 
let  in  Fumival's  Inn;  "for  particulars  apply  at 
the  porter's  lodge  f  It  is  manifest  as  the  noon- 
day sun,  that  the  advertiser  is  a  parsimonious 
'man.  He  wiU  not  even  give  the  *^  particulars  in 
general,^'  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  because  it 
would  put  him  to  two  or  three  shillings  more  ex^ 
pense.  However,  let  lum  take  his  own  way  €i 
it  He  will  find  in  the  end,  that  he  is  one  of 
the  penny  'wise,  pound  foolish  gentry.  Had. 
he  stated  something  regarding  his  set  of  cham- 
bers, the  chances  were  some  one  might  have  inr- 
quircd  after  them ;  but  who  will  trouble  them- 
selves to  go  and  interrogate  the  porter  on  the 
subject  ?  ^  Andrews  and  Co.  have  just  pub- 
lished a  Guide  to  persons  commencing  House- 
keeping; to  be  haid  gratis,  at  their  Complete 
Furnishing  House,  Finsbury  Square.''  Here 
die  ingenious  and  the  cunning  are  blended  in 
equal  proportions.  ^  The  Guide^  means  no- 
thing more  ihan  a  recommendatory  list  of  the 
advertisers^  own  articles.  Not  only  does  **  the 
Guide''  recommend  no  article  which  they  have 
not  for  sal^  but  you  may  stake  your  eadstenes 
on  it,  that  it  strongly  recommends  as  indtspen* 
sable  to  a  properly  furnished  Iwuse,  effery  article 
which  they  have  to  dispose  o£  See,  again,  in 
Ike  very  next  advertbemeaiv  or  ^ad»^  as  the 
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priBten  call  them,  the  pompoua  and  inflated 
addrefls  of  the  empiric.  He  cares  not  for  pecu- 
niary reward — not  he;  he  is  actuated  by  the 
noblest  and  most  disbterested  motLves  in  an- 
nouncing to  you  that  he  has  for  forty,  or  some 
other  yeiy  lengthened  tenn  of  years,  been  the 
means  of  annually  restoring  to  life  and  luqppiness 
so  many  thousand  human  beings,  when  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  gra:?e^  and  when  given  up  by 
all  other  physimans.  It  is  from  sheer  humanity 
that  he  forces,  if  he  can»  his  medicine  down 
your  throat,  prorided  you  will  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  swallow  it  of  your  own  accord.  And  there 
is  no  disease  which  he  cannot  cure.  He  under- 
takes to  do  everjrthing  short  of  restoring  ani- 
mation after  the  vital  spark  has  fied«  To  throw 
jrou  off  yoiur  guard  more  completely  as  to  his 
real  character,  he  is  sure  to  denounce  all  other 
professors  of  the  healing  art  as  ^  heartlesa  pre* 
tenders."  He  thus  traffics  in  humanity.  He 
does  not  kill  you  by  violent  means  in  order  that 
he  may  fob  you;  the  law  in  that  ease  would 
readi  him ;  but  without  a  compunctious  visiting 
he  will  trifle  with  your  life^  and  quietly  adminis- 
ter his  poison,  till  he  has  sent  you  to  ywa  grave, 
in  order  that  he  may  extract  a  few  pounds  from 
you.  Do  you  see  that  advertisement  at  the  tcy 
of  the  seeond  column,  headed,  <<  An  Appeal  lo 
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the  Charitable  and  Humane,*^  and  co^^taining  a 
long  detail  of  the  calamities  to  which  the  adver* 
tiser  has  been  subject?  Take  care,  if  you  are 
your  own  friend,  of  your  pockets.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand to  one  but  it  is  either  from  Miss  Zouch 
herself  or  some  one  of  the  same  class  of  persons. 
But  the  enumeration  of  the  Various  exhibi- 
tions of  human  nattire,  as  given  in  the  adver* 
tising  columns  of  a  London  newspaper,  were  an 
endleds  task.  To  be  sttre,  men  often  endeavour 
to  throw  a  veil,  by  means  of  their  advertisementSy 
over  their  real  characters;  but  the  thing  is  so 
transfMeojt  that  itf»  qoaa  sA  ibe  slight^t  disoetn- 
ment  can  be  nusled  by  it.  The  simple  ooly  are 
deceived.  Tlie  man  of  penetration  who  will 
undertake  lihe  task  of  carefully  perusing  the  ad- 
vertiskig  columns  of  a  double  sheet  of  *The 
Times,'  or  <  The  Morning  Herald,'  will,  as  al- 
ready obserred,get,  as  his  reward^  such  an  insight 
into  human  nature  as  he  will  look  for  in  vain 
in  ^fiie  works  of  &e  most  dietingiadied  philop* 
'iofbers  of  whom  the  wodd  can  boasc 
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THB  NEWSPAPER  PREBg-PAALIAMENTART 

REPORTING. 

Influence  of  the  reporter§— Fairness  and  accuracy  oi 
their  reports-^Number  of  reporters^  and  their  ar- 
rangementa— Their  literary  qualificationa— Diatin* 
guished  peraonSj  who  have  been,  or  are  reporters 
•—The  regularity  which  obtains  among  reporters- 
Reporting  more  a  mechanical- than  an  intellectual 
artels  at  times  a  most  arduous  profession— Verba- 
dm  reports  not  judicious  in  the  generality  of  cases 
•* Anecdotes  connected  with  the  gallery* 

The  ParUamentary  Reporting  eatabliahmenls  of 
the  daily  presB  has  been  jooularly  called  ^^  The 
Fourth  Estate.^  The  joke  is  one  of  those  in 
which  there  is  much  more  truth  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  The  influence  which  the  par- 
liamentary reporters  exercise  on  public  opinion, 
is  incalculably  great  Everything  is  left  to  their 
owa  discretion.    They  receive  no  instructions 
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from  the  proprietors  or  editors  of  the  different 
journals  with  which  they  are  connected,  as  to 
what  is  to  be  reported,  and  what  not ;  and  when 
their  reports  are  completed  they  are  handed  to 
the  compositors,  without  the  alteration  of  a 
single  word,  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  en- 
largement or  abridgement  being  suggested  by  the 
editors.  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  their  power 
to  influence  public  opinion  is  very  great  ^^P* 
pily,  however,  the  pow6r  which  the  reporters 
thus  possess  is  almost  invariably  exercised  in 
the  right  way.  They  never  allow  private  par- 
tialities or  private  prejudices  to  interfere  with 
their  discharge  of  a  public  duty.  They  al- 
ways take  care  to  proportion  the  length  of  their 
reports  to  the  space  which  the  speaker  fills  in 
the  public  eye,  and  to  the  importance,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  subject  on  which  he  addresses  the 
House.  And  their  tact  and  judgment  in  this 
respect  are  remarkable.  They  know  well  wuo 
are  the  most  influential  speakers,  and  what  is 
the  measure  of  importance  which^  the  public 
attach  to  the  question  discussed. 

It  is  trufe  that  complaints  are  often  made  of 
their  not  reporting  certain  speeches  at  greater 
length ;  but  a  little  inquiry  will  always  discover 
that  these  complaints  proceed  either  directly 
from  the  particular  members  themselves,  or  in^ 
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directly  tihTOugfa  some  of  their  most  intimate 
frtends. 

Cobbetty  when  a  member  of  the  House,  used 
to  heap  his  choicest  epithets  of  abuse  on  the 
deyoted  heads  of  the  reporters,  because  they  did 
not  report  every  word  which  fell  from  Um  in 
committees.  Dr.  Bowring,  towards  the  end  of 
last  session,  evinced  a  disposition  to  snarl  at 
them,  for  the'  same  reason.  Of  all  men  in  the 
world  the  Doctor  should  be  the  last  to  complain 
of  the  reporters;  for  they  have  certainly^  on  all 
occasions,  given  as  much  of  his  speedbes  as 
those  speeches  were  worth. 

Were  the  reporters  not  to  exerdse  a  sound 
discretion  as  to  what  speeches  they  ought  to  re* 
port  and  what  not,  and  as  to  the  relative  length 
at  which  the  speedies  they  do  report  ought  to 
be  given, — the  mass  of  verbiage  and  nonsense 
which  would  daily  appear  in  Ate  morning  papers, 
would,  in  the  first  place,  make  their  readers  turn 
away  with  disgust  from  the  parliamentaiy  re- 
ports; and,  in  the  second,  cause  them  to  give 
up  the  papers  themselves.  This  view  of  the 
matter  has  been  abundantly  verified  by  experi- 
ence. A  recent  confirmation  of  it  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  establishment  of  the  <  Mirror  of 
Fkrliament'  That  journal,  if  so  it  may  be 
was  started  five  or  six  years  ago  for  the 


avowed  ptirpose  of  supplying  what  the  original 
proprietors  conceived  a  desideratum  in  fiie  re* 
ports  ot  ilie  procee^gs  in  Parliament,  namely, 
a  yerbatfan  account  of  everything  spoken  by  hon. 
members.  And  what  has  been  the  result  (^  the 
teperiment?  Confessedly  a  very  serious  loss  to 
liie  parties  who  embarked  their  capital  in  the 
speculation*  The  public  never  felt  ihe  least 
disposition  to  read  more  lengthened  reports  of 
parliamentary  eloquence  than  those  fumi^ed  in 
the  daily  papers :  and  consequently  the  circular 
tbn  of  the  ^  likGrror  of  Parliament'  has  been, 
firdm  the  first,  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
lion,  members  themselves,  and  a  few  public  insti- 
tutions, which  of  necessity  makes  it  very  limited. 
I  believe  that  from  ^t  to  last  the  money  lost 
in  this  undertaking  doiesnot  fSall  much  short  of 
7,000/.,  though  the  work  has  only  been  in  existr 
enee  about  seven  years.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  amount  has  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Winchester^,  Ute  Lord  Mayor.  He 
was  one  of  the  eaxliiet  proprietors.  When  faB 
<^  backed  out "  of  the  concern,  Mr.  Oye,  one  oi 
the  proprietors  of  VauxhaU  Gardens,  engaged 
to  carry  on  the  publication ;  but  having  lost  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  it,  he  also  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  dbposing  of  the  property  to  other 
parties.    It  is  now  understood  to  be  in  the  hands 
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€f  s^cnl  Members  of  Parliament,  of  whom  Mr. 
TemijBon  lyEyncourt,  the  Member  for  Lam- 
bethy  ia  said  to  be  the  leading  proprietor. 

Had  the  idea  of  giving  verbatim  reports  of 
ereiy  speedi  delivered  in  either  House  of  Par- 
fiameat^  been  a  good  one— had  the  public  de- 
sired more  oofHous  reports  than  were  g^ven  in 
the  daily  papers,  the  success  of  the  <  Mirror  of 
Pariiament '  must  have  been  complete ;  for  never 
was  any  plan  more  ably  executed  To  procure 
the  scArvices  of  the  most  competent  reporters  the 
most  liberal  remuneration  was  given.  For  what 
is  called  a  **  turn''  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
a  guinea  was,  for  a  long  time,  allowed ;  and,  as 
two  or  three  turns  were,  on  an  average^  taken 
every  night  by  eadi  gentleman  of  the'  establish- 
ment, the  reporters  made  bom  ten  to  fifteen 
guineas  per  week.  On  some  occasions,  I  un* 
derstand,  some  of  them  have  made  as  much  as 
twenty  guineas  in  one  week.  Of  late  the  losses 
on  the  publication  have  been  so  great,  that  the 
remuneration  for  a  tun^  has  been  reduced  to 
balf  a  guinea.  My  own  impression  is  that  both 
the  public  and  the  proprietors  of  newqiapers 
would  be  gainers  by  a  curtailment  of  the  length 
at  which  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament are  now  given.  It  is  notorious  that 
thousands  of  people,  who  have  neither  leisure 
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^Bor  inclination  to  wade  through  six  or  twelvje 
€<dumns  of  prosing  speeches,  content  themselves 
with  the  <*  summaries"'*  which  are  given  bysomue 
of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  respective 
newspapers;  so  that  the  space  devoted  to  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  is  altogether  lost  to 
them.  I^  however,  more  abridged  reports  were 
given, — exeepting.in  those  cases  where  the  sur- 
passing popularity  of  the  speaker,  or  the  absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  subject,  would  justify  greater 
copiousneosy — every  reader  would  bave,  recourse 
to  the  reports  themselves,  instead  of  trusting 
to  the  summaries,  which  must .  necessarily  be 
very  meagre  in  their  information* 

A  judidous  curtiulment  of  the  speeches  of 
hon.  members  would  be  attended  with  beneficial 
consequences  to  the  counity.  Were  the  dif- 
ferent journals  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  give 
only  the  points  of  a  speech,  and  carefully  to  ex- 
dude  all  extraneous  matter  and  mere  verbiage. 

The  practice  of  giving  a  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  is  one  of  recent  in. 
troduction  into  the  newspapers;  but  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  which  could  have  been 
made.  It  is^  perhaps,  next  to  the  leading  article,  the 
most  attractive  feature  in  the  daily  journals.  I  be- 
lieve, but  am  not  sure,  that  '  The  Morning  Herald ' 
was  the  first  to  set  the  example. 

L  2 


lioB.  members  would  at  onoe  be  depmed  iif 
their  Btrongeet  induoemettt  to  make  lengtfaeaed 
hanmguee;  for  their  greatett  amUtioii  is  to 
«  shine  **  in  the  papers  of  the  foUowing  morning; 
and  most  of  them — ^wemean  the  fourth  and  fifth 
rate  speakers— foolishly  suppose  that  there  can 
be  no  greater  proof  of  the  ability  of  a  speskei^ 
than  the  length  of  his  qieeoh.  In  the  propoaed 
ease  of  giving  oondensed  reports,  they  would  at 
once  come  to  the  resolution  of  strictly  confining 
themselves  to  the  subject  under  consideration; 
and  the  necessary  consequence  would  be,  that 
more  time  and  attention  would  be  devoted  to 
the  real  buMness  of  the  country, — ^whidi  suffers, 
to  an  extent  of  which  those  unacquainted  with 
tiie  proceedings  in  Parliament  can  have  no  con- 
ception, from  the  existing  practice  of  making 
such  lengthened  speeches. 

We  often  hear  of  the  advantages  of  a  division 
of  labour.  There  never  was  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  this  than  is  furnished  in  the  case 
of  parliamentary  reporting.  When  Mr.  Perry, 
late  proimetor  of  'The  Morning  CbronidV 
commenced  his  career  as  a  reporter,  which  was 
about  the  year  1780,  the  morning  papers  had 
only  one  reporter  each.  He  had  to  remain  in 
the  House  during  the  whole  of  th^  proceedings, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  them — a  mere  outline 
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t>f  eourse-^fipom  Die  beghmtiig  to  tiie  end.  What 
aggravated  the  fktigue  and  diflksulty  of  the  task, 
was  the  dreumstance  of  not  being  allowed  to 
take  an^  notes  in  the  gallery.  Reporters  were 
dien  obliged  to  trust  wholly  to  memory.  The  en- 
lirs  number  of  parliamentary  reporters  now  on 
tbe  metropolitan  newspaper  press,  is  about 
eighty.  Upwards  of  sixty  of  die  number  are 
on  the  momipg  papers,  and  the  remainder  on 
Ae  evening.  The  parliamentary  reporting 
eorpi  of  the  leading  morning  papers,  varies  from 
tvelve  to  fifteen.  Each  reporter  takes  a  turn 
«f  three^uarters  of  an  bourns  duratidn.  llie 
moment  Us  time  has  expired,  he  quits  the  gal« 
lery,  his  place  being  taken  by  another,  walks 
down  to  tike  office  of  tiie  paper  for  which  he  is 
engaged,  where  he  extends  his  notes  in  a  legible 
band,  and  then  transfers  the  manuscript,  which 
18  on  small  slips,  written  only  on  one  side, — to 
tbe  printer.  Tlie  printer  distributes  the  slips 
among  the  compositors.  The  writing  only  on 
one  side,  fibcilitates  tiie  labour  of  the  compositors, 
who^  when  five  or  six  of  them  are  employed  on 
file  same  reporter's  copy,  always  put  his  manu- 
script into  types  as  fast  as  he  can  get  it  reaify. 
When  the  reporter  who  succeeded  Hie  first  gen- 
tlemaa  has  been  on  duty  his  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  be  is  rdieved  by  some  of  his  colleagnes, 
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andlieabogoesdirectly  totheoftceto  wrilaoot  * 
bis  copy  in  a  perfect  hand.  In  this  way  the 
thing  goes  on  alphabetiGally  the  whole  lugh^ 
until  all  the  reporters  on  the  dififorent  establish* 
ments  have  seyerally  had  their  ^^  turns,'' — unless 
die  House  should  chance  to  rise  before  the  num- 
ber is  exhausted.  It  is  but  very  seldom  that 
any  of  the  reporters  ha^e  two  turns  on  the  same 
night  They  only  have  so,  eith^  when  two  <nr 
three  of  them  are  absent  from  ill  heaUh»  or  on 
other  business,  or  when  both  Houses  sit  for  some 
oonsiderable  time.  In  that  case  the  reporters 
severally'  extend  the  duration  of  their  turns,  ia 
either  Houses  to  an  hour, — otherwise  they  would 
be  required  to  take  a  second  turn  before  they 
had  written  out  the  first  This  sometimes  . 
haj^ns  even  with  the  hour  turns.  It  so  hap- 
pens, ^ther  ^hen  th^  speaker  or  the  sut^edT 
has  been  so  impcMtant  as  to  render  a  copious 
report  desirable;  or  when  the  reporter's  notei^ 
which  is  pretty  often  the  case,  are  so  eon&sed 
as  to  prevent  bis  reading  them  with  ease. 

When  a  reporter  begins  extending  hb  notes 
for  the  compositor,  he  writes  at  the  comm«see^ 
ment  of  his  first  slip  his  own  name  and  the 
name  of  the  colleague  whom  he  suce^eds,  in 
this  way — *<  ilammond  foUows  Bicbards,"  or 
whi^ever  else  the  jiames  of  tiie  parties  diane^ 
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to  be.  When  he  finishes  his  turn,  he  writes  in 
the  same  way  at  the  end  of  his  slip  the  name  of 
&e  gentleman  who  follows  him,,  together  with 
his  own^  Hie  object  of  this  Is  to  enable  the 
printer  to  arrange  the  copy  given  him  by  the 
various  reporters  in  its  proper  order.  But  for 
this  regulation,  the  speeches  of  the  different 
members  would  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
awkward  transpositions  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  same  member's  speech  would  also  occa- 
sionally  occur.  ^ 

When  a  reporter  takes  copious  notes  of  any 
speech,  it  usually  requires  five  times  the  time 
to  extend  those  notes  in  a  readable  hand,  which 
it  occupied  in  taking  them*  Supposing,  for  in* 
stance^  that  a  reporter  has  a  turn  of  an  hour, 
it  will  take  fully  five  hours  hard  incessant 
labour,  to  extend  his  notes  for  the  printer.  The 
notes  which  a  good  reporter  will  take  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  usually  fill,  when  extended^ 
about  two  columns  of  <  The  Tlmes.^  In  the 
case  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  some  other  honouiw 
able  members,  who  speak  with  much  rapidity^ 
the  notes  so  taken  would,  when  written  out  at 
fiill  length,  occupy  two  columns  and  a  half  of 
« The  Times.' 

Many  of  the  reporters  write  with  much  rapi- 
dity.   It  is  considered  a  great  effort  to  write  a 
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eolumn  of  '  Tb^  Times'  in  two  hours  and  a 
half;  but  instances  have  been  known  of  its  being 
done  in  two  hours*  Mr»  Seijeant  Spaidde  was 
one  of  the  most  rapid  writers  ever  known  on  the 
press.  When  a  reporter  on  ^  The  Morning 
Chronicle,'  in  Mr.  Perry's  time»  he^  on  one  oo* 
casion,  wrote  a  column  in  an  hour.  To  be  sura» 
the  paper  was  then  much  smaller  in  siae  than  it 
now  is»  and  the  type  much  larger  than  that  now 
used,  but  the  disproportion  was  not  so  great  as 
not  to  entitle  the  effort  of  the.  learned  gentle- 
man to  be  regarded  as  the  most  successful  one 
at  rapid  writingi  with  which  I  am  aoquunted* 
The  next  most  successful,  perhaps,  was  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  William  Godwin,  junior,  who,  when 
a  reporter  five  or  six  years  ago  on  ^  The  Moci^ 
ing  Chronicle,''  wrote  a  column  of  the  then  siae 
of  the  paper,  in  an  hour  and  three^uarters.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  cases  to  which  I 
refer,  there  was  not  only  the  mere  manual  ex- 
ercise of  writing,  but  also  the  reading  of  the 
notes. 

The  accuracy  and  elegance  with  which  par* 
liamentary  speeches  are  generally  given,  are 
truly  wonderful,  considering  the  dbadvantages 
under  which  the  reporters  labour.  In  the  last 
House  of  Commons  they  had  to  contend  against 
the  inconvenience  of  being  every  two  or  three 
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minutes  disturbed  by  <«  strangers"  qpeakiag 
in  the  gaHeiy ;  and  very  often  witb  that  of  being 
jostled  about  by  them  "whea  comtng  in  or  going 
out  In  the  present  House  they  labour  under 
the  disadvisntage  of  not  hearing  the  members 
£stiactly  when  they  speak  from  particular  parts 
of  the  House.  But,  perhaps,  the  crowning  (fis* 
advantage  is  that  of  the  shortness  of  the  time 
allowed  them  to  prepare  dieir  rep<»rts.  They 
must  be  drawn  out  whenever  the  reporter  quits 
llie  gall^ :  the  compontors  art  all  impatient 
for  copy :  he  has  no  time  to  lose  in  retouching 
and  polishing  his  style.  That  the  reports 
idiould^  therefori^  be  exeouted  with  so  mudi^ 
fidelity  and  el^ance^  proves,  not  only  that  the 
gentlemen  who  report  our  parliamentary  i^o- 
oeedings  possess  a  refined  literary  taste^  but 
that  they  have  acquired  a  great  facihly  in  coat^ 
position. 

In  faet,  the  great  body  of  the  reporters  hvm 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  university  eduea- 
tion;  and  many  of  them  belong  to  the  learned 
professions*  'Several  of  those  at  present  in  the 
gallery  have  been  educated  for  the  Church  oi 
iEngland^  the  Church  of  Scotland^  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Somb  of  them  have  been  re- 
gularly ordained,  and  have  only  been  induced 
to  turn  tbek  attention  to  reporting,  because 

l5 
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theyliatv  no  immediate  prospect  of  obtaiidiig 
a  respectable  liTing  in  tbe  ehnrches  to  whidb 
thejr  reepectifely  belong.  Among  the  reporters 
are  serenl  physicians  and  surgeons;  while  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  are  ather  Bar- 
risters-at-LaWy  oryoui^  men  studying  for  the 
bar. 

Some  of  the  reporters  at  present  in  die  gal- 
lery are  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  Mr* 
(yDwyer,  of  <  The  Morning  Herald,'  has  written 
several  works  which  haye  been  well  received  by 
tlie  public  Mr.  Qiarles  IXckensi  the  author 
of  <  Sketches  by  Boz,'  and  Mlie  Pickwick 
Club^'  is^a  reporter  on  the  establishment  of  'The 
Morning  ChronicW  I  may  here  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  Mr.  IXckens  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  literarr  young  men  of  the  present 
day.  For  an  exquisite  perception  of  the  hu*- 
morousy  he  certainly  has  no  superior  among 
contemporary  writers.  Mr.  HazUtt,  son  of  tlie 
late  celebrated  William  Haslitt,  who  has  just 
published  the  *  Life  and  Correspondence  of  his 
Father,'  is  also  a  reporter  on  'The  Morning 
Chronicle.* 

Among  the  reporters  of  a  previous  period  are 
to  be  numbered  some  of  the  most  disdnguidied 
men  which  the  country  has  produced.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  among  the  eariiest  reporters  of  the  dehatee 
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in  Piariiament.  He  was  anything)  according  to 
his  own  admission^  but  a  fair  reporter.^ He  saySy 
that  in  repenting  the  debates  in  Parliament,  he 
idways  ^  took  care  that  the  \Vhig  rascals  should 
not  have  the  best  of  the  argument"  This  is 
tantamount  to  saying,  that  he  purposely  weak- 
ened the  arguments  of  the  Whigs,  and  improved 
Aose  of  the  Tories, — which  argued  a  great  want 
of  principle.  It  is  fortunate  the  Doctor  did  not 
attempt  to  write  the  history  of  his  country:  a 
pretty  concealment,  and  colouring,  and  mutila- 
tion of  focts,  we  should,  in  that  ease,  have  had 
of  iti  The  lexicographer's  reports  appear  to 
have  been  very  laboured.  There  is  about  them 
all  therpomposity  which  we  see  in  aU  the  w6rks 
which  have  emanated  from  his  pen.  He  preserves 
none  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  the 
different  speakers  he  reported;  but  makes  them 
all  speak  alike.  In  other  words,  the  Doctor 
makes  them  all  speak  as  he  himself  was  aecus* 
tomed  to  write.  He  reports  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Pulteney,*  Lord  Chatham, 
Horace  Walpole,  aild  other  eminent  men,  in 
such  a  way  as  if  all  their  speeches  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  one, person, — though 
everybody  knows  that  they  thought  and  expressed 
themselves  as  differently  from  each  oth^  as  it 
was  possible  for  men  to  do. 
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Hny  of  the  best  known  anthimi  in  contan* 
ponry  fitentuTe  have  ako  been  parlieroentaiy 
feporteni  Among  the  number  may  be  men* 
tioned  the  late  Sir  James  Macintoeh^  ABoi 
Onnningham,  Mr.  &  a  Hall,  editor  of  « The 
New  Monthly/  and  Mr.  Jordan,  tfie  e£tor  of 
*  The  literary  Gaxette.'  Of  persons  hoUKng  im> 
portant  officesi  or  who  are  distinguiahed  at  the 
English  bar,  that  have  been  in  tiie  gallery^  I 
mvf  name  Mr.  Justice  Dowling^  of  New  Soadi 
Wales;  Sir  John  Campbell,  the  Attoniey  Ge- 
neral; Mr.  Stevens,  one  ci  the  Masters  in 
Cihanoery;  Mr.  Serjeant  Spankie,  tod  Mr. 
Sydney  Taylor.  Almost  all  the  editors  of  ttie 
daOy  papers  have  been  reporters  Mr.  Bames^ 
of  <  The  Tunes;'  Mr.  Blad^  <tf  '  Hie  Morning 
CSuronicle ;'  Mr.  Biddleston,  of  <  Hie  Morning 
Post  ;*  Mr.  Anderson,  of  <  The  McHning  Ad-, 
vertiser;'  and  Mr.  Stevens,  of  ^The  Public  Led** 
ger,'  *  have  been  in  the  gallery.  Mr.  Sydney  Tay- 
lor, of  *  The  Monung  Herald,'  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  a  reports.  Almost 
all  the  sub-editors  of  die  daily  papers  have  also 
been  reporters.  Mr.  Bacon,  of  <  The  Times ;' 
Mr.  Haines,  of  *  The  Herald ;'  Mr.  Eraser,  of 
<  The  Chronicle;'  )dr.  Francis,  of  <  The  ^st;' 

*  aince  this  wan  written  It  has  changed  into  *  The 
Censtitutional.' 


^mA  MDr.  HarWood,  of  <  The  Ledger/  are  among 
tlie  number.  Of  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  evening  papers,  who  have  been  reporters^  it 
IB  imneoessaiy  to  speak. 

I  may,  however,  mmitton  that  there  are  at 
present  in  the  gaflery  dome  near  relations  of  emip 
nent  literary  men.  I  have  already  stated  that 
iiie  son:  of  Mr.  HazKtt  is  a  reporter  for  *  The 
Morning  QuronioW  Mr.  La^  Hunt's  son* 
liioogh  absoit  tat  some  time  past,  may  also  be 
eonmdered  as  one  oi  the  corps.  He  made  his 
d£but  in  tiiat  capacity  in  the  sesnon  of  1885,  on 
liie  establidunent  of  '  The  True  Sun.^  But 
fast  and  greatest  of  al^ffilDr.  Byron,  a  cousin  of 
Lord  Byton^  'is  a  reporter  on  <  The  Hmes^ 
newspaper. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  parliamentary 

reporter  must  neeessarily  write  shorlrhand.  Tlus 

IB  a  mistake.    Some  years  ago  not  more  than 

about  a  fourth  part  of  the  reporters  used  short 

hand:   of  late  the  number  has  iniS'eased,  and 

now,  perhaps,  (me-third  of  them  use  it     On 

« The  Times'  and  <  Herald'  there  are  gentle* 

isen  who  cannot  write  a  word  in  cAort  hand» 

and  yet  are  considered  the  most  elegant  re* 

•  porters  in  the  gall^.    There  is  a  far  greater 

proportion  of  short-hand  reporters  on  <11ie 

Morning  Chromde^  establishment,  than  on  any 
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odicr.  Indeed,  I  believe  tha^  with  two  exc^ 
tioiu^  all  the  xeporten  on  that  journal  are  praoo 
tiaed  flhort-haod  writenL 

The  great  advantage  of  atenography  over 
what  ia  called  long  hanc^  in  the  usual  mode  of 
writing  ia,  tfiat  it  enablea  the  reporter  to  foUow 
the  speaker  so  closely  as  to  give  yerbatim  what 
he  says.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Lyndhiirst,  and  other  singularly  correct  s^ieak- 
ersi  thb  is  of  oourse  a  very  great  matter*  It  is 
a  very  inconvenient  mode,  however,  of  taking 
down  the  speeches  of  members  who  speak  in- 
correctly, because  short-hand  writers  are  so 
mudi  in  the  habit  of  taking  down  the  words  ac- 
tually used,  and. giving  the  speedies  as  spdcen, 
that  unless  the  errors  of  diction  are  very  glaring 
indeed,  they  seldom  think  of  improving  the  style. 
On  theother  hand,  the  reporter  who  takes  down 
the  speeches  in  long-hand  can  only,  as  may  well 
be  oonceived,  catch  the  most  important  lyords  in. 
a  sentence^  and  sometimes  only  the  meaning  or 
idea,  with  perhaps  hal£«-doa«i  ot  the  words. 
He  is  consequently  obliged  to  finish  the  imper- 
ftct  sentence  himself  or  clothe  the  idea  in  his 
own  phraseology.  In  doing  this  he^  of  course, 
endeavours  to  ma&e  the  style  as  ccnrrect  and 
elegant  as  possible.  Hence  second  or  third- 
rale  qaeakers  are  most  fortunate  when  they  get 
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a  good  long-hand  reporter  to  take  down  their 
speeches. 

Nothing  can  exceed  Ihe  teguhirity  with  whidi 
the  machinery  of  reporting  is  carried  on  in 
both  Houses  of  ParHam^it  Though,  as  be* 
fore  mentioned^  the  reporters  follow  each  odier 
every  three  quikrters  of  an  hour,  it  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  anyonid  has  to  remain  longer  on 
duty  than  his  own  ^tum"  in  consequenee  of 
his  successor  not  making  his  appearance  in  the 
gallery  at  the  proper  time.  When  such  a  cir-» 
cumstance  does  occur,  it  will  almost  inyariably 

f 

be  found  to  be  either  owing  to  the  unexpected 
illness  of  tiiie  party,  or  to  bis  being  sent  to  re* 
port  the  proceedings  of  s<yne  public  meeting* 
The  discipline,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  which,  is 
kept  up'  among  the  members  of  the  gallery, 
solely  from  a  sense  of  honour  among  themselyes^ 
is  eis  perfect  as  it  were  possible  for  anything  of 
the  kind  to  be.  So  smoothly  do  matters  go  on 
with  them,  that  neither  the  editor  nor  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  papers  to  which  they  respectively 
belong,  ever  hear,  from  one  end  of  the  session 
to  the  other,  anything  of  their  arrangements  as 
to  time,  or  other  things* 

Reporting  is  more  of  a  mechanical  than  of  an 
intellectual  art  It  is  true  that  a  person  to  be 
a  good  reporter  must^  as  before  hinted^  be  well 
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tBfbrmed,  and  possess  considerable  &cility  of 
composition;    but  beyond    this    nothing  of  a 
strictly  intellectual  kind  is  needed      Origin- 
ality or  vigOT  of  mind  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.    What  more  is  wanted,  is  quickness 
in  hearingi  and  the  mechanical  power  of  writing 
with  rapidity.    In  proof  of  what  I  have  said,  it 
is  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  some  of  the 
great  men  whose  names  I  have  already  given 
as  having  been  in  the  gallery  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago^  were  very  poor  reporters;  while  some 
of  their  colleagues  were  very  ex^Uent  ones, 
though  they  never  wrote  an  original  thing  in 
their  lives.    It  is  the  same  stilL    And  I  refer, 
in  fiirther  proof  of  my  position,  to  the  case  of 
Cowper,  the  poet,  ^ho  was  so  veiy  indifferent  a 
rep<nter  as  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he 
was  induced  to  throw  the  situation  up  in  de» 
spair,  and  was  very  near  throwing  himself  away, 
besides.    Sir  Walter  Scott  was  another  instance. 
He,  it  is  well  known,  when  clerk  of  the  Coutt 
of  Session  in  Edinburgh,  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  world  in  giving  a  report  <^  its  pro- 
ceedings, though  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
outline  of  those  proceedings  was  wanted. 

Parliamentary  reporting  is  at  times  a  most 
arduous  profession,  and  at  others  it  is  comparar 
tively  light    This,  of  course,  depends  entirdy 
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on  t^impoTtaniee,  or  otherwise,  of  the  questions 
dificusaed.  When  what  is  Galled  a  heavy  debate 
ciccurs,  and  it  is  adjourned  for  three  or  four 
mghts  in  succession — as  was  lately  the  case  three 
or  four  times  on  the  CSiurch  Appropriation 
question, — reporting  is  then,  perhaps,  the  most 
laborious  uul  £Eitiguing  work  in  whidbi  a  man 
ean  engage. 

The  sessions  as  a  whole,  however,  have  been 
mndk  lighter  the  last  two  or  three  years  than 
ibey  formerly  were.  One  thing  which  has  ma- 
terially lessened  the  laboriousness  of  the  re- 
porters^  duties,  is  the  adjournment  of  the  Hous<^ 
except  in  very  unusual  cases,  at  half-past  twelve. 
Formerly  the  mttings  were  generally  prolonged 
till  three  o'clock;  sometimes  later.  The  re- 
porters are  indebted  to  Mr.  Brotherton,  the 
Bomber  for  Saiford,  for  the  early  adjournment 
of  the  H<mse,  as  it  has,  in  almost  all  cases,  been 
mi  his  motion  it  has  taken  place.  Nor  are  the 
reporters  the  only  parties  benefited  by  this  new 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Brotherton ;  the  nation  axe 
also  gainers  by  it ;  for  leg^lation  afb^  hal&pasi 
twelve  was  always  mismanaged  under  the  former 
system.  Many  of  the  members  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  to  be  brought  un- 
der consideration,  preferred  the  gambling-house^ 
or  Almacks^  or  their  bottle  of  wine,  with  soma 
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boon  oompanion,  in  the  hotel  or  at  home^— to  Urn 
drudgery  of  examining  the  details  of  measures 
affecting  the  best  interests  of  the  nation ;  while 
those  that  remained  were  not  in  all  cases 
conversant  with  the  particular  subjects,  or 
were  anxious  to  hurry  through,  that  they  might 
get  home  to  their  beds.  Mr.  Brotfaerton  there- 
fore deserves  well  of  the  country  for  the  bene- 
ficial change  he  has  introduced. 

The  salaries  of  the  reporters,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  another  part  of  the  work, 
vary,  on  the  morning  papers,  from  three  to  five 
guineas  per  week.  On  the  leading  journals 
they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  five  guineas. 
Some  of  the  reporters  are  only  employed  duiiug 
the  sitting  of  parliament  When  it  rises,  they 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  journal  for 
which  they  report  They  are  re-engaged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  session.  An  engage- 
ment of  this  kind  is  called  a  sessional  one.  The 
mqority  of  reporters,  however,  are  engaged  an- 
nually; but  many  of  them  have  only  reduced 
salaries  during  the  recess. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  gentlonen 
at  present  in  the  gallary,  are  Irishmen.  Formerly 
^hree-fourths  of  them  were  so.  The  first  great 
preponderance  of  Irishmen  over  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  muted)  took  place  in  the  time  of 
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SheridAn.  That  accomplished  wit  and  orator 
was  tiie  means  of  getting  many  of  his  country* 
men  engagements  on  the  newspapers  of  bis  day, 
and  they,  very  naturally,  took  every  means  m 
llieir  power  to  get  theii*  friends  into  sitiaatious 
in  the  gallery  when  yacanoies  occurred;  or  when 
the  demand  for  more  lengthened  reports  re- 
quired an  increased  reporting  establishment. 
In  this  way  the  majority  of  gentlemen  in  the. 
gallery  .from  the  sister  island  has  been  kept 
up.  The  number  of  Scotch  reporters  is  small. 
It  is  only  seven  out  of  nearly  eighty^  including 
the  reporters  from  the  evening  papers.  Some 
of  the  gentlnnen  at  present  in  the  gallery  have 
been  there  for  a  very  long  period*  .  One  gentle- 
man on  ^  The  Times,'  another  on  *  The  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,'  and  two  lOn  <  The  Morning 
Advei*tii|er,'  were  severally  reporters  in  the 
tnne  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Pitt.  One  gentle^ 
man  has  been  in  ^e  gallery,  without  the  inter- 
mission of  a  single  session,  for  morQ  than  thirty- 
four  years* 

Complaints  are  occasionally  made  by  members^ 
of  errors  in  die  reports  of  their  speeches.  Con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  those 
reports  are  prepared,  it  would  be  no  wonder 
though  inaccuracies  were  of  frequent  occurrence* 
They  are^  however,  remarkably  tkce ;  and  were 
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Ae  public  awsre  of  the  facts  of  the  case  when 
compUints  are  made^  it  would  be  found  that  ia 
most  instances  the  errors  which  are  affiliated  hf 
honourable  members  on  reporters,  are  tiie  pro* 
geny  of  those  members  themsetves.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  it  will  afanoet  invariably  be 
found  that  the  members  who  complain  of  inacech- 
rately  reported  speeches  are  men  of  fourth  €ft 
fifth  rate  talents  as  public  speakers :  it  is  a  Teiy 
unusual  thing  for  the  best  speakers  to  complain 
of  the  reports  of  their  speeches;  their  only  suN 
prise  is,  that  they  should  be  reported  with  so 
much  elegance  and  accuracy. 

Complaints  are  also  occamonally  made  by 
members,  thaf  their  speeches  are  not  reported 
verbatim.  Pretty  speedies,  in  that  case,  would 
some  of  their  orations  appear !  The  plan  of 
giving  verbatim  reports  was  once  tried  by  Dr, 
Stoddart,  now  SKr  John  Stoddart,  when  he  conn 
xiucted  <  The  New  Tunes.'  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  sudi  as  ought  to  prevent  any 
one  calling  for  verbatim  rep<»i;s  in  future.  Hie 
members  made  downright  fook  of  tiiemsdves^ 
and  set  the  public  a  laugUng  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Lord  Castlereagh  ex- 
hibited himself  as  ^  standing  prostrtUe  at  the 
feot  of  Majesty,"  and  as  *^  walking  forwaj(d 
wiA  his  back  turned  onhimselt**  Sir  Fraderiek 


flood, .  one  of  the  Irish  memben^  and  a  great 
fltickler  for  verbatim  reporta»  appeared  one 
SKinuiig  as  haybg  on  the  previoas  eyefiii^ 
mdi^tened  and  delighted  the  House  with  the 
following  profound  philosc^hy  and  bri]li«it  elo^ 
qaenoe:  —  ^*Mr.  Spaker,-^As  I  was  coining 
down  to  this  House  to  perform  my  duty  to  the 
counEtiry  and  oold  Ifeknt,  I  was  hmtafly  ab* 
tacked.  Sir,  by  a  mob»  Mr.  Spaker,  of  lagami^ 
fins,  Sir.  I^  Sir,  any  honourable  gintlemin  is 
to  be  assanlted,  Mr.  Sj^er,  by  such  a  paroel  of- 
spalpeens,  Sir,  as  w^e  after  attacking  me,  Mr. 
Spaker,  then  I  say,  Mr.  Spaker,  that  if  you  do 
not,  Mr.  Spaker,  be  after  ptotectmg  gintlemin; 
like  myself  Sir,  we  cannot  be  after  coming  to 
the  House  of  Parliament  at  all  at  all,  Mr.  Spaker. 
And,  Sir,  may  I  be  after  axing  you.  Sir,  what, 
Sir,  would  become.  Sir,  of  the  bisness  of  the 
eountry,  Mr.  Spaker,  in  such  a  ca8e,Mr.  Spaker  ? 
WiVL  you.  Sir,  be  after  answering  myself  ttiat 
question,  Mr.  Spaker  ?  If  s  myself  that  would 
like  an  answer,  Sir,  to  the  question.  Sir,  as  soon 
as  oonvazdentf  Sir,  which  I  have  asked  yop,  Mr. 
Spaker."  * 

*  Sir  Frederick  was  a  tingularly  eccentric  man.  He 
was  quite  delighted  when  any  one  asked  a  frank  from 
him,  and  whether  the  party  applying  for  it  was  a  per- 
son moving  in  the  same  sphere  of  sodety  as  himself^  or 
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Hiis  proved  a  complete  entiiiguttfaer  to  Sar 
VMerick  Flood's  penchant  for  nerbaiim  re- 
porting. He  went,  the  day  on  which  his  oration 
appeared,  to  the  editors  of  all  the  morning  pa> 
pers,  and  said  he  would  thereafter  leave  his 
apeeohes  to  *<  the  disciation  of  the  reportfaera.'* 
Even  Dr.  Bowring^  who,  as  before  men- 
tioned, b  the  greatest  advocate  at  jvesent  for 
iterbaUm  reports,  occasionally  condescends  to 
apeak  nonsense.  A  few  evenings  before  the 
doae  of  last  session,  he  assured  the  House 
■that  a  certain  measure  had  <^  not  received  the 
sanction  of  the  judgment  of  the  eye  of  puUic 
opinion.'^  It  ia  but  justice,  however,  to  the 
honourable  member  to  add,  that  he  usually 
qieaks  witfi  sufficient  aceuraey. 

Some  amusing  circumstanoes  occasionally  oc* 

one  af  the  most  rsgfed  of  hiscountiy'a  peasantry^  he  was 
sure  to  address  him  as  follows : — '*  Was  it  a  frank  you 
said  ?  Sure  then^  it's  myself  will  have  very  grate  pla- 
sure  in  giving  a  frank  to  a  gintlemin  like  yourself  who 
asks  it  in  such  a  genteel-like  way.  I^m  delighted. 
Sir,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  a  frank  to  a  man 
who  has  so  much  of  the  manners  of  a  gintlemin. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough,  Sir,  to  be  after  telling  me 
what's  the  address  of  your  letter  ?"  The  epistle  was 
then  frani^ed,  when  Sir  Frederick  presented  it  to  the 
party  with  a  low  bow,  as  if  he  were  the  obliged  instead 
of  the  obliging  party. 
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cor  in  connexion  with  the  gallery*  I  have 
Blrendy  mentioned  tjiat  the  most  indifferent 
speakers  are  a  good  deal  in  ihe  habit  pf  eom- 
plaining  that  their  speeches  are  not  correctily 
reported  The  late  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  mem- 
ber for  Galway,  was  one  of  the  number.  Mr. 
Martin — or  Dick  Martin,  as  he  was  called  in  the 
House — though  a  very  hum^e  man,  especially  to 
Ae  brute  creation,*  had  a  great  deal  of  eccen* 
tricity  about  him.  Having  on  one  occasion  said 
something  so  very  ludicrous  as  to  convulse  the 

House  with  laughter,  Mr.  CD >  a  gentle*- 

'  man  who  was  then,  as  he  still  is,  a  reporter  for 
one  of  the  morning  papers,  underlined  the  pas* 
sage,  and  the  compositors  ot  course  printed  it- 
in  italics.  The  circumstance  afforded  infinite 
amusement  to  the  whole  town  on  the  day  on 
which  it  appeal^  and  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, was  chafed  beyond  measure,  not  only  for 
the  ludicrousness  of  the  speech  itsell^  but  for  its 
being  reported  in  italics.  *^  Allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you,"  said  one  of  his  honourable 
friends  ne&t  morning,  before  he  had  seen  any 
of  the  papers,  ^'  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  new  discovery  in  the  art  of  oratory." 

«  Th€  honourable  member  was  the  author  of  tne 
well-known  measure  for  the  suppression  of  cruelty  to 
animals. 


«Oii  the  what?''  said  IXek,  lookiiig  qtte 
amazed 

^  Why,  £d  you  not  speak  in  a  manner  <tf* 
fcrent  fit>m  any  one  else  last  night?''  added  the 
other. 

**  Me  I*  said  the  member  tot  Galway.  <*  And 

fidth,  but  if  s  myself  would  like  to  know  what 

you  mane^"  continued  he,  getting  a  little  out  of 

« 
temper* 

^  Mean  T  said  the  other,  ^  can  you  possibly 
be  ignorant  that  you  spoke  one  part  of  your 
speech  last  night  in  itafics?' 

^  Spoke  in  italics  f "  obsenred  IKek,  kmtling 
his  brow,  and  drawing  himself  back  in  conse^ 
quenee  of  the  tempest  <rf  indignation  which  was 
now  gathering  in  hk  breast :  ^  spoke  in  italics ! 
Do  you  mane,  Sir,  to  be  after  insulting  me  ?' 
demanded  the  friend  of  lour-fboted  animals. 

**  Look  at  ♦  The  Morning  — — ,'  and  then 
say  whether  I  have  not  spoken  the  truth,^'  sud 
Dick^s  friend,  handing  him  a  copy  of  the  paper 
in  question. 

**  Thunder  and  lightning  I"  exclaimed  the 
hon.  gentleman,  turning  back  with  horror  at  the 
report  of  his  speech ;  <<  thunder  and  lightning ! 
And  sure  enough  the  villain  of  a  reporther  has 
made  myself  spake  in  italics  I  I  will  be  after 
punishing  the  rascal  this  very  evening." 
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Mr.  Martin,  by  some  means  or  other,  con- 
trived to  find  out  the  gentleman  who  reported 
his  speech.  When  the  House  met  in  the  evai- 
ing,  the  hon.  member  made  it  his  first  work  to 
visit  the  gallery,  to  take  the  ^  reporther,**  as  he 
always  called  him,  to  task.  The  latter  chanced 
to  be  in  the  reporter's  room  at  the  tune. 

<^  Are  you  the  gentleman  who  reported  my 
speech*  in  ^Tbe  Morning  /  this  mom* 

ing?*' 

<<I  had  that  honour,^'  said  liftr.CyiX-^— i, 
with  infinite  nfmchaUmce. 

^  Honour,  Sir ! — ^was  it  honour  you  called  it, 
to  report  me  in  such  a  way?  Ton  my  word, 
Sir,  I  have  never  seen  such  consmnmate  effiroii> 
tery  ever  since  I  was  a  Mmber  of  Parlimint 
What^  %,  have  you  to  say  for  yoursdf  fer  treat- 
ing me  in  this  way?^  The  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  almost  bursting  with  rage  as  he  spoke. 

^  In  what  way?'  inquired  the  reporter,  with 
the  sune  sangfroid  as  before. 

^  Why,  Sir,  by  making  me  spake  in  italics,  to 
be  sure  \**  The  hon.  gentleman«laid  an  empha- 
sis on  the  word  italics  which  afforded  no  bad 
imitation  of  the  report  of  a  musket 

<*  Mr.  Martin,*'  said    the    reporter,    « Mr. 


•«  Don't  be  after  spaking  to  me,  Sir,"  inter- 
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roptod.Mr.  Martin^  **  You  tviye  insulted  nie, 
8ir,  wd  I  will  bring*-—*'' 

«  Sir^**  interposed  Mr.  O'D — ^  <<  Sir,  if  you 
have,  snjr  ground  of  complaint,  you  know  your 
remedy.    Here  is  my  eaid."^ 

Mr*  (yD here  pulled  bis  card-case  from 

his  pocket  and  presented  his  card  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tkmaiL  The  latter  looked  first  at  the  card  and 
then  at  the  reporter,  as  if  utterly  confounded; 
and,   without   taking   the    card   out   of  Mr. 

O^D 's  hand,  or  uttering  a  word,  he  hurried 

down  stairs  to  the  Houses  and,  almost  out  of 
breath  from .  the  conjoined. effects  of  the  anger 
which,  he  felt  and  the  haste  with  which  he  had 
run  down  stairs,— said,  without  waiting  till  the 
business  before  the  House  was  disposed  oi^  that 
he  had  to  caU  the  attention  of  Mr.  Sp^er  and 
the  House  to  one  of  the  grossest  insults  eyiBr  oi- 
fered  tfk  a  Member  of  Parliament  <<  Sir,''  said 
the  hon.  gentlemaiv  addressing  the  Speaker, 
^  Sir,  you  and  hon.  Mimbers  must  be  aware 
that  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  this  House 
last  night  (Ironical  cries  of  ^<  Hear,  hear.") 
Well,  Sir,  my  speech  is  most  viUanously  re- 
ported in  *  He  Morning f^  of  this  morn- 
ing. (Suppressed  titters  of  laughter  were  heard 
in  all  parts  of  the  House.)  But,  Mr.  Spaker,  it 
is  not  of  the  inaccurate  reporthing  that  Iso  much 
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complain,  as  pf  the  ciTcuinstaiice  of  the  reporthet 
havmg  made  me  spake  in  italics.    (Roars  of 
laughter,  which  continued  for  some  time.)     I 
appeal  to  you.  Sir,  and  to  those  hon.  MmbetB' 
who  heard  me,  whether  I  spoke  in  italics.  (Re- 
newed bursts  of  laughter  from  all  parts  of  the 
House.)    You  know,  Mr.  Spaker,  and  so  does 
every  gintlemin  in  this  House^  that  I  neyer 
spake  in  italics,  at  all  at  alL  (Shout^  of  laugh- 
ter.)    But,  Sir,  allow  me  to  say,  that  this,  bad 
as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.     Will 
you  belave  it,  Sur?— will  any  hon*  Mimber  in 
this  House  belave  it — ^that  when  I  went  to  the 
reporther  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  he  told  me^ 
with  the  moat  perfect  codness,  that  if  I  felt  my* 
self  aggrieved,  I  knew  my  remedy,  at  the  same 
time  handing  me  his  card.  Sir  ?    The  short  and 
long  of  it  is.  Sir,  that  this  reporther  wants  to 
fight  a  duel  with  me.^  _Peals  of  laughter,  sudi 
as  were  never  before  or  have  been  since  heard 
within  the  walla  of  Parliament^  followed  the- 
condiusion  of  Mn  Martin's  speech.  When  these 
had  in  some  measure  subsided,  he  moved  that 
Mr.  O'D       '  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
for  having  committed  a  breach  ot  the  privileges 
of  the  House ;  but  there  being  no  one  to  second 
the  motion,  it  of  course  fell  to  the  ground. 
In  the  last  House  the  reporters^  room  was 
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mmediately  adjoining  the  gidlerj  for  the  publie. 
The  reporters  were  in  consequence  everlastingly 
annoyed  by  ^*  strangers ''  asking  the  way  to  it 
On  one  occasion,  in  the  sesuon  of  18^  a  &r- 
mer-looking  person,  the  very  beau  ideal^  I  can 
&ncy,  of  one  of  Cobbett's  *^  clodpoles,^  after 
having  been  told  the  way  into  the  gallery  by 
one  of  the  reporters,  inquired  whether  he  should 
stand  or  sit  when  he  went  in.  *<  What  you  must 
do^"  said  the  reporter^  who  had  been  a  good 
diMl  annoyed  by  <<  strangers "  a  httle  before^ 
<*  what  you  must  do  is  constantly  to  bow  as  low 
aa  possible  to  the  Speaker,  whom  you  will  see  in 
the  chair,  at  the  other  end,  and  when  he  observes 
yoo,  and  makes  a  nod,  you  may  then  at  down." 
The  poor  nmple  countryman  did  as  he  was 
desired.  On  entering  the  gallery  he  bowed  as 
low  and  unremittbgly  to  the  Speaker  as  if  a  CShi- 
nese  mandarin,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
other  *^  strangers,^  who  wondered  what  it  *^  was 
all  about  f  but  still  no  nod  of  recognition  fix)m 
die  man,  as  he  called  him,  with  the  ^^  big  wig." 
The  poor  fellow  did  not,  in  parliamentary 
phraseology,  <<  catch  the  Speaker  s  eye."  At 
length,  one  of  the  officers,  observing  the  stranger 
paying  his  obeisance  to  Mr.  Speaker,  ordered 
him  to  be  seated;  an  order  with  which,  though 
given  in  a  very  surly  manner,  he  very  promptly 
and  dieerfiiUy  complied. 
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About  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  when  only 
one  sentence  of  a  speech  was  given,  on  an  avei^ 
age,  every  five  or  six  minutes,  and  when  the 
reporters  had  to  sit  for  many  hours  at  a  time,— - 
they  were  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  themselves.  On  one  occasion,  when  la- 
bouring under  an  attack  of  ennuis  and  also 
under  the  effects  of  poteen,  Jack  Flnnarty,  a 
well-known  reporter  of  that  period, — yawned  out 
**  Mr.  Speaker,  will  you  favour  us  with  a  song?* 
A  roar  of  laughter  followed  from  all  parts  of 
the  house.  One  of  the  officers  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  gallery,  and  inquired  who  the 
offender  was.  Jack  flnnarty,  without  opening 
his  mouth,  pointed  to  a  Quaker,  of  very  diminu- 
tive stature,  who  was  sitting  in  the  front  seat 
The  officer  immediately  seized  the  unoffending 
little  man  by  the  breast  of  his  coQarless  coat, 
and  without  condescending  to  give  a  why  or 
wherefore,  dragged  him  down  stairs,  and  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  care  of  the  sergeant-at-arms* 
The  latter,  after  keeping  him  in  safe  custody 
during  the  night,  and  compelling  him  to  pay 
nearly  30/1  for  his  lodgings,  set  him  at  liberty  on 
the  following  day. 

About  the  same  time,  the  debate,  which  was 
about  English  labourers,  being  one  evening  un* 
usually  dull,  Jack  flnnarty,  who  had  but  a  short 
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time  before  been  imported  from  Tipperary,  said 
to  the  only  other  reporter  in  the  gallery  at  the 
time,  that  he.  felt  very  drowsy,  and  that  he  would 
be  after  taking  a  little  bit  of  a  nap,  if  he  would 
tell  him,  when  he  awoke,  anything  which  might 
take  place.  The  other  agreed;  and  Jack,  in 
a  moment,  was  &8t  locked  in  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus. An  hour  elapsed,  and  after  half-a-dozen 
yawns  Jack  opened  his  eyes. 

<*  Has  anything  happened  7*  was  bis  first 
question  to  his  firiend. 

^  To  be  sure  there  has,**  said  the  other,  whose 
name  was  Morgan  CySulliTan* 

^  Has  there,  by  the  powers  !^  exclaimed  Jack, 
pricking  up  his  ears  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
anxiety  to  learn  what  it  was. 

^  Yes,  Jack,  and  very  important  toa*" 

<*  By  Jasus,  dien,  and  wlrfr  don't  you  be  aflter 
telling  it  me  at  once  ?    What  was  it  about  ?' 

**  About  the  virtue  of  the  Irish  potato,  Jack.^ 

<<  Was  it  the  Irish  potato  you  said,  Morgan  V 

^  The  Irish  potato ;  ttid  a  most,  eloquent 
speech  it  was.'* 

<^  Thunder  and  lightnings  then,  and  wky  don't 
you  tell  it  me?** 

<*  I'll  read  it  from  my  note  book.  Jack,  and 
you'^U  take  it  down  as  I  go  on,"  said  Moigan. 

*^  Och,  it^s  myseU^  sure,  thafs  ready  at  anj 
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time  to  write  what  any  Mimber  says  about  our 
praties.    Are  you  ready  to  begin  ?' 

**  Quite  ready,"  answered  Morgan; 

**  Now  then,**  said  Jack^  with  an  energy  whidi 
strangely  contrasted'  with  the  previous  languor 
of  his  manner.    "  Now  then,  Morgan,  my  boy.** 

Morgan,  affecting  to  read  from  Ms  note  book, 
commenced  thus :- — ^^"  The  honourable  Mimber 
said,  that  if" — 

^*  Och,  be  aisy  a  little  bit,"  interrupted  Jack; 
"  who  was  the  honourable  Mimber  ?' 

Morgan,  hesitiiting  for  a  moment — "  Was  it 
his  name  you  asked  ?  Sure  it  was  Mr  Wilber- 
force."  '        . 

"Mn  Wilberforce  -Och^  yery  wdl  then," 

Morgan  resumed.  "  Mr.  Wilberforce  said, 
that  it  dways  appeared  to  him  beyond  all  ques- 
tioi),^  that  the  greatcause  why  the  Irish  labourers 
were,  as  a  body,  so  much  stronger  and  capable 
of  enduring  so  much  greater  physical  fatigue, 
than  the  English,  was  the  surpassing  virtues  of 
their  potato.    And  he" — 

<<  Morgan^  my  dear  fellow,"  shouted  Jack  at 
the  mention  of  the  Irish  potato,  his  countenance 
fighting  up  with  ecstacy  as  he  spoke,  ^<  Morgan, 
my  dear  fellow,  this  is  so  important  that  we 
must  give  it  in  the  first  person." 

*<  Do  you  think  80?^  said  Morgan. 
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^  Throth,  and  I  do  f  answered  Jad^ 

«  Very  weV  said  the  other. 

Morgan  than  resumed.  ^'And  I  hare  no 
doubt^**  continued  Mr.  Wilberfbrc^  ^  that  had 
it  been  my  lot  to  be  bom  and  reared  in" — 

<^Did  the  member  say  rearedt*  interrupted 
Jack  exultingly,  evidenfly  associating  the  word 
with  the  growth  of  potatoes  m  his  ^own  blessed 
country.** 

^  He  said  *  reared,'  **  obseryed  the  other,  who 
dien  resumed  :-*^  Had  it  been  my  bt  to  be  bom 
and  reared  in  Ireland,  where  my  food  would 
hare  principally  consisted  of  the  potato, — that 
most  nutritious  and  salubrious  root,— instead  of 
being  the  poor,  infirm,  shrivelled,  and  stunted* 
cnature  you»  Sir,  and  honourable  gentlemen, 
now  behold  me^ — I  woidd  hsTe  been  a  taU, 
slott^  athletic  man,  and  able  to  carry  an  enor- 
mous weight*' " 

Here  Jack  Finnarty  obsenred,  looking  his 
friend  eagerly  in  the  b/ce, — ^  Faith,  Morgan^ 
aiid  that's  what  I  call  thrue  eloquence  I  Go  on.** 

^  I  hold  that  root  to  be  invaluable;  and  the 
man  who  first  cultivated  it  in  Ireland,  I  regard  as 
a  beneftustor  of  the  first  magnitude  to  his  spede&. 
And  my  decided  opinion  is,  that  never  until  we 

*  Mr.  Wilberforoe't  penomd  appesrance  was  esu 
aetly  what  it  is  here  described  to  Ikave  been. 
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grow  potatoes  mEngkiui)  in  suikieiit  quantities 
to  feed  all  our  labourers,  will  those  labourers  be 
so  able-bodied  a  class  as  die  bish.     (<  Hear,, 
hear  T  from  botii  sides  of  the  House.)'' 

<<  Well,  by  St'  Patrick,  but  that  bates  every- 
thing," observed  Jack,  on  finishing  his  notes. 
**  Thaf  8  rale  philosophy.  And  the  other  Mim- 
bars  cried  <  Hear,  hear  P  did  they  ?" 

^  The  other  members  cried  'Hear,  hear!' 
answered  Morgan. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  House 
rose.  Morgan  went  away  direct  to  the  office  of 
the  paper  for  whidi  he  was  employed;  wtule 
Jack,  in  perfect  ecstames  at  the  eulogium  :which 
had  been  pronounced  on  die  virtue  of  the  potap 
toes  of  **  ould  Ireland,**  ran  in  breathless  hasto 
to  a  public-house,  where  the  reporters  w1k> 
diould  have  been  on  duty  for  the  other  morning 
papers  were  assembled.*  He  read  over  his  notes 
to  them,  which  they  copied  verbatim,  and  not 
being  at  the  time  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  judging  of  the  probability  of  Mr.  WiSmforee 
delivering  such  a  speech,  they  repaired  to  llieir 

*  At  this  time  it  Vas  no  uncommon  thin^  for  all 
the  reporters,  except  one,  absenting  themselves  from 
the  gallery  for  hours  at  a  time^^that  one  engaging  to 
tell  them  anything  which  had  happened,  on  their 
ivtum. 
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i«8pecsti?e  offioes^  and  Actually  gave  a  eapj  of  it 
iota  the  hands  of  the  printer*    Uexi  morning  it 
appeared  in  all  the  papers,  except  the  one 
with  which  Morgan  (ySuUtvan  was  connected. 
The  sensation  and  aurjpise  it  created  in  town, 
exceeded}  eyery^hing.     Had  it  only  appeared  ia 
one  or  two  of  the  papers,  persons  of  pidiilary 
intelligence  must  at  once  have  condnded  that 
there  was  some  mistake   about   the  .matter. 
But  its  appealing  in  all  of  the  journals  except 
oas^  and  that  one  so  very  ohscure,  that  scarce^ 
utyboiy  knew  whether  the  speech  waain  it  or 
not, — fcioed,  as  ii  were^  peopk  tp  the  eondu* 
sion  that  it  must  haTe  been  actually  spoken. 
The  infcrenoe  was  jdain.     Everybody,  while 
regretting  that  the  necessity  should  exists  saw 
that  no  other  course  was  left  but  to  put  Miw 
imberfiurce  at  once  into  a  strait-jacket, :  and 
provide  him  with  a  keeper.    In  the  evening  the 
House  met  as  usual,  and  Mn  Wilberforce,  on 
die  Speaker  taking  the  chair,  rose  and  b^ged 
the  indolg^ace  of  the  House  lor  one  moment  to 
a  matter  wUeh  concerned  it,  as  well  as  himself 
personally.    <^  Every  honourable  member,''  ho 
observed,  <<  has  doubtless  read  the  speech  which 
I  am  represented  as  haviiig  made  on  the  previous 
night    With  the  permission  of  the  House  I  will 
read  it"    (Here  the  honourable  member  read 
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the  qpeech  amidst  deafening  roars  of  laughter.) 
^  I  can  assure  hon.  members  that  no  one  could 
faaye  read  this  speech  with  more  surprise  than  I 
myself  did  this  morning  when  I  found  the  paper 
on  my  breakfisfit-table.  For  myself  personally, 
I  care  but  little  about  it,  though  if  I  were  ca- 
pable of  uttering  such  nonsense  as  is  here  put 
into  my  mouth,  lijB  high  time  that,  instead  of 
bring  a  member  of  this  House,  I  were  an  inmate 
of  some  lunatic  asylum.  It  is  for  the  dignity  of 
ihb  House  that  I  feel  concerned;  for  if  honour- 
able members  were  capable  of  listening  to  such 
nonsense,  supposing  me  capable  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  it,  it  w^re  much  more  appropriate 
to  call  this  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of 
farces,  than  a  place  for  the  legislative  delibera- 
tions of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.** 

It  was  proposed  by  some  members  to  call  the 
printers  of  the  different  papers  in  which  the 
speedi  appeared,  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  for  a 
breach  of  privilege ;  but  the  matter  was  eventu« 
ally  allowed  to  drop. 


iari 


CHAPTER  VL 

PERIODICAL  L1T£RATUB&-.TUS  QUJUU 
TERLY  REVIEWS. 


Owenl  Remarks— The  Quarterlj  Renew— Tbe  Lon- 
don and  Wcftmimter  Reriew*— The  Foreign  Quar. 
UAf  Reriew-i-The  BrMak  and  Foreign  Beriew— 
The  DiibUD  Reritw; 

Whether  our  literature  genecaUy  baa  advaoood 
or  retrograded  aince  the  begimung  of  the  present 
century,  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  now  called 
on  to  discuss*  It  is  one,  I  doubt  not,  on  whieb 
a  difference  of  opimon  prevails;  but  it  must  be 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  thac  during  the  period 
referred  to  our  periodicail  filerature  has  under* 
gone  a  change  as  beneicial  as  it  is  extensiye. 
The  periodical  literature  of  the  last  century  is, 
when  compared  with  ours,  hardly  deservii^  the 
name.  It  was  a  yery  rare  circumstance  for  any 
autbor  of  eminence  to  contribute  even  anony-^ 
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inously,  to  ike  periodicals  of  the  eighteenth  oeiH 
'tury.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  of  the  few 
who  may  have  done  so,  ever  did  it  openly.  The 
case  is  different  now.  Perhaps  there  is  not,  at 
this  m(»nent,  a  sihgle  individual  of  any  distinc- 
tion in  our  current  literature^  who  has  not  en^ 
riched  our  reviews  and  magazines  by  occasional 
articles.  Many  of  bur  most  gifted  and  successful 
literati,  it  is  well  known,  are  regular  contributors 
to  our  periodical  Uterature-  I  could  mention  the 
names  oi  Campbell,  Marryat,  Southey,  and  a 
hundred  others,  among  our  own  sex?  And  are 
not  the  names  of  Lady  Morgan,  Mrs.  S,  C 
Hall,  Miss  Landon,  &&,  in  the  finale  world» 
known  as  well  by  their  articles  in  periodicals^ 
as  by  their  larger  and  detached  works. 

The  great  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  the  character  ctf  our  perw 
odicals,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  practice 
which  has  been  introduced  of  paying  for  con* 
tributions.  Dr.  Johnson  once  observed,,  that 
none  but  a  blockhead  would  think  of  writm^ 
unless  he  were  paid  for  his  labour.  There  is 
more  truth  in  the  observation  than  has  been 
usually  supposed*  It  will  generally  be  found 
that  persons  of  talent  wiU  not  rack  their  brains 
for  nothing.  If  first-rate  matter  is  to  be  pro* 
cured,  a  corresponding  price  must  be  paid  for  it. 
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Hie  late  Mr.  OonstBUe,  of  Edmburgh,  was  fhe 
lint  to  introduce  the  practice  of  paying  for  oon- 
tribations  to  magaasines  and  reviews  in  Scotland ; 
and  to  Mr*  Murray,  1  belieTe^  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  done  the  same  in  EnghuKL 
Tlie  rate  at  which  periodical  literature  is  usually 
paid  for  will  be  adverted  to  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  lea^ng  periodicals  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  the  meantime  I  may  mention  that 
Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Ck>Ibum'are,  and  always 
have  been,  two  most  liberal  rewarders  of  ap^ 
proved  contributors  to  thdr  periodicals. 

In  regard  again  to  the  number  and  drcnlation 
of  our  present  periodicals,  we  are  still  farther 
before  our  ancestors  of  the  last  century,  than  in 
the  character  of  their  literature.  I  am  coi^ 
vinced  that  for  every  literary  journal  which 
existed  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  there  are  now 
ten  or  twelve.  The  dillerence  in  circulation  is 
still  more  in  our  fovour.  Tlie  highest  drinilation 
which  periodicals  before  the  present  century  pos- 
sessed  could  not  have  exceeded  2^000  copies. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  circulation 
of  the  *  Monthly  Review,*  by  forthe  most  respect- 
able and  talented  of  the  periodicals  of  the  last 
century,  did  not  exceed  that  number.  This,  in 
many  cases,  would  be  no  circulation  at  all  at  the 
present  time.  What  the  actual  curculatibn  of  the 
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Ittdi&g  peiiodicab  18,  vill  be  seen  when  I  refer 
to  the  various  journals  in  detail 

It  has  been  objected  to  Ae  preyalenee  ^ 
periodical  literature  '^mong  us,  t^t  it  has  ge- 
nerated a  taste  for  light  or  superficial  readings 
to  the  negleet  ot  works  con1»ining  solid  informa- 
tion and  of  estaUished  repntation.  The  assiimp* 
tion  ibat  standard  works  are  neglected  at  the 
paresent  day,  is'  dtogether  ^rouncfiess.  They 
are,  on  lite  contrary,  purchaseld  and*  read  to  a 
joxkdtk  gt&ABT  extent  l^an  ever*  Ask  a  book* 
seller-— thebest  pbsnble  authority  in  such  aease — 
bow  the  &ct  stands,  and  he  will  teU  you  at  once, 
iliat  tiie  demand  for  Ibe  worii:s  of  Siakspeare^ 
Miltcm,  Pope,  Addison,  Hime,  Gibbon,  John^ 
8on^  Robertson,  &c,  has  kept  pdcei  wiii  the  in* 
ereaded  demand  for  periodical  literature.  But 
why  put  the  question  to  any  bne^  when  we  have 
the  evidence  of  our  own  ears  and  eyes  on  the 
subject  ?  Are  not  new  editions,  in  every  variety 
of  form,  and  at  every  price,  annooneed  eveiy 
day,  of  the  works  of  the  authors  I  have  nia»* 
tionied  ?  And  do  we  not  find  those  works  in 
every  house  we  have  occasion  to  visit  ?  Better 
proof  BtQl — do  we  not  find  them  in  the  heads 
of  almost  every  one  with  whom  we  happen  to 
converse? 

So  far  from  periodical  literature,  when,  like 
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001%  of  a  retpeetaUe  dbaracter,  exciliBg  «^ 
iqurioas  inflttenoe  on  works  of  mmt,  it  mvatf  m 
the  nature  of  ifaiiigi»  pioduce  a  quite  omtrary 
eftet  It  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  abnoet 
erery  leading  joomaJ^  and  it  is  the  only  one  ci 
HMOiy,  to  bring  before  tlie  pnblie  those  works 
irtueh  display  the  greatest  talent,  and  tocoMgn 
to  obUvion  those  whidi  are  worthless.  It  will 
baldly  be  disputed  that  Aese  journalists  who 
disduffge  their  duty  in  this  reqpeet  intb  judg- 
nent  and  inpartiafity^  are  most  effeetive  mix- 
iliaiiesia  the  cause  of  general  literature.  That 
tfaeiw  are  some  periodicals^  whidi,  being  the* 
property,  are  prostttuted  to  serve  tibe  purposes^ 
of  particular  indiridualsi  is  not  to  be  demed. 
The  eases  of  thia  kind^  hoverer^  are  compa^ 
ratirely  fr w»  In  the  migority  of  casea^  oi»  pe» 
riodicab  are  conducted  on  most  honouraUa 
priac^les» 

It  is  an  ai^owledged  fact,  that,  but  for  the 
assistance  of  our  periodicalsi  many  of  the  moat 
talented  authors  which  this  country  has  pro*- 
duced,  would  never  have  been  known  to  public 
hmt^  but  would»  like  the  violet  of  the  wilder-- 

"  Been  born  to  bhulk  unseen^ 
Ami  waste  Uieir  fragrance  in  the  desert  air;^ 

£ven  the  most  stupendkwa  filerary  work  t» 
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wbich  llie  creative  powers  of  human  genius  ever 
gave  birth — <  The  Paradbe  Lost**  of  Milton — 
was  suffered  for  many  years  to  linger  in  ob- 
scurity, until  Addison,  in  his  periodical  '  Sfeo^ 
tator/  pointed  out  its  innumerable  and  match- 
less beauties.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  the 
supposition,  that  but  for  the  recommendatory 
criticism  of  Addison,  the  *  Paradise  Lost'  would 
never .  have  had  the  moderate  fortune  ci  reach- 
ing even  a  second  edition :  indeed,  its  very  ex« 
istence  might  have  been  unknown  at  the  preseirt 
day. 

In  more  modem  tirnes^  the  insUnces  are  in- 
numerable, in  wbich  our  greatest  au&ors  owe 
their  deserved  popularity  entirely  to  the  influ-' 
ence  of  our  periodical  literature*  I  could  name 
many  instances  of  writers  themselves  being  per- 
fectly conscious,  and  willing  to  acknowledge, 
that  but  for  the  assistance  which  periodical 
literature  has  extended  to  them,  their  names 
and  their  works  would  have  been  equally  un- 
known. There  are  others,  agun,  among  the 
popular  authors  of  the  present  time  who,  in 
consequence  of  other  adventitious  circumstances, 
would,  perhaps,  have  attained  to  a  certain  degree 
of  eminence  without  the  aids  of  periodical  lite- 
rature, but  who  are,  nevertheless,  indebted  to  it 
for  the  &r  ^eater  portion  of  their  fame.    The 
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BOfds  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  example,  mig^t 
httfe  been  read  and  admired  to  a  certain  extend 
had  lliere  been  no  periodical  in  existence  during 
the  term  of  his  literary  career;  but  I  appeal  to 
Aote  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literaiy  ibr- 
tunea  of  that  singular  man,  whether,  in  such  a 
caae^  his  works  would  have  attained  a  tenth 
part*  ci  die  circulation  of  whioh  they  can 
boast,  or  himself  a  tenth  part  of  the  laurels 
which  were  weaved  around  his  brow.  The  same 
obeenrations  apply  with  equal  truth  to  many 
others  of  our  most  popular  authors. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  our  perio- 
dicals have  been  of  signal  benefit  to  hterature 
*in  generaL  I  allude  to  the  fiidlities  they  afibrd 
to  men  of  genius  for  developing  their  talents.  I 
referred  in  a  previous  chapter  to  the  just 
observatioii  of  Quintilian,  that  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses often  lie  concealed  There  is  iirfnitely 
less  chance  of  this  now  than  when  the  observa- 
tion was  originally  made.  Periodical  literature, 
in  the  sense  in  whioh  the  terms  are  now  goierally 
miderstood,  was  then  whoUy  unknown.  The  per- 
son who  then  published-Mf  the  wcMrd  be  applica- 
ble to  the  written  works  of  QnintiUatfs  time — 
must  have  done  so  at  so  enormous  an  expense, 
as  to  frighten  most  men  fit>m  becoming  authors. 
lliegreatest  geniusesmust  consequently,  in  many 
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instances,  have  passed  through  lift^  unnoticed 
a&d  unknown.  The  case  is  quite  otherwise 
now*  -  Any  man,  however  humble  his  station  in 
life,  possessed  of  literary  talents  of  a  superior 
order,  has  abundant  opportunities  furnished  him  • 
of  benefiting  himself  and  gratifying  the  worlc^ 
by  displaying  bis  abilities  in  the  pages  of  our 
magasines  and  reviews.  They  are  open  to  him, 
without  subjecting  him  to  any  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. Nor  is  this  all  Should  be  feel  that  diA- 
dence,  which  is  usually  the  accompaniment  ci 
genius,  and  personally  shrink  from  the  public 
gaze,  he  can  pubHsh  his  articles  anonymously, 
and  tiius  ascertain  what  the  public  opinion  is 
regarding  bis  writings^  without  any  one  knowing 
whose  tiiose  writings  are. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantagoB  of  periodical 
literature.  Let  me  now  glanoe  at  the  leading 
metropolitan  journals  of  the  present  time. 

The  Quarterly  Review  first  appeared  in 
1809.  It  was  started  ratiier  as  a  political  oppo- 
nent to  the  '^'Edinbufgh'  Review,'  than  as  a 
bookseOer^s  speculation.  It  soon  raised  itself  to 
distiiiction.  Toryinn  was  then  the  lord  of  the 
ascendant  in  aH  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
in  the  councas  of  tiie  King,  and  the  Tories  nar* 
turaOy  hailed  the'  appearance  (^  an  organ  con*' 
ducted  on  tiie  same  pla4  sod  puUished  it  tiie 
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intervals  of*  time,  as  the  great  Levia* 
tbaii  of  the  north.  The  talent,  too^  embarked 
in  the'  outset  in  <  Hie  Quarterly/  was  of  an 
order  and  variety  irfdch  could  scarcely  fril  te 

•  attract  attention  to  it  The  late  Mr.  Gifford,  a 
gentieman  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  and 
especially  for  the  remorseless  severity  with 
wl)ich  he  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  hb  poli- 
tical opponents,  was  entrusted  with  tiie  ecfitorial 
management  of  *  The  Quarterly/  The  salt  and 
pepper  whidi  had  been  so  yisible  in  most  (rf 
Mr.  Chord's  previous  productions,  were  soon 
peroeiTed  in  tiie  articles  of  that  joumaL  He 
wrotelargely  for  the  workfaimsel^  applying  tiielaali 
with  a  merciless  force  to  all  who  chanced  to  incur 
Us  displeasure.  The  contributors,  for  the  most 
part,  Mlowed  the  example  of  tiie  editor;  and, 
consequmtly,  the  new  periodical  became  the 
terror  of  the  leading  authors  of  the  perioci^  espe» 
oiaUy  of  those  whose  politics  wore  a  liberal 
hue. 

Mr.  Oiflbrd  had  dnefly  brought  himself  into 
notioe  as  a  critic  by  his  artides  in  <  The  Anti* 
Jacobin  Review,'  in  the  management  of  which  he 
had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Canning.  The 
latter  g^iUeman  and  several  of  the  other  most 

*  distinguished  contributors  to  ^  Hie  Ai^k-Jacobin,' 
f umlUied  articles  for  the  new  orgui  of  Totyiim. 
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Mr.  Canning  often  wrote  for  <  The  Quarterly' 
during  the  editorial  dynasty  of  Mr.  Gifford.  It 
was  a  singular  coincidence-  that  after  being  so 
long  associated  together  in  literary  pursiuts  there 
should  have  beoi  so  short  an  interval  of  time  be- 
tween their  respective  deaths. 

Mr.  Gifford  was  not  only  the  first  editor  of 
*  The  Quarterly,'  but  to  him  belonged  the  honour 
of  originating  the  idea.  He  proposed  the  thing 
to  the  pubUsher  of  *  The  Monthly  Review  ;*  but 
the  latter  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
proposal,  thinking  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  success.  Mr.  Gifford  then  made  the 
proposal  to  Mr  Murray,  at  that  time  a  book- 
seller  of  no  great  note  in  Fleet-street,  and  he  at 
once  went  into  Mr.  Gifford's  views.  The  ar- 
rangement was  soon  come  to  between  the  par- 
ties. The  sum  which  Mr.  Murray  stipulated  to 
pay  Mr.  Gifford  for  his  editorial  labour,  was 
2001.  per  annum ;  but  the  amount  was  progres- 
sively raised,  till  it  at  last  reached  900L  Mr. 
Gifibrd  was  as  disinterest^  as  Mr.  Murray  was 
Hberal,  and  often  returned  part  of  his  salary — 
which,  however,  Mr.  Murray  invariably  refused  to 
receive — saying,  that  he  could  not  think  of  ac* 
eeptang  a  sum  so  much  beyond  what  Mr.  Mur^ 
ray  had  engaged  to  give. 

In  a  few  years  after  iiie  publication  of  the 
first  number,  *The  Quarterly  Review*  raised 
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ilidf  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  periodical  lite- 
nrfure  of  the  country.  Previous  to  that  time 
*  The  Monthly  Review  *  was  the  leading  London 
periodical ;  but  *  The  Quarterly '  at  once  over- 
topped it»  and  evon  aspired  at  disputing  the 
palm  of  superiority  with  *The  JEdbburgh* 
itsel£  Tie  latter,  however,  was,  generally  ad- 
mitted, as  it  still  is,  even  by  political  opponents, 
to  display  a  vigour  and  a  brilliancy  in  its  arti- 
cles to  which  its  young  rival  could  make  no  pre- 
tensions; stiU  less  could  it  in  point  of  drea- 
lation,  great  as  was  the  circulation  to  which  it 
speedily  attained,  compare  with  its  contenqpo- 
rary  of  the  modem  Athens.  The  drcola- 
tion  of  the  latter  was  at  this  time  between 
18^000  and  20,000  copies,  while  that  of  « The 
Quarterly*  was  not  a  third  of  that  number. 

Among  the  contributors  to  <  The  Quarterly* 
in  its  early  days,  were  Sir,  then  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  and  Dr.  Southey.  The  latter  atili  con- 
tinues to  enrich  its  pages.  $ir  Walter  ac^ 
toally,  in  one  in8tance»  reviewed  several  of  his 
own  novels.  This  was  in  one  of  the  volumeis 
ibr  1816.  The  Waverley  novels  were  then  be- 
ginning to  attract  universal  aitention ;  and  Sir 
Walter  essentiaUy  aided  .in  extending  their  po^ 
pularity  by  the  long  and  elaborate  review  to 
which  I  allude.     None  of  his  critics  dealt  out 
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their  praises  of  the  works  of  the  unknown  au- 
thor with  a  more  liberal  hand,  than  be  did  him- 
self. It  is  true,  lie  pointed  out  some  things 
which  he  called  blembbes  in  the  works,  but  this 
only  served  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  com- 
mendation he  so  liberally  bestowed  on  their  ge- 
neral merits.  Besides,  the  way  in  which  the 
thing  was  done  displayed  great  dexterity,  and 
proved  Sir  Walter  to  be  much  more  of  a  man  of 
the  world  than  most  people  gave  him  credit  for 
The  portions  of  his  works  which  he  faintly  con- 
demned were  precisely  those  which .  possessed 
the  greatest  merit  And  as  he  took  care  to  ^ve 
various  extracts  by  way  of  illustrating  the  view 
he  pro£pssed  to  take  of  those  works,  people  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  once  the  injustice 
of  the  slight  censure  with  which  he  visited 
them.  Whether  Mr.  Gifford,  the  editor  of 
*  The  Quarterly,'  was  aware  that  the  author  and 
reviewer  were  one  and  the  same  person,  is  not 
known.  If  he  was  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
he  committed  a  gross  breach  of  &ith  in  permit- 
ling  Sir  Walter  to  be  the  reviewer  of  his  own 
works,  and  the  trumpeter  of  his  own  &me» 
Thousands  were  induced  to  read  the  Waverley 
novels  who  had  not  read  them  before — ^for  they 
were  then  only  beginning  to  make  a  sensation  in 
llie  literary  world — in  consequence   of  so  very 
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eidogistie  a  notke  of  them  hi  one  of  the  le«fiiif 
periodicals  of  the  day :  would  they  have  done  so 
bad  they  known  that  all  the  praise  proceeded 
from  the  author  himself?  Open  egotism  is  uni- 
▼ersally  condemned,  and  properly;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  most  unbecoming  qualities  in  any  one's  cha- 
racter. Cobbett  was  the  most  inveterate  egotist 
of  the  present  century ;  but  his  egotism,  and  all' 
egotism  of  the  same  kind,  is  quite  harmless, 
inasmu  eh  as  when  we  see  one  openly  praising 
himself  we  can  estimate  his  commendation  at 
its  proper  worth*  In  such  a  case  as  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  thing  is  altogeUier  different 
The  reader  goes  carefully  through  the  review 
under  the  impression  that  the  article  is  penned 
by  some  independent  and  disinterested  party, 
and  that  every  word  of  praise  which  is  awarded 
springs  from  the  most  perfect  impartiality.  Sir 
Walter,  therefore,  was  guilty  of  jnactising  a  gross 
imposition  on  the  public  in  the  instance  to 
whidi  I  have  referred.  Let  us  only  suppose 
that  the  practice  of  authors  reviewing  their  own 
works  were  become  general, — what  in  such  a  case 
wouM  be  the  condition  of  our  periodical  litera- 
ture ?  Could  anything  be  more-degraded  ?  The 
very  name  of  review  would  in  such  a  case  in- 
•pre  feelings  of  disgust  in  every  person  of 
honourable  mind.      Sir  Walter's  friends  have 
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^ven  a  singular  display  of  iSbmt  respect  hr  his 
memory,  in  republislniig  in  a  kte  volume  of  his 
miseellaaaeoi^  works  tjie  article  m  questioB, 
as  oae  of  &e  many  contributions  he  fiiraished 
to  9UP  periodical  literature.  That  was  one  of  the 
fcw  instanoes  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
his  literary  career  in  which  he  betrayed  a' want 
of  true  nobleness  of  eharaeter ;  and  his  friends 
jka?e  diowB  a  striking  deficiency  of  judgment 
ift  naking  &e  ciiciunstance  known  to  the 
-world. 

I  Imow  there  is  an  impression  abjroad  that  it 
is  ^te  a  common  thing  for  authors  to  review 
their  own  works.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  di* 
gressing  for  a  mcnnent  while  I  state  that  the  im*> 
pression  is  altogether  unfounded.  My  aequaint- 
aace  with  periodical  literature  generally,  and 
especially  with  that  of  London,  enables  me  io 
speak  on  this  point  in  the  most  positive  tyms. 
Authors  ae  a  body,  and  the  great  niaj<mty  of  the 
^tors  of  our  pmodicals,  are  men  of  too  high  a 
cense-  ai  honour  to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct 
Two  iiHTtuices  only  of  an  author  reviewing  his 
ewn  works,  have  come  to  my  knowledge  out  of 
nearlv  a  thousand  reviews  which  I  have  known 
i|o  he  femished  to  t^  London  press. 

To  return  to  «  The  Quarter^.'    It  continued 
^radnalfy,  semelaiiaes  very  gradnaify  I  admil^  to 
you  n.  N 
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increase  in  circQlatioiL  up  to  tbe  time  of  Mr» 
Gillbrd's  deith.  That  eyent  took  place  m  1827. 
Tlie  drculation  of  *Tlie  Quarterly'  was  then 
understood  to  be  about  7,000.  It  is  now  about 
9,000.  Mr.  Oifbrd  resigned  the  editorship  of 
<  The  Quarterly/  owing  to  ill  health,  two  years 
before  his  death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Southey,  the  Poet  Laureate,  who  had  previously, 
for  many  years,  been  one  of  the  most  extensive 
contributors :  he  was,  I  may  add,  also  one  of 
the  ablest,  or  at  any  rate,  of  the  most  popular 
writers  engaged  for  it  The  character  of  the 
journal  did  not  suffer  under  his  editorial  dynasty. 
If  there  were  in  detached  numbers  too  much 
matter  bearing  on  the  subject  of  polemical  theo- 
logy, that  &ult  was  more  than  atoned  for  by 
the  great  improvement  which  was  visible  in  the 
general  temper  with  which  the  articles  were 
written.  The  singular  asperity  which  character- 
ized *  The  Quarterly*  when  under  Mr.  GiffordPs 
control,  gave  place  to  moderation  of  feeing, 
though  neither  the  political  principles  of  the 
work  nor  the  freedom  and  fearlessness  of  its 
literary  criticisms,  were  compromised  in  the 
slightest  measure. 

Dr.  Southey  did  not  long  sway  the  ecKtcirial 
«eeptre  of  « The  Quarterly.'  He  resigned,  after 
letaining  H^  atke  for  a  few  yean.    Hb  mn^ 


cessoT  was  Mr.  Lockhai^  s6n-in4aiw  of .  SK? 
Winter  Scott,  through  whose  i&fliience  it  ehMy 
was  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation.  Mr. 
L(Ockhart  is  still  the  editor  of  ^  Hie  Quarterly.' 
He  IB  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  *  Vale- 
rius,' *Adam  Blair,'  *  Reginald  Dalton,'  and 
various  oUier  works  of  fiction,  with  a  *  Life  of 
Bums*  in  *  Constable's  Miscellany.'  He  was 
also  the  author  of  many  of  *  The  Noctes  Am- 
brosianae,^  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in. 
*  Blackwood's  Magazine.' 
}  Mr.  Murray  was  again  fortunate  in  his  dboice 
of  an  editor  for  <  The  Quarterly.'  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Lockhart,  as  a  matter  of  course 
i^ecuredthe  good  wishes  and  friendly  services  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  towards  that  work,  to  a  degree 
that  it  had  not  before  possessed.  The  very 
name  of  being  conducted  by  the  son-in«law  of 
the  author  of  the  *  Waverley  Novels,'  was  also  in 
its  favour.  Its  hold  on  the  public  mind  conti- 
nued steadily  to  deepen^  and  its  circulation  to  in- 
crease. .  The  connexion  of  Dr.  Southey  with 
-ibe  woirk  did  not  cease  with  Ins  rdiinquishment 
•  ef  the  ecKtorial  office.  He  coniiiiued  a  frequent 
^^CMiiriliuior  to  it  for  years  i^rwards;  he  still 
les  arlides  for  its  pi^ge%  though  not  so 
AH  the  other  kadiag  coola^utors,  alsp, 
irtw  hiji  tnntoinii  .flie  tfljUitfttiop  and  vi^lA 
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Urn  Smixmm  4t  ^.TtoQMrtnrlgr/  dwpg.  tb^ 
Boife  l4iimi(ta^0  a#taii)^«wliw^  to  e^^ 
rata  wilh  Mr.  L^ddiart  l»  Ui^nquoAj  «iv 
dBAnnee  in  tte  tone  and  c^iarai^er  <^  <  The 
Qoarlerly'  was  pefoeptihto  on  the  aooemion  of 
^  latter  gentleman  t<»  ito  editoriid  BuniigeiiieBt. 
I  qnaatton  if  the  most  attentire  and  ii»telUgmt 
of  Mb  feadera  would  ev^  bave  &cov«ed,  from 
an  exaaiinatioa  of  ka  pagea»  tM  a  ehanga  in  tbe 
edKtotahip  had  taken  plaeew 

Mr.  Lockharf s  salary  far  oMdoctiiw  <  l^e 
Qoarterly '  is  said  to  be  1,4002>  per  anniuD,  winch 
waa  dM  sum  Mr.  JdBrejr  receiyed  for  editing 
^ne  EdiidHurgh  Benew'  when  in  t^  aenkh  of 
Its  gfory.  Wot  BoniB  time  efter  Mr.  Loddiarf  s 
assvpttptien  nf  the  editearial  offie^  he  wrote  very 
U>gely  for  it :  ef  kke^  eonkribiitioQa  fropi  bis 
mm  pen  ha^a  been  leas  frequeoL  He  never 
fbumisbse  any  of  the  polhieal  artidies  wlikfa  ap- 
pear in  ^  Tlie  Quarter^;'  nor  aie  the  pap^^ 
^Ibfowexeeptions,  indeed,  winckare  drawniipin 
Ae  form  of  daborate  essays  or  treadses^-r^be^ 
subjeot  what  k  Biayy-<^he  preduotionsQf  bis  pen* 
BBs  artidies  ueaaBy  relate  toatnoUy  lilnmy  nm^ 
ters,  imd  are  g«iers%  distnq^bdble  iraao.  tfa^ 
ef  Ine  eontribulorSy  by  the  nembec  af^esinsls 
from  the  work  renewed,  wiHiiAifih  be  iite- 
apeiaes  Us  own  cteermtfona.    .Mbl  latau  Mfiee 


of  V^WMs  ^  I^BudMqp  bf  tbe  Wajr,'  »  a  ftir 

sampte  ol  fab  uraal  mode-^  Tenriewing.    H#  is 

often  Tiffy  stff«re,  bat  soaroely  ever  eoane.    As 

a  criti<^  be  laiCFWB  no  {private  frieudsbip.    Be 

will  OTerpawer  you  ivith  his  hospitality  and 

kindneBSOB  in  his  own  homey  and  in  the  verjc 

next  nntiiW  of  ^  The  Quarterly  *  make  meboH 

dioly  havoc  wiHi  your  literary  character.     A 

narked    instance    of   this    occurred   a   ehort 

time  since  in  die  case  of  a  Erendiman  of  di»- 

ttnguished  reputation  in  his  own  country.    At 

Monsieur  had  ev^  reason  to  believe  a  woriL 

whidi  he  had  jt»t  then  fioished  would  be  notiood 

in  ^  The  Quttterly,'  and  as  he  trembled  at  the 

very  idea  of  its  being  **  cut  up»"  he  thought  tibe 

best  way  to  guard  against  such  a  calamity  wouU 

be  to  procure  letters  of  introduction,  to  Mr* 

Lodliart,  and  come  over  to  London  to  make 

Us  Mendsfaip.    He  did  so  $  and,  to  fab  ineffiihla 

delight»  was  received  by  '  The  Quarterly '  oritie 

with  every  marie  of  the  most  cordial  Mendshif^ 

They  dined  and  ^^dnunk  wine^  together  iasf 

after  day  during  the  Frenchman's  stay  in  Lon^ 

don.    In  the  course  of  thdr  conversation  Mr* 

Jiockhart  mentioned  tiiajl  an  daborate  mtiei 

had  been  drtwtt  up  of  his  guaslfs  wevk,  but  dUl 

not  Uttow  out  any  Unt  as  «e  the  strain  in  nAUk 

kwAswidini;  sf  iMMuw  Iba  liitar  did  Ml  yfll 
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tbiB  ifuttioa.  wbeilwr  it  wi>'hftwibiift.'<ig  IHli|&i'^ 
wiw;  diitW0uld  have  beenfeo a oertiAi esteat 
an  infriiigeiBeat  of  the  ruin  of  goad  l^peetting:. 
He  assumed,  however,  diat  .the  reidiew  would  he 
oommendatory,  from  the  marked  afcteatbiiB  which 
the  editor  of  <  The  Quarterly^  paid  lum.    At 
last  the  hour  of  departure  ftom  Ae  hos^table 
abode  oi  Mr.  Lotiihart  arrived,  and  away  the 
Frenchman  went  back  to  Paris,  in  raptures  at 
the  thought  of  the  Enghsh  popularity  which  the 
forthcoming  number  of  ^  The  Quarterly '  was  to 
confer  on  him.   On  reaching  Paris,  he  mentioned 
the  circmnstance  to  all  his  friends.    Judge  theu 
of  his  horror,  when,  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  ^  The  Quarterly  *  contained  an  arti-. 
cle  on  his  book,  which,  as  a  specimen  of  Kterary 
butchery,  has  scarcdy  ever  been  equalled. 

The  articles  in  *  The  Quarterly '  are  almost 
all  the  productions  of  a  limited  circle  of  contri- 
butors. Dr.  Southey,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, still  furnisher  an  occasional  artiele. 
Those  on  controTersial  theology,  and  on  history, 
are  mostly  from  his  pen.  One  of  the  best  arti- 
cles, !  perhaps,  which  ever  appeared  in  ^  The 
Quarterly,'  was  that  on  *  Tlie  Incursion  of  the 
Moors:  into  Spmn,'.  scmie  years  ago,  by  the  Poet 
Laureatcr  He  rarely  meddles  with  politics:  h^ 
lidyi«9edid8o.«vm.«rhen.ed^»    Ct^^tap.fifsi^. 


HA«4t «^»i  cwtrilmtor  to  <  T^ 
Tlw  artideA  which  he  famishes  chiefly  relate  to 
w»xks  of  ttavcJs,  ToyagMi  &Ci  On  scHoe  oecsr 
sioiis  he  has  writtea  a  pditical  article.  He 
mote  one  about  two  years  ago  pointiiig  put  ihe 
e?il  conse^iences  which  nugfat  be  expected  to 
lesult  from  tibe  Refoim  ]^ill,-^which  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  at  the  time. .  The  artir* 
eles  on  the  hite  voyages  of  diseovery  to '  the 
Arctic  RegionS}  which  have  appeared  in  ^  The 
Quarterly/  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sar* 
row,  well  known  from  his  ^  Tonr  through  Ice- 
land,' his  ^Tour  through  Ireland,'  &c.  Mr. 
John  Croker,  late  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Aldeburgfa,  is  the  principal  contributor  of 
die  political  articles.  Occasionally,  however, 
other  persons  of  great  talents  and  influence 
among  the  Tory  party,  volunteer  an  article  of 
tiiis  description.  The  masterly  and  very  elabo* 
Kate  paper  which  appeared  in  ^  The  Quarterly' 
in  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  at  the  moment 
that  bill  was  in  the  crisis  pf  its  agony,  was  un-» 
derstood  to  have  been  written  by  the  late  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward  Few  articles  in  any  peiiodi- 
cat  have  ever  excited  greater  interest  than  did 
diat  able  paper.  And  such  was  the  importance 
attaehed  to  it  by  those  of  the  Tory  party,  who 
were  in  the  secret  of  its  being  about  to  appear. 
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ite  Iki  lanAer  of  « The  Q«ifteri|i? 
i^  WM  puWisiMd  Mwe  waeb  btfare  Hit 
dMdMMyoftksMceuot    &&  Fenwis  Heed  ii^ 
«!  rather  wai^  before  be  qvtted  the  oouatiy  for 
Cenediii  eaotliw  of  itt  oecaaioiuA  eovtaSbnUimB^ 
Tbe  wtiele  wbich  eppeared  about' tir^^remoiiifas 
dott  on  the  Poor  Xaws,  and  wUdi  exdied  a 
good  deal  of  inter^t  at  the  time,  cbiei^  from 
the  quaint  manner  m  which  it  was  writtoa^  waa 
ftom  his  fesL    Mr.  Mifanan,  ^.  anchor  of  the 
*FaS  of  Jeruaile&i,'  and  other  sncceseAd  poems, 
isaprettyfirequentcontributon  Tlie  notice  of  Von 
Baumei's  *  History  of  the  Hbhenstuffen,'  which 
appeared  in  it  some  time  ago,  was  written  by  bim» 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge^  nephew  of  the  late  S» 
T.  Goleridge^  was  a  frequent  contiibutov  before 
he  was  raised  to  the  beqdi  two  yeers  ago;  and 
his  pen  has  been  recognised  in  its  pages  <»i 
more  than  one  oocasimi  since.    Mr.  Hmxry  Tay- 
loi^  author  of  <The  Statesman'  and  o<b»works» 
ooatributes  te  <  The  Quarterly'  with  some  be- 
queney;   but   perhaps   the   nM>8l  T^amhMNis 
uniter  for  it  of  kto  is  Mr.  Haywa|d»  editor  d 
<  The  Law  Magaaine.'    The  varioas  articles  of 
a  gas^ranomical  character  which  have  reeently 
sfpaered  in  ilv  axe  the  productions  ef  his  pea* 
Hi  gels  bis  liifoffmatiDn  oil  ncdslavy  mattecp 
fnm  a  cefetanted  FramA  cook.    IfeBredei^ 
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ttfi  fttliee  m^Hrate^  k^  I  faftyerttMli  t«  W 
ief«^  ihe  tt«iflif)r  cif,  the  ftm^teg  artidd  ia  lh» 

TlM«  i«M  fixed  TKte  of  rmiittierBiidB  forexmr- 
itik^tifym  to  'llwQitali^iiy/  but  tbe  a^eiagv 
tertad  git^^  ore  not  surpassed  in  the  case  of 
my  p^riodicai  in  ftis  omntry.  The  rate  variea 
iK^ffa  thi^  eharaeter  of  the  article  and  the  literasry 
feputdtiiM  of  the  writer.  Dr»  Soalbey*  hae,  ia 
many  ittetaiieeB»  receiyed  fifty  guineas  for  aa 
article  und«r  <liirty  pages ;  and  SHr  Walter  Seott 
rec^it^  fltUl  more  liberal  remonerati^m  for  any 
eontribirtloiia  he  famished.  The  avei^ge  rate 
ef  pajnsicient  is  twenty  gtdnead  for  a  sheec,  which 
consists,  in  an  octavo  work  like  ^  The  Qui^ terly/ 
of  siiKteen  pag^s.  Tim  is  aiao  the  price  paid 
by  *  The  Edinburgh  Review'  to  its  ordinary  6mi- 
fribtitor^  When,  however,  tiie  latter  periodioiil 
was  the  property  of  &e  lait^  Mr.  Constable,  of 
EiKnburgh,  he  used  to  give  enormous  sums  fcrr 
wliat  were  considered  ^<%aek  anieleB."  Sir 
lames  Mflckintoih  got,  on  eno  oeeaateof  Hie 
princely  smn  ^  one  fauminKi  gmiseaB  for  an 

*  I  hvr«  heard  it  said  that  Dr.  Sauthejhas  a  regu^ 
lar  salary  of  two  hundred  guineas  a-year  from  Mr. 
Murray^  on  the  understanding  th&i  he  fttmi^  ttt  l^ftM 
one  article  fbr  eact  ntitnlyef .  f  atn  nol  a&]«  iMitf  to 
aonfinAr  <rir  eoiiti^aAltt^thte^UliMlaetit. 
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artide  of  aboat  fixtf  pages  in  asfeBB^  ob  (Ik 
«  PMidoDS  of  Pohnd.''  Mr.  QMhrA  kopt  ^ 
note-book,  in  whidi  heentered  tbe  naioefl  of  ffae 
writers  of  the  Tarions  artieka,  and  tke  sibds  the 
writers  usually  received  for  those  artides^  dur- 
ing the  sixteen  years  he  coadueted  <  He 
Quarterly/  It  was  hoped  that  this  curious  piece 
of  information  would  have  been  made  public 
after  Mr.  Gifford's  death ;  but  it  was  found  that 
he  had  left  positive  written  instructioas  to  Us 
ezecutorsy  to  destroy  the  manuscript 

To  conduct  such  a  work  as  <  The  Quarterly' 
with  judgment  and  ability,  is  a  task  of  no  ordi- 
nary difllculty.  Even  though  the  editor  himself 
were  not  to  write  a  line  for  it,  the  intercourse 
he  must  have  with  contributors,  both  personally 
and  by  means  of  correspondence;  the  interviews 
he  must  have  with  other  parties  on  the  budiness 
of  the  work ;  and  the  quantity  of  manuscript  he 
has  to  read  through  with  the  greatest  care, 
coupled  with  the  alterations  he  is  often  obliged 
to  make, — ^were  enough  of  themselves  to  occupy 
6  man^s  entire  attention.  Mr.  Gifford  often 
mentioned  to  his  friends  that  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  editor  of  *  Hie  Quarterly,*  were  of  so 
arduous  and  midtifetf ious  a  nature,  as  scarcely 
to  leave  him  a  moment's  time  for  other  objects* 
Mr.  LocUbart,  I  betievek  abo  fisda  hip  hands 
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nK|riCTi%feffl;  he  has  not  wrillm  ^asy  sepante 
w^oik  aince  his  aasumptionof  the  ofGiee  of  editor; 
md  it  is  veil  known  among  his  private  friend% 
that  it  is  to  the  diums  <  The  Quarterly^  baa 
on  his  time  and  attention,  that  &e  public  are  to 
ascribe  the  long  delay  in  the  publication  of  his 
promised  life  x>f  Sir  Walter  Scott 

The  London  and  Westminster  Rbtieit 
IS  the  next  of  the  London  Quarterlies,  whidi 
claims  my  attention.  This  periodical  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  junction  of  two  works — *  The  West- 
minster' and  *  The  London.'  *  The  Westminsta^ 
was  started  in  1824,  by  a  number  of  gendemen 
calling  themselves  Utilitarians.  They  were,  in 
other  words,  the  advocates  of  the  Benthamite 
system  of  philosophy.  They  held  substantidly 
the  same  view^s  as  that  distinguished  man,  both  m 
politics  and  in  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence. 
He  himself  took  an  active  interest  in  the  for- 
tunes of  'The  Westminster  Review,'  untiLa 
very  short  time  before  his  dea&  Its  chief  con- 
tribntors,  as  well  as  founders,  were  the  late  Mr. 
James  Mill,  author  of  ^  Hie  History  of  British  , 
India,'  &&,  Mr.  Mill's  son,  Mr.  Francis  Plaoe, 
Mr.  Bentham,  Mr»  Southwood  Smith,  and  otfacas. 
Its  political  views  were  thoroughly  Radieal, 
wbid),  at  the  time  of  its  starting,  were  chiefly 
i^on^ed  to  the  lover  <^assea  of  society*    This 
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tMMMVfly  of«iti0d  aguvt  Ae  tOMMi  of^b 
iMlMUkiftg;  11m  dkitirtioriidi  and  petsdcat  ten^ 
410^  utiirii  it  awuiMd  in  dMling  wMh  sq  o]pp»- 
MDt»  tfw  vtfy  injutiouft  to  it  I  <b  iiDt  \smaw 
what  ittt  tba  Miot  amoimt  of  its  cocolatum 
4iuiftg  asiy  put  of  the  first  six  yiani  t>f  Hb  sk>- 
istence;  but  I  liKve  bten  told  it  ncivef  sold  iweive 
tandred  oopiss»  Its  ciTCttlatton,  I  know^  was 
fiTfliautad;  and  ditnng  ike  years  1827' and 
1M8,  it  had  bUen,  instead  of  nsin^  Tery  xxfa- 
aMetaUy^  It  was,  in  riiort,  after  an  experiment 
c€  nearly  six  years,  tegarded  by  the  parties  most 
deeply  interested  in  it,  as  *^  a  hopeless  under- 
taldng,"  and  it  was  understood,  affcer  due  ap- 
faaranee  of  the  nineteenth  number,  if  I  remen^ 
liar  right,  to  be  extinct;  at  all  events,  the  usual 
time  ifor  Ae  iqspearance  of  the  next  number 
vrtfed  and  passed,  and  the  subscribers  called 
ia  Tain  for  tile  publieaticm  of  the  work  Shortly 
after,  howerer,  some  new  arrangement  as  to  the 
proprietorship  was  entered  into;  and  great  ex« 
ertiona  were  made  by  tibe  new  parties  interested, 
to  raise  'The  Westminster'  from  ite  M»  oon- 
dilbn*  Mr«  Bentham's  money  was  liberany 
eapended  in  adtertiaing  the  work,  now  in  a 
gieaC  measnre  his  property,  throughout  the 
taontry*  Tbeeftit  was,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
MoeessML    '  Tba  WastoiMttt^  started  aU  at 


€0M  IMD  «ltew •ikileifQ!^;  i&  the  co^tcpfi  of  « 
fiMT  tooiAh^  it  attained  a^cidatioii  of  upwards 
«f  %00Q  oopiBt  Afid  it  wdl  deserved  it;  for 
it  eominued  for  some  tkae  to  display  great 
takatti  In  1881  &e  cireulation»  I  believe^  was 
not  mmk  AoH  of  ^000.  What  contributed 
«nieiitiilly  to  this  rise^  was  the  very  excited  state 
of  the  public  Biixid  at  thetiaae,  ou  die  subject  of 
Reform,  in  conjunction  with  the  circumstance 
of  the  majimty  of  the  people  having  suddenly 
<<  advanced"  to  the  extr^ne  political  opinions  of 
*  The  Westminster/  «  The  Ednaburgh  Review* 
was  now  looked  on  bb  laggii^  behind  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  though  ev<m  it  had  made  a  visible 
^<  onward''  movement  Colonel  Thompson, 
now  Member  fi»r  Hnji^  was^  at  this  time,  part 
proprietcNr  of  ^  Hie  Westaninster/  and  one  of 
its  ablest  and  most  extensive  contributors.  The 
well-known  articles  on  the  *  Com  Laws,"  ^  West 
Inodia  Slavery,'  *  and  several  on  ^  Free  Trade,* 
which  appeared  at  this  time,  were  from  his  pen. 
The  Tery  quaintness  ef  the  style  in  which  they 
were  written,  sated  to  attinct  attention  to  tbenu 

*  The  article  on  ^M^est  India  Slavery/  wlilcn  ap« 
peared  in  one  of  the  volumes  for  1830,  was  represented, 
and  I  think  justly,  by  th6  Anti-'Sldvery  Boctety,  M  ene 
of  tib«  most  licttte  and  ^eiK^sively  rtaaoittdaiMea 
war  odMHtecd  in  attjr  paalodleai. 


!t78  ltS«>lMAI« 


Mr.  liR  tlio  cottAuied  to  be  a  feK|i 
tribator.  The  oelebftled  arlide  on  « The  BeU 
lol>'  wbidi  appeeied  in  one  of  the  immbecg  for 
1881,  was  his.  That  article  produced,  peribape, 
a  greater  effect  on  the  puUic  mind  than  any  otfaN* 
article  which  ever  appeared  in  any  periodical. 
He  question  of  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
greatest  independence  in  the  exercise  of  tfaeelec 
tive  francMse,  about  to  be  conferred  on  so  large 
a  portion  of  them,  occupied  all  men*s  thoughts; 
and  the  article,  copious  extracts  from  which 
were  given  in  the  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  made  converts  by  thousands.  Before 
its  appearance,  the  vote  by  ballot  had  been  ad- 
vocated only  by  the  very  lowest  classes  of  Ra- 
dicals; in  the  short  space  of  six  months  after- 
wards, the  necessity  of  the  ballot  to  purity  ot 
election,  formed  one  of  the  resolutions  passed 
at  almost  every  meeting  in  favour  of  reform 
held  throughout  the  country.  The  article  in 
question  had  the  further  effect  of  adding  sevei^ 
hundred  subscribers  to  <  Hie  WesioBinster.' 
Mr.  Ifill,  the  younger,  was  the  author  of  the  re- 
view of  Dr.  Whatley's  *  Logic,'  and  of  many  other 
able  articles.  Mr.  Bentham  occasionally  contri- 
buted at  this  time.  His  involved  and  disjointed 
yet  nervous  styles  at  once  distinguished  his  pro- 
duclionB  from  these  of  other  writers,     Mr. 


^»A«wB»T.y  laiinH.  ago 


AoshiHlBb  the  laendMnr  fiogr  Ballii  was  moAue 
emtiifaiitor  to  <  The  WeBtauaster'  at  this  time. 
XMaet '  parties  iunushid  oecasbnal  Articles. 
One  ¥ery  learned  paper,  wluch  appeared  about 
this  period,  on  ^l^gyptian  l^tatioD,'  was  by  Dr. 
James  Browse,  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  article 
on  *  Scotch  Refegnn,' — a  very  imperfect  one, 
bjr  the  way,  though  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
subject  at  the  time  invested  it  with  ^ome  im- 
portance,— was  by  Mr.  Weir, .  then  an  advocate 
in  Edinburgh,  and  a  contributor  to  ^  Tait's  Ma- 
gaane,"  and  now  editor  pf  ^  The  Glasgow  Argus," 
a  newspaper  published  twice  a  week*  Mr. 
Merle,  about  that  time  editor  of '  The  Cowjer,' 
furnished  tiie  articles  on  the  newspaper  press, 
which  appeared  in  tibree  consecutive  numbers. 
One  was  on  the  London  Daily. Press,  a  second 
on  the  Weekly  Press,  and  the  third  on  the 
Provincial  Press.  The  articles  bearing  on  me- 
dlcal  subjects  were  almost  all  written  by  Dr. 
Southwood  Sndth.  Dr.  Bowring,  who  was  part 
proprietor,  was  the  principal  editor  at  tbia  time. 
He  also  contributed  pretty  e«teusivdiy  to  its 
pages.  In  18S2  and  1833  Dr.  Bawripg  spent 
a  giwat  part  of  his  time  on  the  cputiuenti.  being 
one  of  tiie  prions  appointed  by  .government  to 
pi^ocure  infiHHBa&n  as  to  ti^  mode  of  Jkeepuig 
the  gewerBmei^  accomts  of  France  ai^i  .Sel- 


%80  MeftiNtctt.  umutftias; 

Ifitm.    E^  wm  9»mq\mikf  w^M^  to  jmf  m^ 

«NMiCioii  to  his  MiM^s  dditor  d  '  Tlw  Wwt- 

« 

nwCer/  and  tteiefat^  dttlsgated  tiMm  to  Iub 
eo-e<itor,  QA^niA  t1ioiDpMb«  Dr.  Bowimg, 
hofwefer,  still  retained  faifi  teterent  in  *The 
Westminster'  aa  pr^Mrietor :  indeed,  he  waenow 
tiie  principal  proprietor,*  J^mifty  Bentham  haying 
at  his  deathy  a  short  time  before^  bequeathed 
Ids  share  ni  tiiat  periodical  to  the  Doetor.  Co- 
lonel Thompson  continued  to  condnet  the  wtidE» 
but  the  exdtement  in  ibe  public  nuad  on  the 
aoiyect  of  Reform  havkig  in  a  very  great  mea- 
sure subeided»  it  nowiiegan,  in  1833|  to  fiill 
•rapidly  off  in  drcnlatiDn.  In  the  hope  o£  re- 
eovermg  its  lost  ground,  or,  at  any  rate^  of  pre- 
venting a  further  decrease  in  its  numbers^  the 
expedient  of  reducing  the  price  from  six  to 
feur  shillings,  was  resorted  to^  in  1884  It  <fid 
not  answer  the  purpose ;  not  only  did  it  £ul  to 
reoorer  the  lost  drcuktion,  but  itdidnotpre- 
Tsnt  its  fiurther  fidL  It  contiaiMd  to  gosteadBly 
down  untii  the  beginning  of  the  piceent  year, 
when  It  was  said  to  be  as  low  as  about  hSOO 
oopies.  At  all  events,  it  had  become  so  rednoed 
in  eireulation,  as  toauggest  the  propriety  of  ^a- 
eontinuing  it  as  a  separate  poblie«tion>  AJuno- 
twi  was  aeeordingly  eftotod  mtik  <  The  Lou- 
dan  Review,'  m  Febraarf»  «r  atavjrxMD  in  time 


to  fotr  #e  oMPlj^msrttod  pidr  iqifiac  ^lMk% 
at  ^ane  ud  indiTttUiJk^"  ia  IbeiBdiAii  of  AfriBL 
Ho  nHisk  of  a  ainiflar  kind  was  «?er  petbapl 
got  op  at  lesB  cqpoBiS^  tibah  <  Hio  WMnUistiar 
ReYtew/  Several  of  tbe  oeitlHbotors  would 
Aarer  accefit  of  anj  poeuniaiy  ranuneratton  far 
itmr  oontribniioittu  The  kte  Mr.  MUl  aad  faia 
son  were  among  the  mfiaber.  Thete  were  others 
who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  thing,  who 
ftmnsbed  soite  of  its  best  airtieleB.  What 
between  tile  oentributio^  of  these,  and  the  i^« 
deS  wbidb  the  proprietors  Aemselves  fiarairiied^ 
it  was  supposed  thiA  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  matter  was,  on  an  arerage,  paid  for.  And 
even  those  writew  who  were  remmiarated,  did 
not  receive  high  temuk  Sixteen  guineas  the 
riieet  wtere  the  hi|^M8t;  toa  guineas  were  mora 
frequently  the  riite  of  payment  for  ^eiy  rixtoM 
pi^es  of  letter^press. 

TiiE  LoNnpir  Revisw  had  bem  started 
dbont  twelve  montiis  before  by  Sir  WUIiam 
MoIedW<»rth,  member  for  the  eastern  diviaon  of 
CorawalL  Silt  WiUiam  is  a  gentleman  of  large 
fi^tuni^  and  of  decidedly  Liberal  principles*  He 
is  one^  ilKnMver,  so  AarougUy  devoted  to  his 
pelilieal  oj^ioni^  as  to  be  prepared  on  any  oo^ 
eaaten  to  maike  great  pecuniaary  sacrifiees  &» 
Aem»   He  at  onoe  sdvweed  the  handaome 


lb  giwnd  it  took  was  tlitft  of  eBtbe  cMOip- 
Imilmii  piity;  it  wis  ndfy  ind^polidMit  ia 
the  ImttdMt  aoetptadM of  d» tarn.  Itsavomd 
poGlieal  prineiplii  were  liouielield  mdBnge, 
■hoit  periimenti^  end  the  Tole  by  beBot  Its 
suooew  did  not  by  any  means  answer  die  ex» 
peetatkms  of  the  proprietor.  There  were  se* 
vera!  good  artides  m  every  number,  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  work  wanted  spirit  and  energy.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  wori^  was  the  affixing  the 
initials  of  every  writer  to  the  article  he  fiir- 
niahed,  so  as  to  do  away  in  a  great  measure 
with  the  anonymottSy  and  to  giye  it  a  greater 
weight  of  diaracter.  <  The  London'  continued  to 
linger  on  for  five  numbeis,  when  the  junction 
took  place  with  <  The  Westnunster.'  Its  bona 
JUls  circulation  never  exceeded  three  or  four 
hundred.  Mr.  Thomas  Falconer,  a  soh'citor, 
and  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  member 
for  Bath,  was  the  editor :  Mr.  Roebuck  was  a 
regular  contributor;  so  was  Mr.  Charles  Buller, 
M.P.  for  Liskeard.  Mr^  Albany  Fonblanque,  of 
<  The  EiXaminer,'  had  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
first  number  ascribed  to  him.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Fox,  the  Unitarian  minister  of  Finsbury-street 
ehapei,  Amiished  one  or.  more  papers  for  the  fifst 
two  or  dnoe  numbers.  Mr.  Mill,  tfaefounger,  son 


idWmmmWi,  ibe MAor of  Umi  ^H^loq^ 
of  ftilish  India,'  wn^  atiraal  9x6c3m  ^.p^at 
al)l^  for  <  The  LonAm.'  The  one  on  the 
<  State  of  Fhiloflqphy  in  Eof^sad'* — ow  of  fbe 
moat  maatBAjI  ha;?e  se^i  in  aay  poriodieal— 
was  by  him.  Sar  William  Moleswortii  hmaelf 
also  contributed  some  of  its  best  papov.  Mr. 
Robertson  furnished  the  one  on  <  Martin  and 
-Montague's  Lives  of  Lord  Bacon,'  which  ap- 
peaored  in  the  fourth  number,  and  that  on 
^  Shakspeare'  in  the  last  nund>er.  There  were 
several  other  occasional  contributors,  but  none 
of  them  of  much  rank  in  the  literatnre  of  the 
day. 

The  union  with  ^  The  Westminster'  has  cer- 
tainly, improved  ^  The  Lcmdon ; '  for  it  is  ^  The 
London'  rather  than  ^The  Westminster**  that 
is^ntinued,— Sir  WiUiap  Molesworth  having 
purchased  the  copyright  of  the  latter,  and  en- 
trusted the  management  of  the  ^^  wedded  works" 
to  the  ^tor  of  ^  The  London.'  The  circula- 
tion of  ^  The  London  and  Westminster  Review' 
is  now  veiy  respectable — ^it  is  about  1,500;  and. 
as  it  is  the  only  quarterly  organ  of  thoroughly 
Liberal  principles,  it  ought,  conducted  as  it  is 
with  conaiderable  tact  and  talent,  to  succeed. 
Most  of  the  contributors  to  ^  The  London,^  in 
its  state  of  ^s^  blessedness,  continue  tp  tar^ 


9M  iWWftHMif  AWfctflBMi 

dMi  •ffi6M  ta  it  ftiMi  i4i  4moti  wMi  «l)it' 
WlWiiilii  nfw '  ifr^  HMcft  MMl  Tdt.  Btttii  are 
t««  new  MttftributoTB.  Mt.  Cbmles  BvAet  get* 
r^me  eopioys  in  bis  ootitribatioiis.  He  had  two  * 
in  tfad  JhIj  nutiiber,  to  My  MAing  of  otidwllieh 
was  *  rejectML''  Mr.  BuIIer  writes  for  aoiiM 
other  periodical :  his  accepted  articles  are^  tnkea 
in  the  a^regate,  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  <»&e  to 
the  rejected,— %hich  after  all  is  not  so  bad  I 
should  be  sorry,  tiiough  by  no  means  commitdng 
myself  with  its  pofitical  principles,  to  see  the 
spirited  proprietor  defeated  in  bis  views  through 
want  of  adequate  support  from  those  whose  opi- 
nions <  The  London  and  Westminster'  repre^ 
sents,  and  whose  interests  it  advocates.  Some 
of  the  contributors  {umish  their  arlides  gra- 
tmtousiy.  The  usual  rate  of  remunerataM* 
when  they  are  paid  for,  is  rixtett  guineas  per 
sheet 

The  FoiiEiGK  Quarterly  Review  was  staxted 
in  1827.  A  similar  work  had  been  meditated 
by  some  of  tibe  same  parties  fef  some  years  pre^ 
viously,  and  so  far  back  as  l&SS  k  prdsp^ctus 
had  been  published  of  a  periodical,  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  plin,  under  the  dtid  d  **T\t» 
European  Review  f  drcumstances,  however, 
ooeurred  to  j>revent  the  hittor  wotk  m^ng  its 
appeaianca.     <  The  fm'^t^  ^Qtotttdl'If  *  Wtf 


fW^  ilpAOTWW  WWgW* 


Started  kf  ^  f^ff^ign  bookjwQm^  M«99i|i 
Xr«i<ttpl  aa4  Wuptzj  iiDd  tiha  editorial aatmiy  ■ 
m^itf  was  opnfided  to  Mr*  GUtieSi  909  of 
Ix»rd  Gillies,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Sessiofli)  and  to  Mr.  James  Fraser,  autlior  of 
*  Travels  in  Persia,'  &c.  Seldom  has  any  pe* 
riodieiil  started  under  more  favourable  auspices 
ijban  did  ^  Tlie  For^gn  Quarterly.'  The  phn 
was  quite  new^  and  the  field  to  be  explored  was 
rich  and  amide.  The  oontributors,  tooiy  weve 
fiir  the  most  part  men  of  distinguished  talents* 
Sir  Walter  Scotf^  Dr.  Southey,  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyij^  and  others,  were  among  the  nuad)^ 
The  article  in  ihe  second  number,  on  thi^ 
<  Wq9^  of  Hofiman.'  was  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Southey,  if  I  remember  rightly,  had  two  very 
elabcnrate  articles — one  of  them  on  ^Spa|n'«^ 
in  the  first  number.  VThe  Foreign  Qofr- 
terly,'  ^d^  these  favourable  circumst^noesi 
rose  «t  once  to  a  good  cireulation.  By  t(ie 
time  the  third  number  appearedf  the  circii* 
lation  exceeded  1,500.  But  on  the '^publicatim 
of  that  number,  the  work  was  ii^nred  throiu^ 
ftj#Q^iUe  amo^g  ifae  editors  and  pippiiftosfi 
Mr«  GUliies,  the  principal  editor^  redded;  'vk 
{>tii4>urgh,  and  Mr,  Fra^er  W9»  to  af^t  m  htm 
dm  aa  assisjk^iit  or  sul^-editor.  J^^^Codhrmis^^ 

aratntlAm^tn     •fa^fflirnMy   luiown   fijT   his  jntimiita 


acqiudBttBoe  wHih  eontinental  litentare^  hot 
lAo  had  not  Aeii  written  anydiing  to  hmg 
tumaelf  into  nodce,  was  at  that  t&ie  the  lead- 
ing manager  in  the  house  of  the  proprietors  and 
publishers.  He  interfered  with  the  fiterary 
duties  of  Mr.  Fraser,  and  the  consequence  was 
a  quarrel  which  ended  in  the  secession  of  Mr. 
FVaser.  Mr.  Cochrane,  whose  conduct  had  been 
approved  of  by  the  proprietors,  was  appointed 
Mr.  Fraser^s  successor,  and  the  future  numbers 
of  •  The  Foreign  Quarterly'  appeared  chiefly 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Cochrane^ — ^Mr. 
OiUies,  from  his  residence  in  Ekdnburgh  and 
other  circumstances,  being  unable  to  take  any 
other  part  in  the  matter  beyond  the  furnishing 
Beveral  articles  of  his  own,  and  getting  some  of 
fab  personal  friends  to  contribute  to  its  pages. 
Mr.  Fraser  immediately  started  another  perio- 
dical in  opposition  to  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly.' 
It  was  published  by  Black,  Young,  and  Young, 
of  Tavistock-street,  'under  the  tide  of  '  The 
Foreign  Reriew.'  Its  price  was  cheaper  than 
that  of  its  opponent ;  the  price  of  eadi  number 
of  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly '  being  seven  shillings 
imd  sixpence,  while  that  of  the  new  work  was  only 
lixdiiffings.  In  every  other  respect  the  wnrks 
were  as  similar  as  can  be  imagined.  Avidetittd&h 
|iUe^  as  to  the  dreonistances  ilndv  wUdi  Mr 


Praser  had  quitted  •  The  Foreign  Quarterly,'  was 
carried  on  in  both  periodicals  for  some  time, 
which  had  the  effect  of  injuring  both.  Mr.  Fraser 
took  with  him  some  of  the  ablest  contributors  to 
*  The  Foreign  Quarterly.'  Among  these  were 
Southey  and  Carlyle.  The  new  publication, 
however,  never  reached  a  large  circulation, 
though  it  was  ably  conducted,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  not  being  room  for  two  con- 
ducted on  precisely  the  same  plan  and  published 
at  the  same  intervals  of  time.  It  was  regularly 
published,  however,  as  far  as  the  tenth  number, 
making  five  volumes,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  very  work  in  opposition  to  which  it 
was  started.  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly '  gained 
both  in  circulation  and  character  by  the  junction. 
The  price  was  reduced  from  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  to  six  shillings,  the  price  at  which  *The 
Foreign  Review'  had  been  published.  Mr.  Coch- 
rane was  now  the  principal  editor;  but  as  he  had 
gone  to  Edinburgh  to  conduct  *  The  Caledonian 
Mercury'  newspaper,  which  he  did  for  two  or 
tlapee  years,  he  got  some  literary  gentlemaii  to 
aanst  him  in  London*  His  salary  for  conduct- 
Big  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly'  was  200L  per  aa- 
ttmn,  with  the  understanding  that  it  dioiild  in- 
crease with  the  increased  success  of  the  wodtf 
It  aerer,  however,  got  the  kiigtli  nS  a  cbesi^r 


tioD  «l  ItSOO  c«pe%  and  Mr.  CoohFiDe  got  no  i^ 
amm  in  his  aalaiy.  A  chaise  look  place  soon 
after  thb  in  tbe  partnerahip  of  tbe  house  by 
which  *  The  Foragn  Quarterly'  was  pobUshed; 
inatead  of  the  name  of  the  firm  b^ng  TVeutteU, 
Wurts,  and  Co.  it  was  now  Riditer  and  Ca  In 
1884i  the  firm  fuled;  but  Mr.  Codurane  conti- 
nued the  publication  of  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly' 
aa  uauaL  Soon  after  thi8»  howerer,  a  nuaunder- 
atanding  occurred  between  him  and  theaaaigneeB 
of  Richter  and  Ca»  the  oonaequence  of  which 
waa  his  seceaaion  fixwi  ^  The  For^gn  Quarterly/ 
and  bia  atarting  another  work  in  oppositum  to 
it»  and  on  predaely  the  aame  plan» — ^under  title 
title  of  <  Cochrane'e  Foreign  Quarterly  Beview*' 
It  only  reached  two  numbers.  Who  the  preaei^ 
editor  of  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly'  is»  I  do  not* 
know,  *It  is  atill,  aa  it  always  has  been,  a  rery 
readable  work.  Of  late  it  haa  not  ahowa  any- 
thing like  commanding  talenW  'Of^  ^"^^  stuy  of 
ita  articles  created  what  is  called  z,  sensation. 
Of  all  those  which  have  appeared  in  it  fit>m  the 
fbn^  those  wUch  hi^ve  ^traeted  most  attentid^ 
W99^  t^o  on  Ae  nftirs  of  Gveecf^  'Mtii  inise 
^h)pb^  I  thinks  in  the  teol^  fud  twelfth 
numhfii  Thsnr  eentaiiMd  a  fluai  deat  fif  moat 
iKMnteit  iniDanuitionk  velaiiva  tir  Fiwrtiraan  9t- 
tt#MniBaaHf  alkthatlimeii    Au  ihn  infiaiiiilian 


y  -1 


imm  miAMommsim*  -'^  Ml 


\o  iphidb I'^ieibvi^^itf^l^d^^^^  him 

been  supp^itd  Meei|i9di^  ta  io  one  but'liie 
ibreigll  itiiiiifeis  <tf  ita#  i^airiow  Sat^Mm  ooitrts, 
the  gefi«i»l'il^^refinM]^«ai  tttt  siame  lota^  draofc 
have  «l)itaiiifedr4t^  ftnd  wiitten  tfae  avfidbs,  by  tn 
^fouie  of  tim  ecttiftdBace  of  LcBxIr  FaIlh«riBtai 
Suck  lime  not  &e&et  'Xte  ai€ctes  iRere  imfr- 
ten  fe^tli^  kle  Mr.  Muhmy,  at  that  timer  editor 
of  tlie  f(SHi^  depfitftmart*  of  <  Hie  Times/  atid 
the  iulNEination  he  mode  use  of  was  eoimmmr- 
cated  to  him  from  bs&go.  oouttB. 

S(^ilfe  iBif  life  most  reacUble  srtioleB  -in  ^The 
Foreign  Qoart«riy,'  when  in  its  btet  day*, 
were  on  *  Banitb  BoAry/  ^BtOHun  Poetry/  &d, 
and  were  fma%  the  t)6n  of  Dr*  Bowriag,  who  i8» 
perfaapft,  moieeconTeKnuit  wi^  theie  tc^ics  than 
futy  other  peraOn  of  th&  present  lame.r 

I  do  loot  know  the  exMdt  amomit  ^f  th^  pra^ 
sent  ckcidaHon  of  ^The  Foreign  Quarterly;' 
but  tttbl  kaow^thftt  H  is  neljang  to  wfaat  it 
was.  From  all  I  cam  leaifi)  it  is  eonsiderab]^ 
under  i^dOQ;  Bought  to  he  m^dihjgh^;  but 
tha  ^uqgm  windir.  hiino  Ukeit  plaee  in  t^ 
edUnaliip  aiid  psoprieiateBiiip^  hm^e  c^teratod 
giMrily  '^gailisl  ih  Hie  iMiQat  m^  at  wln<ii 
ooakibiiMitaM  ^paklf  irfprief  fee^  t^  to  axtem 
-.HifMiiili  jiif  dbMu-  \Uittmlll^  sort  in  p9- 
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iil4fIilM«L    It  ooniais  ilMlf  lo  nolattft  ef 
woAi  pnWhhud  in  fDveign  ciiintiiti*  - 

Tin  Bbrhh  avd  Fomuoit  Ryrisv  is  of  re- 
•mi  dale»  It  wwm  started  m  the  b^gwaing  of 
walk,  It  belongs  to  Mr.  BeaumoBt,  tibs  mem^ 
berfcff  Nortfavnbeikiidy  a  gendemas  ef  la^  for- 
tiiiie--^aboiit  1<M^000{.  a  year^— and  ef  great  iiu>^ 
ral  worA,  both  in  his  pabKe  aadprifstecq^ty. 
One  of  the  leading  dijects  Mr.  BeainM»it  had  in 
Tiew  in  the  establishnmut  of  the  <  ftatish  ani 
Foreign  Reyiew/  was  that  of  advoeatiiig  the 
cause  of  Poland  against  its  oppreasinS)  whether 
by  Ruaria  avowedly  and  poeitivety,  or  by  other 
Enropean  Powers  dandestin^aiid  penmsavely. 
Mr.  Beanmont  is  one  of  the  most  rincefe  and 
ardent  friends  of  which  poor  P<da&d  can  boast 
in  this  country.  IBs  seal  on  its  bdialf  is  onty 
equaUedbythatofLoidDndbyStoart.  mt 
of  Mr.  Catlar  Fergnsson,  and  other  pcssons  I 
could  name,  seems  to  hare  Taaaahed  with  their 
appointment  to  <^Boe.  For  most  of  the.idde 
articles  on  the  Pofish  questaon^  whidi  hare  ap- 
"peared  in  <  Hie  British  and  Fmraign  Beviewi' 
we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  ef  Mt.  Asaimfeeat 
himseli  Lord  Btougham  oentiflnMd  twa»  if 
not  ttree,  artieks  to  die  fnat  mndSMR..  noae 
on  'Taxes  on  Knowledgfe^'  aad  on  ^QKfamAm 
Refonn,*  were  wntleu'  by  his-  'Usasla|^  * fllMs 


tiien  jie  ha»  not  imtleB  anytluiig,  ^iher  lor  Has 
or  any  other  periodical,  ivitb  the  exeeptioii  of  a 
short  paper,  about  twdbre  months  ranee^  for  *  Tlte 
i;dinbi]i^  Reviow/  on  ^  The  State  of  Bartae&' 
The  later  eontribiitors  to  <  The  British  and 
Fore%n'  are  not,  wiih  very  few  exeej^ons^ 
known.  Mx.  CSharles  Boiler,  the  nuraaber  for 
JUskeard,  has  femiahed  Tariotis  papers*  Some 
of  its  artides  relative  to  Turkey  and  Turkidi 
affiurs,  aie  understood  to  have  been  written  bj 
Mr*  Ur^ttburl,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  pub- 
lie  are  indcdbted  for  <  The  Portfolio,^  whieh 
lately  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  political 
world.  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfomrd  wrote  the  ar- 
tide  in  the  April  number  on  ^  The  Chancellor- 
-dnp^'  and  Mr.  Sixiel  wrote  a  pajper  in  the  same 
.  immber  on  anotiber  legal  question.  To  the  latter 
fMiflemim  the  public  are  also  indebted  for  tiie 
vjgoirous  article  in  the  July  number  <  On  Ire- 
iasd'  The  first  edit(»  of « The  British  and  Fo- 
reign Review,'  was  Mr.  Young,  a  young  gen- 
tienian,  a  member  ai  the  Ei^lish  Bar.  JHis 
eomiexion  witii  it  eeasec^  for  some  reaaan  w^ 
whick  I  am  utiaeqnatnted,  before  the  appear* 
aace  of  Hue  seednd  nimoibMr.  His  successor  had 
alM»  bat  aahMt  temire  of  ofliqe.  He  was  sup- 
piantedj  or  ree^ned — I  <fc  not  Imow  which-^ 
bttme  tiba  pediiieatioiid  (be  July  number,  of  ^ 
1  ^  o2 


jireseiit  year.  Ifr.  J^elkn  K«mbk^  a  gcafiniiilr 
ti'  coMMerible  etMmtjr  as  an  Angk^^SixM 
a^lar,  was  appontad  to  the  vaemt  wiiloriai 
diair,  whidi  be  vHSSk  oeeupiea.  Mr.  Keiabk^ 
V&wewtj  18-  not  much  morei  practica%,  than  a 
sub-editor,  aa  Mr.  fieaumont  himsdf  takeA  an 
aett^  pait  m  the  managtment  of  the  iMnrk. 
The  <  Bfitiab  and  Foreign  Review^  paygiar  oon- 
tribiitienB  at  tbe  rate  of  twenty  gnneas  per 
abeel^  wfafle,  in  some  cafle%  aa  faigb  as  twenty-iMr 
bate  been  given,  llie  plan  is  eieellmt;  sMd 
there  have  been  aeveral  masterly  aitioieB  in  eveiy 
unmber.  But  there  always  hanre  been  at  least 
as  many  of  a  heavy  kind.  ItstypograplucaLap- 
pearaaee  is  against  it  The  <<  IsBdiag ''  of.  the 
pages  of  a  '  Qoarterl/  is.  a  thing  we  aie  so  usuh 
accustomed  to,  that  it  k  unjAeasant  to  the  eye. 
The  paper,  too^  owing  to  its  umisuatty  bheati 
eolonr,  tends  to  give  the  wark  a  doll  appear- 
ance. It  would  look  amch  belter  if  it  bskl 
somedung  of  a  ydicfw  tfaige^  nmikr  to  Asflt  on 
which  <  The  Qusfftedy  Review'  a^printed.  The 
arcuklien  is  ftor  lor  a  bifinmng.  Of  ibmiSnt 
maaebtr,  in  eider  that  the  werik  might  be  ftbiy 
brbi^llt  mMler  the  notiee  of  the  pidilie,  4^900 
oepiea  were  printed.  It  m  cheeper  lioBi^llae 
eiker  QnasCerHes,  die  paee  being  oiitf^lk^ 
lilittnea:  itd^  net^  hewevei» caataiit^iiii  ■biwiii 
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mM»t.  fit  p<jGties  it  is,  Wsb  Mr.  Bcttoaont) 
the  pA>pli0lor,  dsridsdly  libetal  aad^ttittlijr  in^ 
dependtonti 

'nfE  DoBLtK  Review  is  «f  itffl  morb  reDopt 
origia*  Aan  the  <  BiitiA  and  fioreign.'  The 
first  ntmib^r  xjppmani  in  April  hit.  One  of 
the  primpal  imipoMB  fipr  ^tvliieh  it  was  ilatted» 
^te  thm  of  adrdcstaig  RoaBwi  Cadu^  prinoi^ 
plef?.  It  is  the  accredited  qpartevfy  orgati  of 
that  body^  and  10  Avowedly  conducted  by  tbom. 
^n>known  geffitleitien  belonpog  to  ii»  B8iiidy» 
Mr.  (yCotinell,  Dr«  Wkemaii,  and  Ifr.  hPQm^ 
author  of  <  A  Voyftge  up  tfae  Deiiujbe.^  Ab  it  it 
yet  80  young,  Kttle  can  be  said  as  toils  t&erits* 
The  two  numbers  whidhi  have  i^peared  lit^ 
highly  respectable ;  but  there  is  notking  bril- 
liant in  diekn.  They  9^  interesting  and  in^ 
stroctiye,  rather  than  profound  or  masteriy^^ 
One  great  fiiult  of  the  firrt  nHnber»  wae  Ae 
approfmation  ojf  too  musk  space  .  to  R<«naH 
Caftofie  topics.  The  ^Bsct  was  to  give  the 
work  a  deridedly  tbeoic^ieal  «oinipl«xi^  wUeb 
the  projectors neter meant  it  i^uld  have*  <Thi^ 
DuUin  Rene^,^  aoeonUs^  to  tiie  prospectus,  is 
intended  to  be  essentially  a  literary  and  pdilacal 
jonmaL  Tbe  jseeo^d  mumber  has  less  of  a  seor 
tarian  tinge,  though  still  too  much.  The  class 
tf  poHdcal  jirtedpibB  nHiih  wWifc  ^  Tb0  DakAm 
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Rmew*  Uentiite  ilaelC  iriU  be  al  OII0B  iaibf^ 
fiom  die  nmKBB  ef  the  trrttmitHft  MMbHstof*. 
TTiey  are  Liberal,  in  the  meet  libetJ  aeme  of  fee 
word.  It  adfooatea  hooflebetd  euftage,  abnt 
pafyament%  and  die  Tofee  hy  baHot  Iln  chcu^ 
latum  is  abeaify  great  I  queataonif  theiaaidea 
number  of  any  of  its  qnatlei%  conteoiponriee 
lra8^oailyaocoe8BMul  thefimtinstiDoe.  Se~ 
▼oral  tbonfland  oopiea  of  k^  I  am  aasuied,  wa« 
soli  widun  two  or  dnee  days  of  its  -potikaAmu 
A  la^fe  GWoniadoD,  indeed,  altpgedier  ineepee* 
tm  of  ita  metilBy  was  to  bave  been  expected. 
The  name  of  Daniel  (yConnell  bring  adver- 
deed  all  orer  die  oountryi  as  one  of  the  eifilora» 
afforded  a  guarantee  of  itself  fnr  an  exteDare 
eirettlatkot espedaHy in Ifeland.  Thatcountry^ 
in  fiie%  is  likely  to  be  die  chief  scene  of  itb 
snocess,  as  it  is  not  only  got  up  under  the 
auspioes  of  one  whose  name  is  moi»  than  a 
household  word  there»  but  strenuously  supports 
die  rdigiott  of  die  great  majority  of  the  people, 
and  defotes  itself  in  a  special  manner  to  die 
discussion  of  pmrely  Iridr  questions.  A  sum  of 
S^OOO^  was,  I  understand^  placed  in  die  pub-- 
lisher^s  hands,  in  order  diat  it  might  be  carried 
on  with  efbct,  befere  die  appearance  of  the  first 
number. 
I  have  thus  qpoken  of  the  five  Qietr(^ioUtai;i 


l^iittitfldiM.  The  badiiig  periodicdb  of  lln 
class  iBike  a  point  ofalways  having  aa 
tidas  on  hand  aa  waaU  audbk  Aam  to 
numberatleaitiianafortni^HfanoCiea.  It  nil 
be  jeodketed  tfiat  dnring  the  tune  of  the  paaa* 
ing  of  tiie  Rcfarai  BlI^  two  nnnibera  of  <  Tbe 
Quarteri;' aiqpeoted  at  an  infenral  of  leas  dian  a 
month.  People  not  in  the  aecfet  wondered  haiw 
the  matter  oooU  be  prepared  finr  it  so  aeon. 
The  articles^  with  Ae  exception  of  the  aoe  on 
Reform,  which  was  of  ooiirae  Inou^t  down  ta 
^  m^  a  time  as  the  paUieatk»  of  the  nuiober 
would  allo«^  were  aU  cot  and  dry  beforehand^ 
Hie  Sttidt  of  hanng  alwigns  so  much  matter  more 
than  is  requisite  for  tiie  eutrent  munibei^  on 
hand,  acooimts  for  tiie  apparent  delay  iriiich 
often  takes  place  in  the  notice  of  a  particidar 
bool.  The  notice  will  sometimes  not  appear 
for  nine  or  twelve  months  after  it  is  wntteiii 


'^ 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATOmU-THB 
MONTHLlfiSk 

The  Gcntleman's  Magazine— The  Monthly  ReYiew-/ 
The  Monddy  Magainne  — The  Sdactic  llariew— 
The  Kev  MottlUx  Magaciii»«^Fn«cr'»  MagftziM^ 
The  Metre^UUai  Magazine— The  Monthly  Bepo. 
sUory—The  Lady's  Magazine— The  Court  Ma^s^-- 
zine — The  Asiatic  Journal— Alexander's  East  India. 
Magazine  —United  Service  JoumaJ. 

The  Monthly  Periodicals,  including  those  of  a 
religious  character,  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  Quarterlies.  The  oldest  of  them  are  also  of 
much  greater  antiquity.  At  what  time  monthly 
periodicals  were  first  introduced,  is  a  point  I 
cannot  settle.  It  must,  however,  be  consideT*- 
ably  upwards  of  a  century ;  for  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  which  still  exists,  can  boast 
of  an  age  exceeding  100  yeaj*3.    It  was  esta* 
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BUdied  m  I?9dL  It -wbs  fer  ii  Idhg  filiie  a  tery 
popiilar  peritHliicid,  and  bad  a  moeh  lai^er  dr* 
eolation,  until  the  end  of  the  aast  eentoiy,  tfata 
lany  of  its  contemporaries.  Its  ctrcolafioti  is 
6t31  comparalively  good.  It  is  npwaids  of 
1,200  copies.  Amidst  the  great  and  nu- 
merous vidssitudes,  as  regards  lite  plan  of  ma- 
nagement, whidi  other  periodicals  haVe  under- 
gone, ^  The  Genlleman's'  hs^  held  on  in  essen- 
tially the  same  oourse  ever  since  its  commence- 
ment.  You  ineet  with  the  same  <'  Sylvantis 
Urban"  in  1836,  2»  its  readers  did  a  hundred 
years  ago.  He  is  stiU  the  personage  whom 
yoimg  -aspirants,  in  their  ix^t  attempts  at  au- 
thorship, are  so  anxious  tp  propitiate.  His  wor- 
shippers are  many  in  number.  Numerous  are 
the  youths  who  have  afterwards  risen  to  great 
literary  distmction,  whom  "'Sylvanus  Urban" 
has  been  the  means  of  introducing  to  public  no- 
tice. And  he  still  flourishes  amidst  all  the 
•vigour  of  youth — for,  no  doubt,  h^  is  destined  to 
a  more  than  Metbusalen  age^— to  do  th^  afaMe 
kind  offices  to  the  rii^g  face  of  embryo  ge^ 
niuses.  Wdl  do  I  recoHect  the  profound  reSpett 
and  warm  affection  m&k  i^hidb^  doftee  quafte^  bf 
a  century  ago,  I  liised  to  tegatd  •*  Mr.  UrlniA." 
Ifnist  a  happy,  man,  Aouglfft  I,^  miist  he  life, 
when  all  Iiis  cortespbnd^br^a  tiuniMito  race 
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Aef  eertrinlir  vwi  in  thoie  days-HMldresa  Um 
ia  terms  of  rach  maiked  attaduMBt  and  be-> 
GoouDg  kuBuUtjr!  "  Sylvannt"  was  at  that 
time  a  piodigiooB  favourite  of  mine.  The 
Geni^  aa  fcr  farenty's  aake  they  call  the  Magar 
zine  in  Paternoater-Bow» — the  Gemi,  had  leally 
<<  a  oMiataat  reader  in  me***  I,  indeed  deemed 
it  a  *^  valuable  Magaane."  Do  I  esteem  it  the 
less  now  ?  I  aoii  sure  I  have  said  nottnng  of 
thekind.  Let  me  not  be  told  that  my  attachment 
to,  or  respect  far,  so  venerable  a  <  Gentleman' 
have  in  the  slighteat  degree  abateti^  because  I 
have  not  of  late  been  able  to  cultivate  his  ac- 
quaintance to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  That 
is  Fate^s  fault,  not  mine.  Circumstancea  over 
which  I  had  no  control,  have  compelled  me  to 
share  my  attention  to  my  aged  friend,  with  mo- 
dem upstarts.  Still  I  have  never,  at  any  time 
of  my  life,  altogether  fsigotten  the  Gentle- 
man with  whom  I  formed  my  first  acquaint- 
ance; need  I  say  I  never  wiU,  until  aU  my 
earthly  remembraaoes  are  oonsigned,  with  my- 
sdM^  to  the  narrow  house?  Antiquitiea^  hicgra- 
phies,  obituaries,  criticisms^  &c.  te*f  form  still 
the  principal  i^ancteristies  of  <The  Gentle- 
man's Magaane.*  In  these  respects  it  stands 
unrivalled.  lis  pages  are  ahntys  fitll  of  deeply- 
interestiog  and  faried  matter  to  all  who  are 
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fond  of  isuch  sulijects.  Yhre  it  poefiible  br 
any  man  to  ecMramit  to  memory  its  conteiitSy 
isince  its  commencement,  he  would  be  attving 
encyclopsedia  in  these  matters.  He  might,  in 
fact,  be  said  to  know  all  that  is  known  on  ) 
such  topics.  About  twelve  months  since  *  The 
Oentleman's  Magazine '  passed  into  new  hands ; 
but  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  present 
^tor.  That,  however,  is  of  little  consequence, 
as  its  character  remiuns  unchanged, — ^which,  in- 
deed, it  must  continue  to  do  if  regard  be  had  to 
its  prosperity.  Its  drculation,  properly  speak^ 
ing,  is  not  of  a  popular  nature ;  in  other  words, 
one  does  not  so  often  meet  with  it  in  the  common 
walks  of  life  as  he  does  other  periodicals  whidi 
have  not  half  its  circulation.  Its  subscribers  are, 
for  die  most  part,  retired  antiquarians  and  aged 
literary  gentlemen,  living  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  By  them  it  is  not  oidy  read  and  ad« 
mired,  but  almost  idolized.  Formerly  the  price 
was  half*a-crown ;  now  it  is  three  shillings  and 
sixpence 

Next  in  point  of  antiquity  among  our  metro- 
pdlitan  Monthlies,  comes^  The  Monthly  Re- 
view.    It  is   now  drawing   towards  its  hun- 
dredth year.    It  was  established  in  1749.    It    < 
was  the  first  of  the  kind.     At  leas^  in  my  in-    ' 
quiries  into  the  literature  of  the  last  two^nttt* 
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rite)  I  MBir  fiild  no  perioAni  condncttd  «ii  f 
fttrifenr  plan*  It  soon  mimd  itelf  into  a  £ur 
ctrerfatioQ,  though  the  oi^pMtar%  at  the  timv 
of  9tM»g  itf  appear  to  have  had  aexicHis  niia*^ 
giviogB  aa  to  its  suceess.  ITiey  looked  on  it  as 
aftogetber  an  experiment  It  was  eataUished 
by  Mr.  Grifitb,  in  whose  hands  it  remained^ 
conducted  by  himseli  lor  neady  forty  years.  O^ 
his  deoease  it  became  the  property  ef  his  son, 
who  continued  both  proprietor  and  editca:  till  he 
was  oUjfed  to  retire  from  the  concern,  owing  tp 
IH  health,  in  lSi5.  The  period  daring  which 
*  The  M4inthly  Review'  thus  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  father  and  the  son,  was  sevepty-fiix 
years — a  drcumstanoe  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  literary  property,  pnd  very  few  in* 
stances  in  those  of  any  other  descr^tion  (d  pra- 
party.  There  is  something  so  touchingly  interest- 
ing in  the  farewell  address  of  the  youngs  Mr. 
Griffith)  at  the  close  of  the  last  vqlvune  of  1824^ 
that  I  camiot  forbear  giving  the  following  passage 
from  it: — **He.has,**  he  says,  "been  allowed 
a  heart  to  love  literary  emplc^ment  as  a  saered 
trust  and  calling  and  the  ambition  to  hope  that 
the  exercise  of  it  was  honqurable  to  hin;^  and 
.useful  to  the  puUie^  but  while  that  pubhc  must 
be  left  to  judge  of  his  labours,  (n^w.^  fSf^^pfA 
during  no  short  term,  of  yfiiaifi,}  he  hin^lf  haa 
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ciw^js  ttfgm^^^i  im  own  ^^sBttqnaL  -simpsi  wai 
hia  adTeise  &li>iriA  tegsAUf  health  oemahfiito 
be  intnided)  for  om  moia^nl)  w  hk  reod^ra- 
Wldi  pain,  tfaeii,  be  MEtes,  that  h^i  is  at  length 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  goadings'  of  perpetual 
ailment)  (at  Ikfs  momeBMSmh^mg  him,)  aad  the 
dictates  of  r«iiter«led  medSusal  admollItifHI^  that 
tinder  such  w^aoimgA  he  mwat  ^BiaadpKte  him- 
self  from  the  literarjr  toSi  and  aifidety  which  have 
hitherto  been  his  sole  end  and  aim ;  and  tha^ 
wiA  the  oommencmnent  of  volume  one  hundred 
and  seven  of  the  new  series, '  The  Mon&ly  Re- 
view' will  become  the  property  of  others.  In 
thus  relinquishing  a  statioo^  in  wh^ch  he  «idea- 
voured  to  do  what  might  be  public  good,  he  may 
be  permitted  to  indulge  the  presumption  that 
sdme  good  h(M '  biBem  dime,  and  th^t,  hitherlo, 
this  octogenarian  work  has  been  f(ionddiest«ai|y 
a^d  indepefndent  advocate  of  the  general  into- 
tests  of  liten^ure,  df  moral  virtue,  of  pi^itical 
freedom,  and  of  religious  liberty, — ^una#ed  by 
the  threatening  a^eet  of  *  the  worst  of  tknes,^ 
and  uneedueed  by  the  alhuremeirts  of  peace  fuid 
pleasure,  whiefa  it  has  been  aitike  its  foitose 
to  iMlness  in  its  protracted  career.  *  *  *  * 
For  himaiSf^  he  de^si^epose  imd  leiMPelKKCoiirt 
-the  sniilee  ef  HygcAa,  or  iteigfiifiioB  to  «nriNre 


Iht  ia«Mi«U0  feoini,  until  tiie  nmntat  lUI 
vme  wlieii  be  mwt  Ib«I  haw  true  it  b 

'  It  irfll  Mt  proAt  tbee  that  thttt  hast  tried 
Tq  teak  the  aerial  Tault,  and  kast  Verrun  in  »iad 
The  great,  great  globe  itself,  when  nind   zpires.' 

**  Denied  the  miYiaUe  and  rare  lot  of  his 
fitlMr  tfarougbottt  life,  he  now  prays  ooly  for  a 
ahare  of  tlie  bkeaing  which  aHeaded  him  at  its 
doee^  in  his  tranquilfiCyy  his  retrospect,  u^-his 
prospect* 

Dtting  BMMt  of  the  long  period  in  which 
*  The  Monthly  Review^  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
GriflUb»  who  instituted  the  work,  and  the  son  who 
suboeeded  him  on  his  death,  it  was  Socinian  in 
its  theokgy.  Snee  the  latter  gentleman  reiln- 
quished  its  management,  it  has  not  identified  it- 
self in  any  mariced  mamier  widi  any  religious 
paity  whatever. 

*  Tlie  Monthly  Review'  gives  an  adadrably 
connected  view  of  the  Uteralnce  of  Great  Bri- 
tain for  nearly  a  century  past  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  eaeeUence  of  its  plan ;  and  it  has 
been  ably  executed.  Smollett,  GoldsBiith^  John- 
son, Sterne^  Hume,  Hawkeswortli,  and  lAiioet  all 
the  grsat  men  who  flouridied  in  die  latter  half 
of  the  last  century,  eentribttted  largely  to  its 
ptgm    A  eqqr  ef  the  work  fsem  its  com* 


« 
sij&ii^eiaeiit  ivas  add  in  the  courae  of  kst 
yeari  by  Mr.  Evaii%  tbe  auctimiecarj^  whi<^  oopr 
taibed  the  names  and  the  articles  of  the  leading 
contributors  to  it  I  myself  boi^;hty  &  few  years 
ago,  the  cq>y  of  it^  from  the  Gommenoement 
down  to  the  dose  of  1824^  making  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  Yoliunes, — which  bel<»iged  to  die 
celel»ttted  I^.  Samuel  Ptor ,  and  I  expeetad»  as 
that  leam^  though  eccentric  man  waa  in  the 
habit  of  middng  remarks  on  the  mai]^ns  of  most 
of  his  bookS)  that  there  would  have  been  notes 
relative  to  the  authore  of  the  most  important 
articles  in  ^  The  Review.'  In  this,  however,  on 
examining  the  work,  I  was  disappointed :  pencil 
remarks  of  any  kind  are  very  few,  and  none  of 
them  relate  to  the  authprshtp  of  tlie  articles. 

<  Hie  Monthly  Review '  was  the  first  periodi- 
cal to  introduce  that  philosophical  tone  of  dis- 
cnsQion  which  is  now  universally  adopted  by 
the  higher  class,  of  reviews.  To  the  late  Mr. 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  a  man  of  consider- 
aUe  note  among  the  liteiary  chuacters  of  the 
end  of  the  last  century, "belongs  the  credit  of 
firat  givii^  a  {rinlosiqphical  chaitcter  to  our  peri- 
o^cd  criticism  hf  the  eaumiple  he  set  in  <  The 
Monthly  Review/ 

On  going  tl»ott(^  <  The  Mo^fchly  Review/  I 
have  been  often  amused  wUh  the  cmaMous 
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tmiAtes  wniA  tlv^  wntGlv  oftM-fonMA  of  tbk 
metitB  otAe  iraits  Aejr  notieed.  Many  ftulhoi^ 
vlioee  imines  IM  as  unkiioMfii  to  U8  as  to  the  hiha- 
bita&ts  of  TlmibttCtoe,  wefe  repfesen^ed  in  <  The 
Monthly  Review '  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
as  geniuses  of  die  first  magnitude;  and  a  fiepu- 
larily  wide  as  the  chiiised  world,  and  hsliisg  as 
tame  itseU^  was  confiden%  {yrediel^d  t»  litem. 
Others,  again,  who  were  unceremomdmly  and 
at  once  consigned  to  utier  and  everlasting 
obfivion,  are  now,  and  will  continue  to  he  for 
generations  to  come,  popular  in  no  ordinary 
degree. 

It  is  now  exactly  thirty  years  since  the  circu* 
lation  of  *  The  Monthly  Review'  began  to  de- 
crease. In  1806  appeared  its  unfortunate  re- 
view of  the  poems  of  the  lal»  amialde  Henry 
Kirke  White.  The  contemptuous  opinion  ex* 
pressed  of  that  young  man'^  kitellee^  as  well  as 
his  poems,  formed  one  of  Ihe  many  false  judg- 
ments to  wMch  I  have  aUuded  The  review  of 
his  poems  eentrilmted,  in  no  smaU,  measure,  to 
Imrry  the  ingenious  aaflior  to  a  ]»eBaafa]]«  gnM^e; 
for  it  is  wcA  known,  not  oldy  fr^m  his  own  re- 
corded expressioit  that  he  considered  it  **  an  in- 
strument in  the  band  of  Satftn  «&  dri^e%iin  to 
de^V  but  from  liie  te»6mony  of  hi|  friends, 
thtt^  it  eottdti^tiY  greyed  en  Ms  sjifarhs  dttring 


edwjr  mlyntwt  of  h^'8lM>Tt  remdimngliS^  SM 
^Tb^  MatMf  Review'  som  found  Hem/t  l\x^ 
}Am  Jl  9btfick  Kkke  Wbita,  aad  from  th»^^i!^t» 
of  irhkb  he  m^nfer  recovered,  reoinled  on  iMH- 
The  harshness  and  injustice  of  its  treataawt  of 
tfaB  gifted,  tfaoi^  poor  and  loe^rc^^^teds  ^ov:tig 
awB,  ^im«  ao  BoiMier  faroiigbt  before  the  fMioi 
than  ihey  were  seen  aad  comdenm^  A  atnNi^ 
fewGng  against  due  work  wfbs  ^Ecited  e^etjr^Ymef 
aad  its  dradttion  immediately  began  to  suff^ 
to  a  Yery  great  extent  The  est&bliriiment  of 
<I>e  Quart^]^  Review'  in  1B09,  and  tb#  esf 
t%bliftbment  of  «o  many  other  periodicals  skioe 
tbeil,  hftve  eoiitributed  laif ely  to  diminish  1^e 
dbreulatlon  of  <  The  Moaliily/  Its  circuXatioi\ 
IS  now  limi^  but  very  select  -  It  is  still  <3oih 
ducted  wifli taste  and  talent:  the  jian, as  I  hove 
already  satd»  if  adoiirabl^  and  were  a  publid%M*  o\ 
capiiiyi  and -enterprise  to  undertake  the  coiK^rm 
X  hive  no  doubt  he  would  soon  make  it  an  ex-t 
cellent  p*Qp^rty.  I  am  si^fied  there  is  much 
iBoi«  scope  lor  it  now  than  there  has  been  lor 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Who  the,  g<^tle« 
p^i  are  who  conduct  it»  and  contribute  to  its 
pilgesy  I  do  not  know.  It  is  published  by 
Mr.  HenderaoQ)  of  the  Old  Bmleyy  who^  if  I  mis* 
lake  notv  is  also  the  prof^ietor.  Some  yioaxs 
j9ga  the  prioe  of  each  smber  waa  raised  froq^i 
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ImWj  mmu  to  Aree  aldiiiigt  and  mpeao, 
Tim  wm  an  injiifidoiia  attp^  aftar  it  had  been 
pabKahed  finr  neaity  eighty  yean  at  the  famer 
prioa^  and  above  «U»  at  a  tiflM  whm  the  cbcttbh 
tkn  waa  dedmiiig. 

TnkiBg  the  periodieab  in  the  ordisr  of  their 
reapaetm  egea»  *  The  Menthly  Magaaine'  next 
daima  attention.  It  waa  eatabiiahgd  m  the 
yev  17W;  eo  that  it  haa  now  attained  the  good 
old  age  of  feity  yean.  I  do  not  know  bj  whoGft 
it  waa  started ;  but  it  came  aoon  after  Into  the 
handa  of  Sir  lUehaid  FUDipa,  the  author,  or 
ntfaer  eompiler,  of  <  A  lifiHion  of  Facta>'  and 
Tarioofl  other  adientMe  and  atatistieal  worka.  The 
diameter  of  *  The  Monthfy»'  during  Ihe  loi^ 
period — nearly  thirty  years — it  was  in  Sr 
Ridiard's  handsi  was  nracfa  more  statistical  and 
adentifie  than  Kterary.  It  was  a  mediiini  tor 
asUng  and  answering  all  sorts  of  questions  bear* 
ing  on  sdence  or  on  matters  of  fact.  Its  drcu^ 
lation,  while  it  was  the  property  and  under  the 
editorial  control  of  Sir  Richard,  was  very  con* 
mdersble.  It  was  upwards  of  1200.  CSroum* 
stances,  however,  occurred  some  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago,  to  render  it  necessary  that  he 
ahould  part  with  it  It  then  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Tory  pi^prietors,  who  not  only  altoge- 
tiier  changed  its  chaiaeter  otiierwis^  but  made 
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k  the  vehicle  of  Iheb  oim  political  teatmei^ 
It  thus  suffered  in  two  ways  from  the  diange  in 
the  proprietomhip:  those  who  chiefly  read  it  be« 
foT6  for  itis  Liberal  polities  (Mscontinned  it  notir 
that  it  had  become  fiercely  Toryish;  while  those 
who  formerly  took  it  in  for  its  science  and  its 
statistics^  were  equally  dissatisfied  witibi  the 
purely  literary  character  it  assumed.  Betwixt 
these  two  classes  of  readers,  the  cifcuk^<m  soon 
fell  off  to  700  or  BOO.  In  1826  or  1827,  Dr. 
Croly,  the  author  of  several  popular  workft  of 
fiction,  undertook  the  editorial  duties  of  <  The 
Monliily;'  and  while  under  his  control  it  be^ 
came  one  of  die  most  furious  advocates  of  Tory- 
ism to  be  found  dther  among  tiie  literary  jour- 
nals or  newspapers,  in  any  part  of  the  counlTy. 
It  aspired,  to  use  its  own  phraseology,  at  beto^ 
considered  tbe  ^  Blackwood  of  the  South.*  That 
was  a  distinction,  however,  which  it  never  acv 
qmred.  Still  it  must  be  admitted,  ^t  it  was 
conducted  with  great  ability,  though,  for  tiie 
reasons  I  have  m^iitioned,  the  talent  it  diqilayed 
served  only  to  write  it  down  instead  of  raiaiq^ 
its  drcuktion.  It  is  true  diat  some  new  paitrons 
of  the  Magaane  were  {Nnoetned  by  its  advoeaey 
of  Tory  principles ;  1>ut  these  bore  a  mis^fiMe 
proportion  to  tiiose  it  had  lost  by  the  dhange. 
were  the  proprieCors  at  tUa  tiffi%  t  am  net 


quilt  mhmxL  I  hmn  hitMrmkiaM  ^pmSm 
MOMd  m  htiog  profiitton:  Mme  0f  Aem  I 
know  ifmm  m;  but  others  erf  tibrai,  I  befieve^ 
aeyer  hid  any  fiiciiiiuty  ttrteraet  ki  it  Dr. 
Ctokfs  Mdtrjr  is  said  to  have  been  two  hundred 
gmM9»  per  snnuin*  Conlribatioiis  were  tfaeu 
ftid  isr  at  different  rates,--4K)iiie  gettiz^  t^ 
guineas  and  i)ibers  only  five  gmneas  per  sheet 
It  was  abo  adyertised  very  largely)  and  every 
possible  exertion,  thongb,  as  I  haye  said»  onsuo* 
eesaisllyt  was  made  to  get  it  upw  Hie  conse- 
^enee  was  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  proprietors. 
It  oontimisd  under  Dr.  Croity^s  management  for 
two  or  fluee  years»  when  it  again  changed  hands. 
Who  then  got  it»  or  what  was  the  price  paid  fyr 
it|  ate  matters  with  which  I  am  unacquainted. 
On  diia  diange  it  as  anddenty  reeutred  to  its 
inrmer  liberal  principles  as  it  ha4  apostatised 
from  them  when  it  came  into  the  possession  o| 
the  previous  Tory  proprietors.  This  was  ano-^ 
ther  bbw  to  it ;  for  the  Tory  readers — ^the  word 
<  Conservative '  had  not  then  begun  to  be  used--* 
who  had  been  attracted  td  ^tl^ough&epeE9<m- 
al  inftuBoce  or  talents  of  Dr.  Croly,  imebtedkB^y 
gave  it  up.  In  a  fewmonths^  thel^ore,  the  ^ir- 
enbAion  had  fisdlen  to  60».  Tlie  proprietors  ftieu 
9Di«i«ed<rf  ^The  Moiitbly/  and  s^  it  te<3ap* 
lani  HoOend  for  306/.    G^if^m  Heftsad  cM»^ 
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dnaed  propmtoiv  hisisilf  also  e(AiduQiii%  llAr 
work^  imtil  tbe  autuvm  of  1885.  It  -flien  pamiA 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ck)nii8h»  author  of  <^'Fhe 
SmgB  of  the  Loire,'  and  epm|Mler  of  *  The  Oen^^ 
tiiemaa's  Book,'  <My  Dau^te/s  Book,^  «^e 
Book  of  tiie  MiifioD/  'The  Volume  of  the  Aflfecv 
.txoQS,'  &c  WhUe  in  Captain  HoUand*&  hands 
/  The  M€»ithly'  was  conducted  with  much  good 
taste*  It  was  one  of  the  most  readidide  of  ^ 
mefsropoliUiM  periodicals ;  but  as  no  money  was 
spent  on  advertising  it^  and  very  little  in  the 
shape  of  paying  fixr  contributions,  it  slowly  fell 
off  in  ciroiilation.  Mr.  Peter  Gaskill,  autho)r 
of  'CAd,  MaUs,'  «Oid  Ba^dors,'  'Plebeiaiis 
and  Patriciati^'  and  several  valuaUe  stafistfettl  - 
works,  siicoeeded  Captioin  Holland  in.  Maifch 
1835y  aa  editor  of '  The  Monthly,'  but  be  only 
coxMhicted  it. till  tSbe  following  Augustr  It 
is  gwjcawity  known  thait  in  the  hands  ^f  tSte 
editor  wha  succeeded  Mr.  GaskiD,  *Tb^ 
MovAdyVsuffeared  in  etrculntion,  and  te  a  sdll 
greater' eaBteot  in  eharaeter.  Mr.  Cornish  cfe- 
posed^of  Ae  copyr^tto  Mr.  Tltoms,  of  .Wasp^ 
mek  Sffaaatei  in  Maveh  of  Hie  present  yean'  It 
is  Sim  k&  Mr.  Thoms's  hands.  It  agian  okanged 
its  editofriftp  in  August  hat  In  whose- hands  - 
die  niaitogeiMat'is  at  present  vested  I  *  «aMret 
f^.    f  yaSmt  Hbttt   it   hm  ttoir  iaif  'rigi^ 
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ttf  Hr» »  die  aeate  in  yfcieh  thttcimb  nmaaStf 
uaJafiloud  A  great  ouaqr  ef  die  aoil  distuH 
foislMd  men  of  the  age  have  at  ose  tone  or 
other  eoricbed  the  pages  of  *  The  Monthljr* 
ivith  thiMT  contributions  Among  tbeee  may 
be  mentioned  Mr.  Galt^  James  and  Horace 
Smith*  Albany  Fonblanque^  Allan  Cuniiighamj 
Sir  E^enon  Brydgea,  Sheridan  KnowleB)  &c. 
&e.  When  under  Captain  HoUand^a  manage- 
ment Mr.  Francis  Place  used  to  eontribnte  poli- 
tical and  other  articles  to  it 

The  Eclectic  Retucw  is  condncted  <m  es- 
sentiaily  the  same  plan  as  *  The  Monthly  Re- 
view*' It  is  a  woik  of  long  standuig>  and  has 
alwqfB  been  remarkable  for  the  taleni  and 
leanung  with  which  it  has  been  edited*  Fw 
manyyearsy  it  could  boast  of  the  names  of 
Kobert  Hall,  John  Foster,  and  James  Ifont- 
gomeryy  among  those  of  i^  stated  comribtttors ; 
and  its  pages  are  still  enriehed  by  eontiibulions 
from  the  most  distinguished  writers  W<"?p*g  to 
the  Dissenting  interest,  of  the  present  dav.  Dr. 
J*  Pye  Smilh  very  truly  stated,  soaM  tinm  ago^ 
that  <  The  Edeetie  Renew,'  cmrtsins  articles 
whieK  if  they  q>peared  in  <  The  ££nb«r^ '  en* 
*  Qnarteify'  Rerieia^  would  produee  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  literary  world  Hnvkic  alwqp  iden-r 
tifad  itself  with  the  cause  of  DissenL  its  circtt> 


litioBisciMfly  among  tbe  DisHntav.  Itiito 
be  rografctad  it  shouid  not  find  its  way  iate  ge- 
neral  ckeulatioii;  lor  never  did  periodical  better 
deserve  it  It  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  extenntdy 
read  by  the  Mtads  of  Liberal  principles;  for  its 
advocacy  of  those  principles  is  equally  dbarae^ 
tensed  by  earnestness,  perseyeranos^  boldness, 
and  aUUty.  Mr*  Josii^  Conder,  as  already  re^ 
maiked  in  a  previous  chapter,  is,  and  has  been 
for  many  yoos,  the  editor  of  ^  The  Eelectie 
Review*^  A  more  honest  or  fearless  asserter 
of  his  principles,  than  Mr.  Conder,  vhetber  as  a 
Dissenter  in  religion,  or  as  a  Liberal  in  politics, 
does  not  exist;  and  were  the  claims  of  ^  The 
Eeleotic'  only  brought  fairly  before  the  public^ 
it  cotdd  not  fail  to  conunand  an  extensive  eireu- 
lataon. 

<The  Edeetie  Review'  is  paitly  a  roligieus, 
pardy  a  Ittnary  puUication.  I  never  knew  a 
work  in  wfakh  there  was  a  bapiuer  union  of 
literature  and  religion.  Every  successive  num- 
ber affords  a.  pva^tieal  refolatbn  of  the  cbatge 
that  has  8flin«kames  been  1»ou^  against  evan- 
.gelieal  pmc»ples,*-HMRnefy,  that  they  are  incom- 
patible w^  a  retisb  for,  or  (^ultivatiM  of,'  the 
mote  refined  bamdMs  of  Mtjeratu^  II  is  diffi- 
evlt,  nideed,  toeay  i^h^tiier  the  meiite  t^  «The 
Eeleotie*  he  gsealnst^  considered  as  aSteraiy  ee 
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m  a  vdigiflHi  pwindirri  I  hve  ofken  tMaght 
IIhi^  w6b»  tiw  gntoM  of  Utealuie  m«te  &e* 
-qonlly  hliwtri  vkh  wlil  fbl^  die  mtereBts  of 
religjonwottli  be  gfeatly  pronoted  by  iim  vmon. 
*  Hie  Edeotic'  is  pnUiahed  al  tvo-aad^sixpeiiee 
A  nmibfr* 

Tbx  Njeir  MxmmuY  Magazxhs  aterted  into 
a  laxge '  cueoklioa  soon  «£t«r  its  appeiraiice. 
It  Goidd  hatdkf  \mm  beea  otberwifie  vih  a 
name  8o  diatmgaiidied  iE>r  its  editor  as  diat  of 
'IlioMas  Camifliell,  aadvithaptopnetbrsoea- 
.teanpnumg,  and  so  libesal  in  bismaaneiatiaii  of 
contabiilors,  as  Mr.  Golbiim.  Mr.  GobiHn/s 
opmioa  was,  that  the  best  wagr  to.  efigora  liie 
soosess  of  *The  New  MontUy'  was  to  pfocrate 
the  best  contabotioBSy  wbatevw  shmdd  be  the 
price,  and  then  to  expend  a  large  sum  iabruig- 
ing  its  merits  before  tfie  paUs&  The  event 
showed  he  was  right  Thoof^  it  oaljr  stasled  in 
1814^  it  hod  attained  a  eimkkiod  of  upwards 
of  ^QMm  18M(  Ut.  Campbell  lee^fod  the 
ppiBoely  salsry  of  60(NL:  lar  osoduetiagr  ^1  <^ 
asoDTOdfy  Mvor  was  BMieyfiMie  oosilf  oafiiod. 
His  ofloo  iraa  q^niie  a  sismtno^  dfaisg  the  hi»t 
Aw  yeoea  he  flDed  it  Ho  wiols  oe«rc%  aay- 
tUag  hhnsoiC;  mrdid  he  ImMo  khasotf  ttoib 
dbout  mo  oitidte  widdi  w«»o  soai  tm  Ham- 
am  by  ooatifiMtlorB.    Tim  4ii^  of  ^Mtttrng  ^ 
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the  iidnusfsiiou  or  rejection  of  tbese  was  delegated 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  the  sub-editor,  Mr. 
Cyrus  Redding,  author  of  ^^The  History  of 
*'  Wines,"  &c. ;  for  the  performance  of  which, 
and  otb^  sub-editorial  duties,  .he  received  a 
salary  of  250Z.  a  year.  When  Mr.  Campbell  did 
undertake  to  decide  as  to  whether  a  pinticular 
article  should  be  inserted, or  rej^eted,  he  did 
not  make  the  task  a  burdensome  one.  The 
moment  he  chanced — even  thongb  in  the  very 
first  pag€l^  and  consequently  before  he  could 
have  any  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of:  the 
article;  the  moment  he  chanced  to  meet  with  a 
single  phrase  which  he  thought  in  bed  taste,  he 
ceased  jreading  any  farther,  but  at  cm&t  tossed 
the  manuscript  into  the  box  appropriated  for 
the  deception  of  "rejected  articles.'^  Ji,  again, 
he  went  through  three  or  fow*  pages  ef  ike  ma- 
nuscript, and  it  pleaised  him  so  far,  he  proeeeded 
no  further,  but  ordered  the  ertidie  for  insertion. 

Mr.  Cami^U  and  M&  Golbum  diSbrlMl  ^th 
ejich  other  in  1831,  and  ihe  femk  #bs  tiie 
secession  ^  the  fonnar  fipom  ^  The  New  Monthly.' 
Whrt  ihe  gK^und-  of  dispute  was,  i«  not  fcnow^. 
I  hanre  heard  it  eoafidently  staied  it  was  because 
Mr*  Coftum  insiai^d^  conii<ary  to  Mrt  Camp- 
beU's  wish,  to  hiree  .portraits  of  eamient  Kteraiy 
vchnnMtem  in  AeMagazina.    ft  has  abo  b^een 
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•tatod,  that  the  true  ground  was  thai  of  Hf . 
Oolbani*s  proporiiig  to  reduce  Mn  CampbelPs 
aalaiy  from  WOL  to  4002^  It  wete  lio  wonder, 
though  Mr.  Cort>um  bad  madesudi  a  proposal, 
oonaideritig  the  little  labour  Mr.  Campbell  per* 
teflMd  kfr  his  salary.  If  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  ifisptttt^  the  only  matter  of  surprise  is  that 
Mr.  Colbura  did  not  make  the  pn^poeal  much 
■ooner.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
diflbivuces  between  proprietor  and  editor,  the 
rasidt  was  wliat  I  haire  stated.  Mr.  Edward 
Lytloa  Bulwer,  author  of  ^  EUigene  Aram,"  See. 
was  appmnted  Bfr.  CampbeU*^  sucoesaor,  at  a 
salary,  if  I  aai  oonreetly  infarmed,  of  40OL  a 
year,  and  Mr.  S.  C  HaU  soon  after  succeeded 
Mr.  Cpvm  Redding  as  sub-editor.  Ifr.  Buhrer 
was  tat  some  tisM  sufficiently  attentite  in  the 
diachaiy  of  his  ediixyrial  duties;  but  what  be 
poaaassed  in  (fiUgence  was  neutralised  by  his 
want  (rf  judgment  or  tact  ^TheNewMentUy' 
had  alwqfs  been  distinguished  fer  its  la^  and 
amusing  lileratine,  and  scarcely  ever  devoted 
its  pages  lo  pofiticai  diaeuaaiomi:  even  when  an 
aitide  <tf  a  peKttoal  compleiion  had  been  ad- 
mitted hile  it^  it  waa  never  mcNre  than  aaode* 
rately  LiberaL  Mx.  Bufavei^  howe^m^t  all  at 
enee  made  the  magasine  an  mgan  of  the  most 
uMfa  HadifiKiwn   T\Kt  cenjooMaces  rf  thia  mwk 
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dioouB  step  weie  soon  felt;  numbers  who  had 
ti&en  the  magazine  from  the  oommenoement 
threw  it  up;  while  the  Radicals  were  too  poor  to 
make  up  for  the  fiiUing-ofl^  by  purehasing  a  three- 
andHBixpenny  periodicaL  Had  it  been  published 
at  sixpence  per  number,  possibly  Mr.  Bulwef  s 
policy  might  have  been  souncl;  the  gain  in 
subseribers  mig^t  have  exceeded  the  los^  *  The 
New  Monthly^  continued  falling  in  circulation 
under  Mr.  Bulwer's  Radical  management:  it 
suffered  also  from  his  neglect;  for  though  active 
at  first,  he  began  to  grow  so  remiss  in  his  edi* 
tonal  duties,  that  Me.  Colbum  sometimes  did 
not  see  him  above  once  or  twioe — ^and  then 
only  fiyr  a  few  minutes— for  several  suooesnve 
weeks.  The  feet  was^  that  'Nb.  Bulwer  was  at 
that  time,  as  he  still  is,  a  Member  ai  Parliament ; 
and  betwixthis  attendance  at  St  Stepben^s,  ani 
Ae  time  he  oceutiied  in  the  writing  oC  his  novdsy 
he  bad  not  many  spare  hours  'to  devote  to  Ae 
editing  of  tiie  magaaine.  The  only  ground  of 
oomplatnt  i^gainst  him  was,  tiial  he  did  not, 
under  tiiesecireumstanees^  resign  an  ofice  which 
lieeoald  not  fi^  eve&ldily  to  Umself  and  ad- 
taalageoQsly  to  fab  ea^loyer.  At  the  end  of 
Ae  aesnon  of  1888^  Mr.  Bulwer  one  day  wailed 
M  Ifr.  Ooibun»«Ml  mentioned  lliat  he  intended 
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benefit  of  his  healdi,  but  thit  lie  would  take  cam 
Aat  the  interests  of  'The  New  Monthly'  should 
be  attended  to  in  his  absenoe^^^with  whieh  view 
he  would  appoint  a  deputy*  To  this  Mr.  G>1- 
bum  objected,  saying  that  if  Mr.  Bulwer  did 
not  fulfil  the  duties  of  die  editorial  office  in  his 
own  person,  it  would  be  necessary  that  s<Hne 
other  gentleman  should  be  appmited,  who  would. 
Mr.  Bulwer,  as  a  matter  of  course^  took  the 
hint  and  resigned  at  once.  Mr.  &  C.  Hall  wag 
chosen  his  successor,  and  the  mauagement  of 
<the  magazine  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Hall 
oyer  ance.  I  have  not  heard  what  hia  salary 
is.  <T1ie  New  Monthly'  has  been  better  con- 
ducted by  him  than  it  was  by  his  predecessor. 
Its  drcnlation,  though  nothing  to  what.it  once 
was,  is  still  good*  It  is  much  higher  Ihan  that 
of  any  of  the  dher  metropolitan  moothlies. 

To  enumerate  the  names  of  those  who  have 
from  first  to  last  contributed  to  'The  New 
Monthly,'  would  be  to  m^Hion  almost  every 
name  of  note  in  mod^n  ht»mtar&  Under 
CampbelFs  dynasty,  Lad^  and  Sir  Charies 
Morgan  were  constant  contributors.  Mr.  Shiel 
'iiimished  the  various  articles  which  appeared  at 
the  same  time^  respecting  Irish  puUic  dnvacters 
and  Irish  affidrs.  Thomas  Moore  l&i^fise  often 
ient  a  heljttng  hand.  BoAifae  Saaitiiu^— fiaiace 
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tnd  Jaines9«^the  celebrated  authors  of  the  <*  Re*^ 
jected  Addresses,**  have  written  times  without 
tiumber  for  it  Theodore  Hook  has  also  been^ 
and  still  is,  one'  of  its  most  frequent  correspond- 
ents. Gait  has  furnished  an  occasional  article ; 
so  has  Allan  Cunningham.  The  article  on  Sit 
Walter  Scott,  which  appeared  in  1882,  was  by 
Allan.  The  poetical  department  was  *many  a 
time  and  oft'  graced  by  the  tender  and  beautiful 
effusions  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hemans'  muse.  The 
leading  contributors  at  pS<esent  are  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  Miss  Landod,  Mr.  Grattan,  au&or  of 
"  Highways  and  Byeways,'*'  James  Smith,  Theo- 
dore Hook,  the  author  of  "  Paul  Pry,"  Leigt 
Hunt,  &C.  &c  Thomas  Campbell  may  be  con- 
sidered a  constsmt  contributor  until  his  "  Letters 
firom  the  South'^  shall  havfe  been  completed. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Colbum's  remuneration  for  accepted  contribu- 
tions. I  am  told  he  never  offers  less  than  ten 
guineas  per  sheet ;  but  the  usual  rate  is  sixteen. 
In  many  instances  he  has  given  as  high  as 
tweiity  guineas.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Morgan 
never  were  offered  less.  I  believe  Campbell  has 
the  same  sum — some  think  a  higher  one — ^for 
his  "  Letters  from  the^  South.*^ 

Eraser's  Magazine,  or  ^Regina,*  as  it  some- 
times facetiously  cafls  itsell^N was  commenced  in. 
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1830.  I  never  knew  a  in«g>iine  of  ite  dMs 
come  80  suddenly  before  the  publie  aakid. 
TTiere  was  hardly  anything  of  that  flouridi  of 
trumpets,  in  the  shape  of  prospectuses  and  ad- 
Tertisement8»  which  usually  ushers  a  new  p^o- 
Acal  of  any  pretensions  to  learning  and  ability^ 
into  existence.  Once,  however,  that  'Ilegina' 
made  her  appearance  there  were  no  lack  of  a/d- 
vertisements  to  announce  h^  birth.  But  what 
served  most  to  attract  attention  to  the  new  nuh 
gaaioe,  were  the  wit  and  pungency  of  its  articles. 
Ilie  orig^tors  of  the  work  seemed  to  be  at 
once  the  happiest  and  most  iU-natured  rogues  in 
Christendom.  They  abused  everybody^  and 
laughed  at  everybody.  The  political  articles 
were  equally  remarkable  for  their  ultra^Tofyism 
and  for  the  pungency  and  ability  with  whidi 
they  were  written ;  while  the  reviews  of  books, 
which  were  always  in  the  form  of  leading  arti* 
cles,  must  have  infficted  more  agony  on  the  hap* 
leas  authors  doomed  to  encounter  tbeir  hsh,  than 
would  have  been  caused  by  <'  the  stiiigs  of  a 
thousand  scorpions.''  Even  the  very  first  num^ 
ber  of  *  Fraser^s  Magazine'  attracted  very  gene- 
ral attention.  By  Ibe  time  three  or  four  num- 
bers made  their  appearance,  it  was  v^arded  as 
an  established  periodicaL  Tbe  same  quaUtiea 
have  characterised  its  articles  ever  sinee. 
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Mr.  FVaser,  the  present  proprietor  and  pub- 
bdber  of  <  Regina^  was  not  the  originator  of  the 
work*  It  was  another  gentleman  of  the  same 
name,  an  attorney  by  profession,  and  possessing 
a  considerable  aum  of  money.  He  proposed 
the  thing  to  another  publishing  house  in  the 
City,  on  the  ^on(tition  that  they  would  take 
a  share  in  the  work;  and  it  was  only  when  that 
house  declined  to  engage  in  the  speculation, 
that  he  made  an  arrangem^oit  with  Mr*  James 
Fraser,  of  Regent-street  After  it  had  beea 
some  <ime  carried  OB  as  the  joint  property  of  the 
Messrs.  Fraser — I  am  not  aware  there  was  any 
other  proprietor— the  origmator  of  the  mag^ 
zine  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it  to  the  present 
proprietor.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
in  bringing  its  merits  fairly  before  the  pubUc^ 
and  all  that  enterprise,  and  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  publisher  could  do  for  it,  has  been  done.  Nor 
has  it  been  done  in  vain ;  for  it  now  boasts  of  a 
circulation  little  short  of  1,500  copies. 

'Fraser's  Magazine'  has  one  feature  wbidi 
distii^fuishes  it  from  all  the  other  periodicals  of 
its  class.  I  re^r  to.  its  gallery  of  literary  pw^ 
tcaits.  The  likenesses  are  generally  good ;  and 
the  portraits  are  undoubtedly  the  best  which 
kave  yet  been  exeeuted  m  their  peadiar  style. 
Hie  artist  is  Mr.  Forrester,  tbonghhe  esiiimes  the 
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name  of  Crovqui].  £aeb<tf  theflepottrailB  ooits 
Fraser  ten  gupieis.  Tbey  are  always  aooMnpa* 
pamed  hj  a  page  of  letter  piesa  reapectiBg  the 
iodiiidttal  ^rlioee  likeness  is  given. 

'  Frasei^s^  contributors  are  numerous  and  ta- 
lented. Tbey  are  a  little  literary  repuUic  of 
tbemselres.  I  am  satisfied  there  isno  other  pe- 
riodical whose  contributoTB  are  better  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other,  or  who  are  more  united  in 
principle  and  purpose.  They  are  quite  a  har- 
monious body;  it  would  do  Robert  Owen's 
heart  good  to  see  them:,  they  all  play  into  each 
otfaer^s  hands,  and  all  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  magazine.  They  are  a 
happy  brotherhood,  Uring  in  a  world  of  th^r 
own,  and  pitying  and  despiiung  and  abusing 
every  one  who  lives  in  "  the  world,  we  call 
ours ;"  namely,  the  world  which  is  beyond  the 
confines  of  their  snug  little  planet  I  can  have 
no  personal  inducement  to  speak  &vourably  of 
the  literary  colony  who  love  and  worship  ^  Re- 
gina,^  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smiles. 
My  two  last  works  were  somewhat  roughly 
handled  by  **her  Majesty,'*  and  possibly  thi» 
one  may  fiue  still  worse.  There  will  be  no  harm 
though  it  should ;  but  there  is  no  use  in  deny- 
ing it — <  Eraser's^  contributors  are  a  set  of  choice 
spirits,  learned,  clever,  and  witty. 


Mr.  Fraser  himself  is  Ae  ecHtx>r ;  but  in  every 
ease  of  difficulty  ^hich  occurtt  respecting  llie 
course  he  shotdd  pursue  in  the"  conduct  of  the 
Magazine^  he'  consults  his  friend.  Dr.  Maginn, 
\\4io  is  a  very  extensive  contributl»r  to  its  pages. 
The  late  Jstaies  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
was  a  frequent  writer  for  it.      Even  after  the 
tremendbus  ^^  butchery,"  as  he  Imnself  called  it; 
which  Mr.  Lockhart  gave  him  two  years  ago,  in 
^  Regina,'    in   consequence  of  the^  Shepherd's 
"  Reeollectiotts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott," — he  con; 
tinued  to  send  contributions  tio  it  until  the  day 
of  his  death.     Never  was  a  litetary  man  so  pu* 
nished,  as  was  poor  Hogg  by  that  article  of 
Lockhart's.  I  saw  a  letter  which  "James"  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  London  soon  afi;er  the  article  ap- 
peared, in  which  he  sadly  cotnplained  of  the  se- 
verity of  Lockhart,  but  said  he  acquitted  Mr. 
Fraser  of  all  bl4)ftie  in  the  matter,  and  would  be 
as  friendly  to  the  magazine  as  ever.     The  late 
Rev.  Edward  Irving,  too — a  man  of  whom,  not^* 
withstanding   all*  his  errors  of  judgment,  the 
world  was  not  worthy;  who  was  the  worst  used 
man  of  the  present  day,  in  his  life,  and  to  whose 
character  justice  has  not  been  done  since  his 
deathj-^Mr.   Irving,  in  whom  were  united  an 
order  of  inteUect,  an  ardour  of  benevolence^ 
and    a    childlike    simplicity    of   manners,    I 
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have  never  witnessed  in  any  other  man, 
contributed  with  considerable  frequency  t» 
*  FVasef  sMagaane.*  Gait  also,  while  in  London, 
was  a  most  liberal  contributor  to  <  Fraser.^  The 
leading  men  among  ^ourselves*'  at  presenl^  are 
Mr.  FVaser  himself  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  Mr. 
Mahoney,  author  of  the  ^  Fadier  Rout  Pa- 
pers,' Mr.  Bankes,  alias  <  Morgan  O^Rat- 
tler,^  Mr.  Heraud,  author  of  the  *  Descent  into 
Hell,*  Dr.  Maginn,  and  two  or  three  others. 

Fraserpays  liberally  for  his  artides,  his  i:l8ual 
rate  of  remuneration  bdng  sixteen  guineas 
per  sheet  Let  me,  however,  warn  all  literary 
men  against  **  cudgelling  Am  bruns"  for  an 
article  to  it  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  sixteen 
guineas.  If  they  do  indulge  the  hope,  the  event 
will  prove  that  it  is  a  vain  one.  Everything 
inserted  must  come  from  themselves..  Though 
Moore,  Campbell,  Bulwer,  &e.  the  most  distm- 
guished  names,  in  short,  in  modem  literature, 
were  to  send  articles  in  cart*loads,  not  one  of 
them  would  be  inserted, — even  though  instead  of 
expecting  to  be  paid  for  them,  tiiey  were  to 
pay  any  price  for  their  adnn»non. 

The  Metropolitan  Maqazini^  was  establish*- 
ed  in  1831.  It  was  got  up  in  opposition  to 
*  The  New  Monthly/  Messrs.  Codurane^  Pick* 
ersgill,  and  Co.  were  the  proprietors,  and  Mr. 
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TbdHmafi CiampbeU,  who  had  just  quitted  <The 
New  Monthly/  was  the  e^tor.  Mr.  CattipbeU^s 
salary  was  dOO^^year,  exdosiveof  payment  for 
the  articles  he  wrote,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  gui- 
neas per  sheet  In  the  true  spirit  of  oppositioa 
to  the  periodical  with  whose  destinies  he  had 
been  so  long  entrusted,  he  put  forth  all  his 
strength  m  the  first  few  numbers  of  ^  The  Me- 
tropolitan,'—writingmuch  morebothin  theshape 
of  poetry  and  prose,  than,  to  use  a  fsTouiste 
phrase  of  Sir  Robert  Pe^Ps,  ^^was  his  wonf* 
when  he  presided  at  the  helm  of  Mr.  Colbum^s 
periodicaL  '  He  soon,  however,  got  wearied — ^far 
he  is  constitutiouany  an  indolent  man — and  be- 
gan to  sleep  over  ^  The  Metropolitan,'  as  he  had 
done  for  so  many  years  over  '  The  New  Month- 
ly/ He  had,  however,  a  number  of  ezceUmt 
contributors,  and  betwixt  their  articles,  and  his 
own  name  in  the  literary  world,  the  work  soon  ao- 
quired  no  inconsiderable  share  of  drcula* 
tion«  The  sale  of  the  first  number  was  betwmt 
400  and  500.  It  rose,  before  the  work  had  been 
twelve  months  in  existence,  to  a  circulation  of 
1,000  odd  copies.  The  proprietors  having  hj 
that  time  got  into  difficulties  the  copyright  wis 
sold  to  Captain  Marryat  for  up^wards  of  500f.  The 
captain  had  no  sooner  got  the  magaabe  into  his 
possession,  than  he  set  to  work  in  it^taamest  lo 
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nose  ito  cbaraetor  and  increase  itt 
still  hig^.  He  soon  did  bolb.  In  the  course 
of  ten  or  twdTe  months  he  increased  the  drcuh* 
lation  to  about  1,200 ;  and  now  it  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed 1,500  CQffkfi.  Captain  Marryat,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Howaid,  the  authiHr  of  <  Battlin  the 
Reefisr/  not  only  then  edited  the  work,  as  he 
dpes  now,  hut  was  a  most  constant  and  exten- 
sive contributor.  Every  successive  number  con- 
tained several  articles  from  his  own  pen.  H^ 
was  a  host  in  himselL  His  novels  of  <  Jacob 
Faithful,'  <  Peter  Simple,'  <Japhet  in  Search 
o(  a  Father,'  &c.  severally  appeared,  iv'the  firs^ 
instance,  as  a  consecutive  series  of  articles,  iu 
<  The  Metropolitan,'  and  were  copied  from  it 
when  about  to  be  published  as  separate  works. 
Thesecould  notfail  to  attract  attention  to  'The 
Metropolitan,Vand  extend  the  number  of-its^ 
subscribers  and  readers.  But  besides  himself, 
there  were,  and  still  are,  several  constant  contri- 
butors to  the  work,  whoiBe  names  are  well  known 
itt  the  literary .  world.  Some  of  them  prefixed 
their  names  to  their  respective  articles :  others — 
and  they  were  the  greatest  number — ^preferred 
wviting  anonymously.  I  know  no  periodical  in 
which  the  Uterary  notices  are  written  with 
greater  taste  than  in  <  The  Metropolitan.'  They 
are  from  the   pen  of  A&,  Howard,  the  sub- 
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editor,  who  is  also  an  extensive  and  talented 
contributor  of  geneAd  articles. 

In  regard  to  "getting  up,**  as  the  publishers 
phrase  it,  *The  Metropolitan'  may  be  re- 
ferred" to  as  a  model  for  all  other  periodicals. 
It  is  printed  with  great  typographical  taste  and 
accuracy.  There  is,  really,  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  seeing  oneself  in  its  beautif&rpages»  I  speak 
this  from  experience,  having  contributed  some 
armies  to  it. . 

As  Captain -Marryat  and  the  gentleman  who 
assists  him,  write  so  mtH^  for  it^themselves,  the 
expenses  of  conducting  <  The  >^Metropolitan^  are 
not  so  great  as  those  -of  most  of  its  contempo- 
raries. Besides,  I  believe.  Captain  \  Marryat 
gets  more  gratuitous  articles  for  his  weil^  than 
any  other  editor  of  the  higher  dass  of  maga- 
zines. He  has,  too,  a  number  of^t^ntiibutors 
who  are  content  with  ai'.  moderate  remuneration 
for  their  papers.  In  some  cases^^I  could  men- 
tion them,  were  I  at  liberty  to  do  so-rhe  has 
given  as  high  as  ten  guineas  a  sheet ;  but  his 
usual  rate  of  pay  is  five  guineas  p^  sheet 

*  The  Metropolitan'  is  conducted  with  taste 
and  talent  There  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
readable  matter  in  it^  usually  very  varied  in  its 
character.    The  poetry  «id  the  .prose .  are^  min- 
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ghd  togtAet  in  suitable  propprtums,  Mn. 
Gnwind  and  Mn  Abdy  h«fe  fiiniiifaed  nume- 
rous beauts  jiocM  of  a  poetical  nature  to  its 


*  The  MetropoUtan,'  very  wiaefy^  shuns  the 
Tery  appeannee  of  politics*  It  formerly  did 
deal  a  little  in  political  commodities,  but  erpe^ 
lienee  has  taught  it  Ihat  the  leas  frequently  it 
introdnoes  political  matters  into  its  pages,  the 
better.  Anything  of  a  political  complexion 
whidi  has  appeared  in  <  The  Metropolitan,'  has 
borne  die  impress  of  moderate  Conservatism.  It 
never,  howeyer,  betrayed  any  violent  political 
bias.  The  gallant 'gentleman  who  conducts 
it,  is  himself  a  moderate  Conservative;  his 
opinions  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  were 
those  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  Right  Honourable  gentleman's  illustrious 
career. 

I  have  already  said  ihat  *  The  MetropoUtaa' 
has  gradually  increased  in  circulation  ever  since 
it  came  into  Captain  Manyat's  hands.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  is  still  '^  mi  the  advance,'^  as 
they  say  of  railways,  and  other  joint-stock  shares^ 
when  they  are  going  in  the  ri^t  direction. 
Captain  Manyaf s  oontributi^Mis  alone,  eyen 
supposing  all  the  others  were  ^Balaam,''  m 


editois,  printer^  and  cHiiars  uigaaHy  d— igwite 
articles  of  inferior  'meril^  or  of  no  atieiil.at 
all, — ought  to  keep  np  its  einmUlion. 

Ths  Monthly  Repository  was  originally 
and  for  many  years,  a  religious  rather  than  a 
literary  periodical.  It  was  the  organ  of  the 
Unitarian  persuasion,  and  was  c(mducted  with 
learning  and  ability.  Some  years  ago  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  the  Uni- 
tarian minister  of  South  Street  Chapel,  I^isbury. 
After  it  had  been  some  time  in  his  possession, 
he  divested  it  entirely  of  its  tibeok^cal  character, 
and  made  it  a  purely  Uterary  and  political 
joumaL  This  was  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
ever  since  that  time  it  has  sustained  its  new 
character.  The  politics  of  ^The  Monthly  Re- 
pository' are  ttkra-IiberaL  It  identifies  itself  mth 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Movement  party.  It 
was  very  popular  about  two  years  ago^  partly 
because  of  the  decided  liberalily  of  its  politics, 
and  partly  because  of  the  great  zeal,  talent,  and 
eloquencewith  which  they  were  advocated.  Mr. 
Fox  himself  wrote  largely  for  it  And  some  of 
the  articles  which  proceeded,  from  his  pen  con- 
tained passages,  which,  for  the  purity  and  fervour 
of  their  eloquoioe,  have  seldom  been  equalled 
in  modem  time&  Others  of  the  papers  whidi 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  <The  Monthly 
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fUponlofy/  mte  duraeteiised  bj  profduai 
phHoaoplqr,  and  by  grest  powers  of  reasoaing. 
But  though  tbe  magasbie  was  admired  by  all 
who  tead  il,  and  was  peihaps  more  liberally  and 
generally  praised  by  the  newspapers  than  any 
of  its  contemporaries,  it^  never  reached  a  large 
ciiedatioB.  When  at  ifis  faighiest,  the  sale  never 
esoeeded  a  thousand  copies.  The  cause  of 
tlus  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious;  it  was  too 
refined  in  character  for  those  to  whom  it  chiefly 
addressed  itself.  Its  polices,  as  I  have  already 
r^narked,  were  liberal  in  the  broadest  accepta- 
tion of  the  term ;  they  were  ultra-Radical,  if  not 
Republican.  They  were  only  shared  to  any 
extent  by  the  lower  or  workmg  classes,  a  body 
whose  intellectual  cultivation  is  necessarily  so 
imperfect  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  apprecia- 
ting the  lofty  eloquence  and  profound  philo- 
sophy which  characterised  the  articles  in  which 
their  interests  were  advocated.  The  style  <rf  the 
articlesin  *  Cleave's  Police  Gazette,'  or  *Hether- 
ingtonV  Twopenny  Dispatch,^  was  the  only  style 
which  had  any  chanco  of  "hitting  the  taste"  of 
those  whose  sentiments  ^  The  Monthly  Reposi- 
tory* expressed. 

Among  the  leading  contributors  to  *The 
Monthly  Repository*  during  the  time  it  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Fox,  were  Mrs.  Leraan  Grim- 
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stone,  a  lady  of  great  talent,  and^fte  authoress  of 

*  Woman's  Love,'  and  one  or  two  other  novels  ^^^ 
Mbs  Martineau,  the  celebrated  writer  on  poli- 
tical economy ;  Mr."  £31iot,  the  author  of  *  The 
Com  Law  Rhjrmes ;'  Mr.  Heame,  the  author 
of  *  The  Exposition  of  Ae  False  Medium,'  and 

*  Junius  Redivivus,' son-in-law,  I  believe,  of  Mr. 
Francis  Place,  of  Charing  Cros^. 

Mf  ^  John'  Mill,  son  of  Mr.  James  Mill,  author 

*  The  History  of  British  India,'  the  same  young 
gentleman  I  have  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  stated  writers  for  the  late  'Westminster 
Review,'  and  for  the  present  *  London  and  West- 
minster Review,'  is  an-  oocasional  contributor  to 

*  The  Monthly  Repository.'    He  wrote  the  series  ^ 
of  articles  which  appeared  in  it  a  year  or  two 
since,   under  the  title  of  'Dialogues  between 
Sophocles  and  Plato,'  which  excited  considerable 
interest  among  scholars,  and  were  regarded  as^ 
the  most  masterly  things  of  the  kind  which  had 
appeared  in  modem  times.    Mr.  Peacock,  the 
author  of  *  Crotchet  Castle,'  <  Headlong  Hall,* 
and  some  other  novels,  is  also  an  occasional 
writer  for  the  '  Repository.'    The  article  in  the 
August  number,  entitled  *  Royal  Suitors,'  which 
excited  some  interest,  and  displayed  a  great  deal' 
of  excellent  wit,  was  from  his  pen. 

For  upwards  of  twelve  months  the  circulation  ^ 
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of  <  The  Mcmdity  Repontoiy/  like  most  of  its 
eoatemporaries,  hsd  been  gradually  cBminishiiig, 
To  reoover  it,  if  possible^  the  expedient  of  re- 
dudng  the  price  frcwi  one  shiUing-and-ttxpence 
to  one  shillings  without  any  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  matter,  was  resorted  ta  If  was 
soon  found  that  the  step  was  an  injudicious  one. 
The  magaxine  did  not  gain  aboye  fifty  sub- 
scribers by  it;  whidi,  of  course^  was  nothiiig 
compared  with  so  great  a  reduction  in  price. 
TUs  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
In  July,  Mr.  Fox  relinquished  the  editorship  of 
the.  work,  still  retaining  howeyer,  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  it.  His  successor  is  Mr.  Heame, 
the  author,  as  just  stated,  of  ^  The  Exposition 
ot  the  False  Medium.^  How  it  will  be  con- 
ducted in  his  hands,  it  is  impossible  yet  to  say, 
only  two  numbers  having  appeared  under  his 
auqpices,  at  the  time  I  write  this  chapter  of  my 
woriu  When  it  came  into  his  possesdon,  it  bad 
a  drculation  of  about  600.  It  has  never  been  a 
gaining  concern;  neither  has  any  loss  been  in- 
curred by  it,  as  almost  all  the  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  it  of  late  years,  have  been  fur- 
nished gratuitously,  the  contributors  being  men 
who  write  for  the  sake  of  tbeir  principles  rather 
than  from  a  mere  love  of  money.  The  change 
in  ibe  editorship  will  be  regretted  by  most  of 
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its  readers,  were  it  onljr  because  the  *  ftae  Bo- 
man  hand'  of  Mr.  Fox  cannot  now  be  espeeled 
to  be  80  often  seen  in  it 

The  Lady's  Magazine  and  Museum  is  a 
periodical  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  established 
so  fiir  back  as  1755.  It  is  consequently  now  in 
its  eighty^first  year.  ,Its  literature  is  not  of  the 
highest  dass:  it  often  wants  power;  but  it  is 
generally  readable  and  amusing.  Mr.  Gait  used 
to  contribute'  pretty  frequently  to  its  pages ;  so 
didMrs.HoJBiaiid;  the  author  of  ^  The  Puritan's 
Grave ;'  and  two  or  Ihree  other  writers  of  some 
celebrity.  Most  of  the  articles  are  fumiriied 
gratuitously.  For  others^  a  small  rate  of  re- 
muneration is  allowed.  It  was  the  first  among 
the  Lady^s  Mi^azinea  to  pay  for  contribu- 
tions. Fifteen  or  sixtfto  years  ago^  it  occa- 
sionally offered  a  prize  of  five  guineas  for  the 
best  essays  on  particular  subjects,  —  such  as 
<  Marriage,'  &c.  without  regard  to  the  length. 
For  accepted  articles  from  chance  contribu* 
tor^  who  insisted  on  pa3rment,  the  terms  allowed 
were  at  the  rate  of  four  guineas  per  sheet  for 
poetry,  and  three  guineas  and  a-half  for  prose. 
Whether  the  same  scale  of  remuneration  be  still 
adhered  to,  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing. 
The  circulation  is  not  large.  The  magaaine  gives 
engravings,  but  they  are  not  of  the  first*rate 
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dumctir.    Its  ctieokdon  is  prindpaBy  among^ 
dmp-maken,  to  whom  its  pktes  of  ftstuoiift  are  tf 
strong  recoDimeiMktioti.     It  is  curious,  tiiat 
though    ajqwreally  a    Lad/s   Magazine,    its 
editors  have  for  ma&y  years  been  gentlCTQen. 
For  some  time  after  the  junction  of  the  <  Mu-^ 
seam*  with  it  in  1831,  it  was  conducted  bj  Mr. 
Hodges,  a  barrister  in  Paper  Builcfings,  and  a 
personal  Mend  and  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
late  Mr.  St  John  Long^  whose  rubbing  system 
made  so  nnidi  noise  five  or  six  years  ago.    Mr. 
Hodges  quitted  the  cone^n  in  1834,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Scott     The  latter  gentleman 
quitted  it  in  1835.    Who  his  successor   is,  I 
do  not  know.  The  terms  allowed  Mr.  Scott^  were' 
moderate  enough,  being  only  three  guineas  per 
month.      The  magarine  is  published   at  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  number. 

The  Court  Magazine  was  started  four 
years  since  by  Messrs.  Churton  and  BulL 
Mr.  Bull  having  seceded  firom  the  firm  in  1834, 
the  magazine  became  ^  property  of  Mr.  Chur- 
ton. It  was  conducted  for  some  years  by  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Norton;  but  she  quitted  it  in 
consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  with  Mr. 
Churton,  towards  the  dose  of  1634.  Who  the 
successor  of  that  lady  is,  I  have  not  the  means  ^ 
of  knowing;  but  the  general  impression  is,  that\ 
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Ifaat  successor,  is  a  gentlemaiL  Mr.  Batmore, 
who  for  some  years  conducted  Mr.  Celbum's 

*  Court  Journal,'  was  for  some  time  supposed  to 
be  the  editor;  but  Mr.  Churton  has  poutively 
•denied  the  ^statement  which  some  one  had  pri- 
vately made  to  that  effect  Mrs.  Norton  had 
the  handsome  salarj'  of  300/.  ar-year  for  editing 

*  The  Court  Magazine.''  For  this  sum  all  that 
was  expected  of  her  was,  that  she  should,  in  ad- 
(fition  to  deciding  on  those  articles  submitted  to 
her  for  insertion,  contribute  herself  at  the  rate 
of  a  sheet  of  matter  for  each  number.  .  The 
terms  of  remuneration  to  contributors  varied 
considerably.  Some  **  crack"  writers  got,  in  a 
few  instances,  as  high  as  ten  guineas  per  sheet ; 
but  the  average  rate  of  remuneration  did  not 
exceed  five  guineas  per  sheets    The  plates  in 

*  The  Court  Magazine'  are  executed  in  the  'very 
first  style  of  excellence.  As  works  of  art  they  have 
never  been  exceeded.  Each  number  is  enriched 
by  a  portrait  of  some  female  member  of  Ae  aris* 
tocracy.  The  series  already  published  comprists 
the  leading  beauties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
iand.  The  literature  of  the  magazine  is  pass* 
ably  good ;  it  is  perhaps  better  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  previous  Ladies  Magasunes/  or  of 
those  which  are  still  publitehed,  but  it  is  inferior 
to  the  literature  of  <  The  New  Monthly,'  ^TTie 
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MlrofoBrm/ * Tht Mon^, or  *VnatB^%UMr 
gane.'  It  hat  aiwsys  bew  dirtipgwialMid  for 
tiietMte  and  aleganoe  of  its  tjrpopraphical  ap- 
peannee.  Every  ezertioii  has  been  made  to 
bring  it  into  nodee ;  an  immense  sum  of  money 
has  besn  expended  (m  it  in  the  article  of  ad?er- 
tisements  alone;  bat  it  has  never  reached  a 
paying  price.  The  calculation  never  exceeded 
IfSMf  and  it  is  now  considerably  under  that 
number.  Formeriy  it  was  pubhshsd  at  thiee- 
and-mxpenoe ;  but  Mr.  Churton,  in  the  hope  of 
inc leasing  the  circulation,  reduced  the  price  at 
the  eonmeneement  of  the  present  year,  to  hali^ 
a-crown.  I  fisar  the  event  has  not  answered 
his  expectations;  the  magaxine  has  not,  if 
I  am  correctly  informed,  been  increased  a 
score  of  copies  by  the  reduction.  The  list 
of  contribtttcNn^  including  those  which  have, 
at  one  time  or  another,  ouiched  its  pages, 
cwttains'ihe  names  of  many  of  Ihe  most  popnlar 
writsrsof  the  present  day.  Altogether,  the  taste 
and  fifiant,  and  m<mqr,  which  have  beenexp^ided 
on  'Hie  Court  Magaxine,' ought  to  have  com- 
manded grsater  success  than  it  has  yet  had  the 
fortune  to  meet  wtth. 

The  above  are  the  leading  monthly  periocfi- 
csk  There  are  various  others  whid^1|leing 
daveled  to  particular  subjects^  cannot  with  pro- 
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]mety  be  dasaed  among  the  purely  literary 
joumals.  The  beet  known  among  these  last  are 
<  The  Asiatic  Journal,'  <  Alexander's  East 
India  Magazine,'  and  <  Hie  United  Service 
Journal' 

The  Asiatic  Journal  is  an  old-established 
and  highly  respectable  periodicaL  Of  late  yean 
It  has  greatly  improved  in  the  character  of  its 
contents,  aswellasin  the  manner  of  its  getting  up. 
It  now  contains  very  agreeable  and  learned 
articles  on  oriental  literature,  which  of  tiiem-* 
sdves  would  be  sufficient  to  give  a  reputatioii  to 
the  magasine.  Numerous  interesting  papers, 
lUuatrative  of  Indian  society,  opinions,  manners, 
fte^  have  also  lately  appeared  in  it  Miss 
Soberts*  late  popular  work  in  three  volumes, 
*  Indian  Sketches,*  originally  appeared  in  <  The 
Asiatic  JonmaL'  About  one-half  of  the  magar 
sine  is  regularly  devoted  to  intelligence  finom 
India  and  China.  For  some  of  the  best  articles, 
written  by  popular  writers,  Messrs,  Parbury, 
Allen  and  Co.  the  proprietors,  give  ten  guineas 
per  sheet;  that  was  (lie  sum  which  Miss  Roberts 
got  for  tiie  sketches  to  which  I  have  just  alluded; 
and  tiiough  the  cq)yiight  became  tile  property 
of  tiie  proprietors  on '  their  appeaitoce  in  the 
magarine^  they  handsomely  gave  her  a  &r- 
tfaersum  when  puUishtngthe  series  in  a  detached 
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fonn.  Its  drculation  is  not  high:  it  is  about 
800;  but  it  fluctuates  less,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  any  other  magazine.  The  politics  of  '  The 
Anadc'  are  Conservative,  but  not  violently  so; 
it  has  always  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Its  price  is  half-a*croim. 
Ajuexanoer's  East  India  Magazine  w^s 
started  five  or  six  years  ago^  soon  after  Mr. 
Buckingham's  *  Oriental  Herald'  ceased.  Its  po- 
litics are  the  same  as  were  those  of  the  last-men- 
tioned journal;  but  it  lacks  llie  taste  and 
talent  with  which  that  journal  was  conducted. 
<  Alexander's  Magazine'  has  waged  a  constant 
warfiure,  ever  since  its  establishment,  with  all 
abuses  in  the  adminbtration  of  India  affairs. 
These  it  has  denounced  in  no  sparing  terms ;  in 
some  cases  the  exposures  have  been  effectuaL 
It  also  used  to  have  one  or  two  leading  articles 
on  home  politics)  in  which  case  the  principles 
with  which  it  identified  itself  were  those  of  the 
ultra-Radical  schooL  These  papers  were  always 
more  remarkable  for  the  energy  and  boldness  of 
their  tone>  than  for  correct  composition.  Of 
late  *  Alexander's  Magazine'  has  ahnost  exclu- 
sively conabted  of  selected  matter,  chiefly  from 
the  eastern  periodicals  and  newspapers.  It  is 
very  indiflerently  got  up ;  the  type,  the  pape^ , 
land  what  .printers  cail  the  presswack^  are  equatty 
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iMd.  Its  e&cda&m  is  fimited ;  it  18  tioid^  5M. 
Tbe  priee,  like  tiiat  of  'The  Ariatie  Jem^V 
is  two  shilliiigSHaiid-sixpeiice. 

Tas  Uniteb  Sehtice  Journal  t?as  esta- 
Uidied  in  t829«  It  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
CSdbum,  to  whose  enterprising  habits  as  a  pub«- 
fislier,  it  owes  nnich  of  its  sucicess.  It  is  an 
(Bxoellent  prbp^rty ;  the  circulation  is  not  much 
i#ider  2,500.  It  is  well  conducted,  but  it  scarcely 
ever  contains  any  articles  of  a  purely  literary 
character.  How  such  amass  of  original  matter, 
highly  interesting  to  the  two  services,  is  col* 
lected  by  the  editor,  month  after  month,  is 
surprising.  Ahnost  every  paper  in  it  must,  if 
an  unprofessional  person  like  myself  may  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  be  read  with  zest  by 
professional  men.  It  is  conducted,  and  has 
been  since  its  commencement,  by  a  gentleman 
holding  an  office  in  the  Admiralty,  which  enables 
him  to  procure  much  valuable  information  for 
its  pages.  Accepted  contributions  are  paid  for 
at  a  liberal  rate.  It  hardly  ever  offers  less  than 
ten  guineas  per  sheet;  in  some  cases  it  gives 
r  more.  Its  politics  are  decidedly  Conservative. 
The  prmdpal  editor  is  assisted  in  the  discharge 
of  the  less  important  duties  of  his  office  by  an- 
other gentleman.-  It  is  very  popular  among  the 
members  of  botii  ser^ces.     Even  lliose  who 
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iampproye  of  its  polities  read  it  for  the  rut 
qiittiftity  of  inlerafting  professional  rnatt^  it 
contains.  It  is  umieoessary  to  say  tiiat  its  con. 
tributors  beloi^  almost  exdnaTely  to  d^  two 
sernces.  The  use  of  tedmieal  terms,  whidi 
oceur  with  greater  or  less  frequency  in  almost 
ereiy  paper,  are  <rf  themselves  siiiBeieDt  endraee 
ofiUs.  It  is  publisbed  as  three  rinUings  and 
nxpenee.  > 


/ 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


PSMODICAL  LITERATURE.-.THE  WEEKLY 

JOURNALS. 

The  Literary  Gazette— The  Atheiueum— The  Mirror— 
The  Penny  MagaSKine— The  Saturday  Magazine— 
General  Observations. 

The  Weekly  Periodicals  next  daiift  our  aiten^ 
tkm.  Among  these  The  Literary  Qazette 
is  the  oldest  established  It  started  in  1816  on 
a  plan  entirely  new :  it  is  stiU  conducted  on  sub^ 
stanlially  the  same  plan«  It  has  had  a  host  of 
followers ;  but  almost  all  ci  them  hare  long  since 
died,  and  are  now  forgotten.  Mr.  Jordan  was 
editor  at  the  commencement:  he  is  so  still, 
and  is  likely  to  continue,  from  the  interest  he 
has  in  the  pn^ierty,  until  he  quits  the  world 
of  letters.  The  origbal  proprietors  were  Mr.^ 
CVdbnni,  Mr.  Valpy,  and  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Ooi  Soon  affeer  its  oommencement  it  was  agreed 
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mong  the  j>roiirietan  to  prasent  Mr.  Jenm 
with  a  share  in  the  work,  as  a  proof  of  their 
■enae  of  his  suoeessfiil  exertions  in  estaUislung 
h:  that  share  Mr.  Jordan,  I betieye,  still  retains. 
He  is  also  said  by  some  to  have  1,000/^  and  by 
others  900L  a  year,  for  the  editorship,  indepen- 
dently of  the  profits  which  his  share  ot  the  work 
produces.  The  profits  at  one  time  were  very 
large:  they  averaged  bfiWL  per  annum:  &ey 
are  stin  Tery  considerable.  Mr«  Valpy  is  no^  if 
I  am  correctly  informed,  a  shareholder  now:  the 
prindpal  present  proprietors  are.  Messrs.  LfOng- 
man  and  Co.  The  financial  part  of  the.business  ^ 
is  managed  by  them.  Contributors  recdve  a 
written  order  for  the  amount  of  their  remunera- 
tion from  Mr.  Jerdan  on  MessrB.  Longman  and 
Co.,  who  iinnediately  pay  it  The  terms  are 
most  liberal.  I  am  not  sure  wheAer  they  be  in 
every  tase  so  ample^  but  I  know  instances  in 
which  literary  men  have  recdrved  as  lugb  as  one 
guinea  per  column,  or  twenty-four  gmneis  per 
sheet.  And  it  is  to  be  obeerved  that  the  columns 
of  ^The  Gazette  *"  are  by  no  means  capadoniE^  or 
absorUng  of  matter.  The  drenlation  of  tliia 
journal  was  for  many  years  upwards  of  5,000 
^  per  week.  Particular  numbers — that  for  exam- 
ple wfaidi  contained  the  *  Key  to  Ahnacks^  in 
the  form  ofa  xeview-^hamflommaiided  a  sslejof 
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75QOP.  Its  8tate4eiocii]atiio&i9  8tUl  krgp^  tbovgii 
I  cannot  give  the  exact  amount.  It  is  stiU  at 
just  stated  a  good  property,  the  siie  aot  being 
large,  the  price  high,  and  t^e  advertisemmsts 
num^tiuB  and  well  paid  for.  The  priee  of  the 
stamped  impression  is  nine  pence,  that  of  the 
unstamped  eight  pence. 

Mr.  Jerdan,  by  means  of  ^The  literary  Ga- 
zette,' ha^  helped  on  many  an  author  to  fame 
and  profit  He  was  the  first  to  bring  into  notice 
the  claims  of  Miss  Landon — ^then  known  only  as 
L.  E.  L.-^as  a  poetess ;  and  much  of  the  eniccess 
of  her  aftet-publicatioQs  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
exertions  oii  her  behal£  Mr.  Robert  Montgo- 
mery, Uie  author  of  <  The  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,'  would  never  have  obtained  the  celebrity 
he  did, — ^now  fast  dying  away,  I  admit, — but  for 
the  kindly  offices  of  Mr.  Jerdan.  I  am  afraid 
that  Mr.*  Robert  Montgomery  did  not  afterwards 
make  Mr*  Jerdan  a  very  grateful  return.  I 
Qould  mention  mspay  other  instances  in  which ' 
Mr.  Jerdan^  in  his  zeal  to  bring  those  whom  he , 
considered  deserving  persons  iiito  notice,  merged 
the  critic  in  the  man  ;*  but  that  were  unnecessary, 

*  In  thus  doing  what  I  consider  but  justice  to  Mr. 
Jerdan^  I  may  mention  that  I  have  lid  personal  induce, 
.ment  to  say  anything  hn  hit  favour  ;  for  in  speaking  of 
my  last  work^  **  Random  ReeoUectiona  of  the  Hooae  oi' 
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as  mort  of  tliem  are  well  knowm  to  the  litemrjr 

WOfld* 

Some  works,  which  afterwards  acquired  con* 
adorable  popularity,  have  originally  appeared  in 
<  The  Literary  Gazette/  <  Wine  and  Wabuts,^ 
^  Sketches  of  Society/  &c^  are  among  the- 
number. 

*  The  literary  Gazette '  devotes  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  spaee  to  abridged  reports  of 
the  pMceediigs  of  learned  and  scientific  societies. 
Indeed  it  has  dways  evinced  a  fiveiy  interest 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  science.  When  the 
meeting  of  tiie  British  Association  took  pUce  two 
or  three  years  since  at  Ei&iburgh,  Mr.  Jerdan 
went  down  to  it  himself  for  the  purpeee  of  giving 
as  good  an  account  as  posttble  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  line  arts,  too,  have  due  attention 
paid  to  them  in  the  columns  of  ^  The  Literary 
Gaaettei' 

Con«derable  outcry  has  been  raised  against 
'  The  Literary  GaseCte^'  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  its  want  of  independence.  I  think  the  charge 
is  unjust  This  I  know,  that  out  of  every  five  of 
the  books  publiehed  by  Mr.  Colbum,  one  of  the^ 
proprietors,  three  if  not  four  have  been  most 

Lords,'*  he  ezoasdad  tke  limitt  of  temperate  criticism. 
Such  coDiUlecatioiiSy  however,  would  never  prevent  me 
from  rendering  justice  to  any  one. 
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Kberally  condemned.  If  Mr.  Jeidan  Cub  in  the 
independence  of  his  critical  character ;  if  he  be 
influenced  ^t  all  to  ^ve  fiivourable  notices  in 
particular  instances,  he  does  so  unconsciously 
from  a  feeling  of  firiendship  towards  the  authors, 
rather  than  from  compliance  with  the  express 
solicitations  or  understood  wishes  of  any  pub- 
lishing house. 

Th£  ATHENiEUM  is  the  only  other  journal 
published  at  present  on  the  plan  of  ^  The  Literary 
Gazette.^  Let  me  not  be  understood  as  imply- 
ing that  <  The  Athenaetun '  is  an  imitation  of  its 
contenqK>rary.  Nothing  coidd  be  more  unjust ; 
for  it  has  several  features  of  great  importance, 
peculiar  to  itseli  To  these  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  presently.  *  The  Athenaeum'  was  estar 
blished,  five  or  six  yedrs  ago,  by  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham. It  started  with  a  good  circulation,  and 
promised  well  for  some  time ;  but  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham,  who  never  could  let  well  alone,  changed 
the  interval  of  publication  from  eight  dajrs  to 
half  a  w«ek.  In  other  words,  instead  of  being 
published  only  once  a  week,  he  resolved  on 
making  the  experiment  of  publishing  twice  a 
week.  The  change  turned  out  like  all  Mr. 
Buckingham's  other  changes — *  The  Athe- 
naeum '  was  well  nigh  ruined  by  it  Mr.  Buck- 
lAgbam  aaw  the  error  of  the  step  in  a.few  weeks 


after  it  wis  taken,  and  vainly  endaaromed  to 
remedy  it  by  reeiuTing  to  the  publicalion  of  ooJj 
one  number  weekly*  The  circnlationy  however^ 
continued  to  fall  so  rapidly,  that  but  for  the  op* 
portune  interferenee  of  Mr.  Dilke»  who  pur- 
chaaed  the  copyright^  the  publicadoii  must  soon 
have  become  extinct  When  ^  The  AthenfiBum* 
came  into  Mr.  DUke's  hands,  the  ^ale  was,  I  am 
aaanred,  under  400  copies.  The  decided  im- 
provement, however,  which  he  at  once  made  both 
in  the  literary  matter  and  the  typ(^;Taphical  ap* 
pearance  of  the  wwk,  coupled  with  bis  iqurited 
exertions  to  bring  it  fairly  before  the  public,  sooa 
doubled  the  circulation  of  ^  The  Athenaeum ;  * 
and  what  he  had  thus  so  well  begun,  h^  speedily 
oompleted,  by  reducing  the  price  one  hal^ 
namely,  from  eightpenoe  to  fburpenee.  This 
step  was  followed  by  an  immense  increase  in  the 
drculation  of  the  work:  within  three  months  after 
the  reduction  of  the  price^  I  am  told  ihat*it 
had  reached  a  sale  of  8,000.  >lr.  Dilke  took 
the  right  way  to  extend  the  drculation  of  <  The 
Athenaeum.'  First,  as  already  hinted,  he  procured 
the  best  literary  matter,  regardless  of  price; 
then  he  ^  got  it  up^  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner ;  and,  to  crown  all,  he  advertised  it  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  imd  appointed  agents  in  the 
leidfaig  towns  throughout  die  kingdom.    For 


the  fietvourabte  re66ptkm  Mb  journal  met  with 
from  the  piibMc,  he  showed  his  gratitude  by 
afterwards  increasing  the  quanttty>  without  any 
deterioratien  of  ihe  qualily»  of  the  matter.  A 
still  further  increase  of  drculatioa  was  Ihe  conse- 
quenoe;  and  that  he  followed  up  by  procuring, 
at  an  expenditinre  of  upwaids  of  l^OOO^  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  literature  of  the  leading 
countries  in  Europe.  The  various  histories 
were  written  by  the  most  .distinguished  literary 
natives  of  the  respective  countries.  They  were 
all  published  in  the  shape  of  supplements,  or  in 
th^t  of  double  numbers,  without  any  additionid 
charge  to  the  subscribers.  This  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year,  and  the  series  of  articles 
extended  through  a  great  part  of '^the  volume. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  this  liberal  expenditure 
of  money,  combined  with  the  quality  of  the 
matter,  and  the  remarkable  cheapness  of  the 
price,  served  to  give  another  impulse  to 
'Tie  Athenaeum*  on  its  onward  course  of  re- 
putation,  and  of  profit  to  the  proprietorB.  It 
now,  I  am  informed,  can  beast  of  a  circula- 
tion of  between  5^000  and  ^OOO'  copies.  On  r^ 
rious  occasions,  < The  AtfaensBam' has pabHahed 
engravings^  maps,  plans,  views,  &&,  illustrative 
of  matters  occupying  a  pnmiiiMiit  share  of  pub^ 

lie  attention  at  the  titte.    In-  iae,  <  The  AtlMi^ 
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nftmn*  lias  been  conducted  with  a  degree  <^0pirit 
and  enterprise  unparalleled,  I  believe,  m  the 
history  of  periodical  fiterature. 

t)f  its  fiterary  cbaracter,  I  have  yet  said  but 
little.  It  is  at  once  able  and  impartisL  It 
boasts  of  the  stated  contributions  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  the  present  day* 
Allan  Cunmngliam  had,  for  a  considerable  time, 
an  engagement  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of 
matter  for  it  every  week.  The  interesting  and 
lengthened  memoir  of  Sir  Walter  Scot^  which 
appeared  in  its  columns  immediat^y  on  the 
death  of  that  eminent  indiridnal,  was  fropot 
AUan^s  pen ;  so  was  the  riew  of  EngUjdi  litera- 
ture since  the  midcDe  of  the  last  century  down 
to  the  present  time,  which  was  given  in  several 
of  its  consecutive  numbers,  in  1834,  and  which 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  literaiy  world 
at  the  time.  It  devotes  a  eonsiderabie  proper* 
tion  of  its  space  to  sdientafic  subjects,  and  givee 
reports  of  the  proeeedings  at  the  meetings  of 
the  leading  learned  and  scientific  soeieties.  It 
is  thoroughly  independent  m  its  reviews.  No 
puUiBher  has  any  interest  in  it,  or  contnJ  over  iu 
Even  all  consideffations  of  private  friendship 
are  hid  aside  in  the  reviewing,  of  books.  I  could 
myself  mention  many  striking  instjM^ces  of  this ; 
hut  that  might  be  a  breach  of  confidence ;  though 
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not  eertainly  of  edUorial  eoafi4eBce;  for  I  lia?e 
never  had  the  honour  of  meeting  with  the  gen- 
ilemaa  who  conducts  <  The  Athenaeum.'  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  in  general  terms^  that  it  consists 
widr  my  knowledge,  that  on  Tarious  occasions  the 
Works  of  some  of  the  leading  contributors  hare 
met  with  severe  condemnation  in  ^  The  Athe- 
naeum;' and  that  some  of  those  contributors  have 
admitted  in  my  hearing,  that  they  could  not,  by 
any  means  they  coidd  resort  to,  induce  the 
editor  to  give  a  favourable  notice  of  any  work, 
to  oblige  a  particular  friend 

*  The  Athenaeum '  is  incomparably  the  cheap- 
est periodical,  considering  Ae  quality  of  the 
matter,  ever  published  in  this  or  any, other 
country.  Its  double  numbers,  published  at 
fourpence,  contain  as  mudi  matter  as  is  con^ 
tained  in  one  of  the  ordinary  octavo  volumes 
published  at  half  a  gumeau  It  is  beautifully 
and  accurately  printed.  Fh>m  first  to  last,  up* 
wards  of  7,000/.  have  been  expended  on  it :  it  is 
now  an  excellent  property,  clearing  a  handsome 
sum,  after  allowing  ample  interest  for  the  capital 
embarked  in  it. 

The  rate  of  remunerali<m  'wfaidi  it  allows  for 
literary  matter  is  high.  It  is  never  less  than 
ten  guineas  per  sheet.  wfaSe  in  many  cases  it  is 

» 

sixteen. 
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A  iboil  of  woriK%  on  die  wbob  plan  w  <  Tlit 
Litecaiy  Gasette'  and  *  Athenniim'  hsre  started 
of  late  yeara»  but  they  all  soon  died*  In  1832| 
Mr*  Cochrane  began  a  periodical  of  the  kind» 
under  the  name  of  ^  The  Literary  Guardian^' 
which  lived  some  foar  or  aix  months.  In  1834^ 
came  <  Bell's  Weekly  Magazine,'  at  th^  ''  low 
price  **  of  twopenoe.  It  soon  quitted  the  world : 
three  months,  if  I  remember  right,  was  the  term 
of  its  existence.  Next  we  had  <  The  literaiy 
Times,'  which  was  ushered  into  beiiv  amidst 
the  greatest  possible  flourish  of  trumpets  and 
pomp  of  circumstance.  In  the  second  or  third 
number  the  editor,  Mr.  F.  Bailey,  author  of 
*  The  Qergyman  in  Debt,'  celebrated,  by  anti- 
cipatiim,  the  third  centenary  of  ^  The  Literaiy 
Times'  existence:  in  little  more  than  four 
months  it  ^^  died  and  made  no  sign."  A  cele- 
brated anctioneer  was  one  of  the  proprietors; 
and  he^  with  his  brethren  in  adversity,  lost  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  the  speculation.  Last  of  all 
came  ^Fraser's  Literary  Chronicl^^  a  publication 
atarted  by  Mr,  Fraser,  who  was,,  as  previously 
mentioned,  one  of  the  leading  parties  with 
wliom  ^FtBaefs  Magazine'  ori^nated.  It 
vainly  hoped  to  hfir^  itself  into  notice,  as  ^  The 
Literary  Gazette '  justly  remarked  in  noticiAg 
tho  fint  number,  by  the  trenchant  manner  in 


«4Beh  ili  reviewg/irere  writteiL  It  used  die 
litorazy  tomahawk  without  any  regard  to  trulli 
or  jvstioe,  luid  tnthout  evindng  one  spwk  of 
mercjr.  Copies  innumerable  were  circulated 
gratis  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  hop^  of 
attracting  attention.  Of  one  impression  alone 
nearly  l^OOO  copies  were  forwarded  gratuitously 
to  the  leading  towns  throughout  the  kingdom. 
^U  the  thing  did  not  lake;  the  bona  fide  cir- 
culation never  exceeded  a  few  hundreds*  It 
lingeredibr  sia:  mcfutiis,  and  then  made  its  exit. 
A  large  sum  of  money  waslost  by  the  specula* 
tion. 

The  other  wieeklie^  of  any  pcq^ularity  are, 
^  Tfa»  MirrOr,'  VThe  Pen^  Magazine,'  and 
« The  Saturday  Magazine/ 

Th£  MiERbR  has  befed  fifteen  or  sixteen  yeafs 
in  existence.  It  is  Uie  property  of  Mr.  Lim- 
-bird,  wdl  known  for  his  popular  edition  of  tbe 
works  of  tiie.  most  celebrate  novelists.  Mr. 
Limbird  is  also  understood  to  be  the  editor  of 
<  The  Mirror.^  The  circulation  of  this  periodical 
{was  at  one  time : very  greiat  I  have  beard  it 
stated,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  question  the  md- 
eamej  oft^e  statement,  at  1^090  copies.  It 
cartainly  wasto  be  seen  Everywhere.  It  was 
anmringly  popolmr,  but  ndt  'mqve  so  tiiaa  it  de^ 
served;  for  it  has  always  heeti  eondoeied.with 
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It  taste.  Lord  BrougbaiB,  wkea  Mt. 
BMMgliaiii,  paid  it  some  Ugh  complimeiits  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Comnioi»»  nine  or  ten 
yean  ago.  Tlie  great  number  of  perio£cab 
conducted  on  a  similar  pUm,  and  which  were 
pidliibed  at  the  same  price  (twopence)  ten  or 
twrive  years  ago>  necessarily  afieded  ha  circtda- 
lion  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  is  a  angular 
iscti  that  erery  one  ef  its  opponents  of  tiie  class 
to  wfaidi  I  refisr — and  their  name  was  Legion — 
haTO  long  sbee  gone  to  Shakapeaie's*— 

'^  Undiicover'd  cemitry. 
From  whose  bourne  no  trareller  returns*" 

But  unfortunatdy  for  *  The  Mkror,^  they  were 
succeeded  by  'Chambers'  Journal,'  which  has 
a  London  drculation  of  nearly  10,000 ;  <  The 
Penny  Magazine;*  *  The  Saturday  Magaane^' 
&c^  whidi,  of  course,  b«ng  aQ  cheaper,  some 
of  them  by  one-hal(  have  preveirted  its  reoovet^ 
ing  its  former  drcidation.  Of  late,  however, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  it  has  had  to  la))0ur,  <  The  IMSrror'  has 
been  gradually  regaining  its  lost  subscribers.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  the  presoit  amount  of  its 
sale,  but  I  know  it  is  very  considerable.  The 
work  consists  partly  of  selections,  and  partly  of 
original  matter.  I  have  never  net  with  a  mofe 
readable  periodicaL 
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The  FkKKT  Magazine,  as  ereiy  one  knowst 
was  established  some  years  dnoe  under  tlie 
auspices  of  the  '  Sodety  for  the  Kflusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,'  Its  sale,  ever  nnce  its 
commencement,  has  been  altogether  unpreoe* 
dented  in  the  history  of  literature,  either  in  this 
or  any  other  country*  For  some  time  its  weekly 
circulation  verged  on  200,000  copies.  Widiin 
the  last  two  years  it  has  fiillen  off  considerably ; 
but  is  still  very  great  Even  now,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  it  is  not  much  less  than  140,000. 
The  name  of  the  Society  imder  whose  auspices 
it  was  ushered  into  the  world,  and  whose  sanc- 
tion it  still  receives,  was  doubtlesfS  a  very  power- 
ful recommendation  to  it  in  the  minds  of  most 
men ;  but  the  judgment  displayed  in  its  selected 
matter,  and  the  cafe  with  which  its  origin^  arti- 
cles were  prepared  on  its  first  appearance — and 
it  possesses  the  same  merits  still — could  not  fail 
to  attract  attention,  especially  when  published  at 
the  previously  unheard-of  price  of  one  penny. 
TTien  there  were  its  engravings,  at  once  numer- 
ous and  excellent:  these  were  not  only  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  but  were  most  useful  auxiliaries  to 
the  complete  illustration  of  the  subjects  to  which 
the  letter-press  related. 

Though  « The  Penny  Magazine'  is  ostensibly 
published  under  the   superintendence   of  the 
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SoGMtf  for  the  Diflbsioa  of  lawful  Knowledge, 
thij  hsfe  nothing  whaterer  to  do  with  tlie  con- 
dnctiDg  it.    It  IB  tbe  eXiduave  property  of  Mr. 
OMrlfttt  Knight^  who  allows  the  Socdety  a  eertaio 
per  centage-^a  very  small  one — on  the  number 
of  eopies  sold     Mr.  Knight  is  the  editor  as 
well  as  tbe  proprietor  of  '  Tlie  Petmy  Magar 
xine.'*    The  rate  at  wluch  he  pays  for  oDntri- 
butions   is  perhaps  the  highest    in  the  histocy 
of  periodical  literature.     He  gives  1^  15«.  for 
eacb  p^ge.    If  a  plate  is  given  to  illustrate  the 
article,  Mr«  Knight  allows  the  contributor  for 
it  also,  even  when  his  own  artist  has  to  *^  adapt 
il^"  as  it  is  caUed,  at  the  same  rate  as  for  letter- 
presBi    A  friend  of  my  own,  who  some  time  ago 
gave  Mr.  Knight  a  very  large  engraving,  exe- 
cuted by  a  third  party,  to  illustrate  an  artide 
wluch  that  friend  bad  in  the  Ma^azine^  received 
1/.  i5«.  for  it,  though  it  had  to  be  brougbt 
down  by  Mr.  Knight's  artist^  so  as  to  come 
within  the  size  of  a  page  of  the  Magazine.    It 
is  a  most  lucrative  property.    Hiree  years  age 
the  profits  were  supposed  to  be  10,000/.  a  year: 
they  cannot  be  less  than  7,000t  now. 

The  Saturday  Magazine  is  got  up  on  flie 
same  plan,  and  is  published  at  the  same  prio^ 
as  ^Th^  Pemiy  Magasine^^  The  oalydifttenee 
18^  that  <  The  Saturday  Magazine'  is  avoweOir 
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as  w«ll  as  a  Ute^iary  pirkidicaL  ,  It 
was  started  soon  after  *  The  Penny  Magaaime,^ 
ander  the  auspices  of  a  eonunittee  of  genlleaaen 
beloagmg  to  the  Qrareh  of  England,  wi&  whose 
concmrence  it  is  stiU  published  The  pro&% 
had  there  been  any,  were  to  be  applied  to  reU«> 
giotts  and  charitable  pnrposes.  As  yet^  how- 
ever,  the  circulation  has  not  exceeded  GOyOOC^ 
copies,  which  is  barely  a  paying  nnmber.  The 
rate  of  remuneration  for  articles  is  one  guinea 
per  page.  This  periodical  is  got  up  with  mueiy 
care,  and  is  always  readable.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  it  has  not  been  more  success&iL 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  the  leading  metropo* 
litan  periodicals  in  tlie  vanous  ranks  ct  fiterah 
ture,  beginning  at  the  highest  prioe,  and  de* 
soending  to  the  lowest  Every  one  who  baa 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  must  have  been 
struck  with  tiie  great  difference  between  the 
character  of  our  present  periodical 'literature 
and  that  of  the  last  century.  The  papers  whic^ 
raised  the  Spectators,  and  Tatiers,  and  GuardiaBSy 
and  Ramblers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  into  dr^ 
culation,  would  not  find  admission  into  our  peri-^ 
odicals.  Supposing  that  Addison,  and  Sfoebb 
and  Jolmson,  were  all  to  rise  firom  their  graves^ 
and  oi^-diemselves  anonymously  as  eontributon^ 
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Id  tfM  w^rimi  «cd  renews  of  1838,  uot  out 
of  tiiiir  articles  would  be  acoepted.  The  most 
woitfiless  periodical  in  eiistenoe^  grounding  its ' 
eknM  to  pabUe  patronage  on  its  original  matter, 
woold  unceremoniously  couagn  thdr  ^  papers,'' 
aa  artkles  in  those  days  were  called,  to  the  flames. 
There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with 
the  periodical  Utwature  of  the  present  day, 
which  I  mention  prindpally  for  the  eu^urage- 
mentof  those  young  as[MFants  after  literary  fame 
mko  are  so  apt  to  be  didieartraed  whm  their 
artidea  are  rejected.  I  allude  to  the  circum- 
stance of  so  much  stress  bwig  laid  by  the  gene* 
rality  of  the  conductors  of  periodicals  on  the 
eootributor  being  personally,  or  by  reputar- 
tion^  known  to  them.  There  are  many  editors 
who  make  a  pmnt  of  not  taking  the  trouble  to 
eaamine  any  articles  which  may  be  sent  them 
by  unknown  correqMndenls.  It  they  would 
onfy,  when  returning  the  artieles,  mention  &e 
ftet»  it  would  saTe  die  inexperi^ced  writer  a 
world  of  mortification,  because  he  then  would 
know  that  the  rejection  of  bis  paper  had  noihing 
whalever  to  do  with  its  merits  or  demerits;  but 
they  usually  lead  him  to  infer  from  the  note 
whidi  accompanies  it,  that  it  is  rejected  solely 
bMsnse  it  is  deeoaed  unwortt^  (tf  ins^on. 
The  piobatHtity  is,  that  he  becomes  so  dls<* 
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hearteii^d  as  to  atjure  literature  ahogiftlier.  If 
}'oung  men  of  talent  could  only  contrive  to  get 
their  articjes  forwarded  to  respectable  journals 
by  means  of  some  individnal  well  known  to  the 
editor  either  personally  or  by  name,  &ey  woold 
have  an  infinitely  better  diance  of  succeeding,  f 
am  confident  that  had  %  Walter  Scott  himself 
when  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  Corwarded  ano- 
nymously a  dozen  articles  to  as  many  of  the 
periodicals,  ten  out  of  the  twelve  would  lum 
been  rejected.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers^  of  Ekfin- 
burghy  mentions  an  instance  in  which  %r  Walter, 
before  he  was  known  to  .&me,  sent  an  article  to 
a  weekly  periodical  of  the  Modem  Athens,  wtfli 
the  initials  <<  W.  S.*'  attached  to  it,  whidi  was 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  publication. 

I  could  mention  instances  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstance of  not  knowing  the  writer  has  led 
editors  to  reject  articles  of  the  firsi^rate  merit 
Let  one  very  remarkable  one  suffice.  Hie  series 
of  papers  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in 
'  Blackwood^s  Magazine,^  under  the  general  title 
of  <The  Diary  of  a  Physician,'  and  which  excited 
80  much  interest  at  the  time,  were  ^rst  offered 
to  the  proprietor  of  one  of  our  London  periodic 
cals:  the  author  was  unknown  to  him  mn  a 
writer :  he  did,  however,  *«  look  at"  the  artides. 
And  what  does  the  reader  suppose  was  hb  op^- 
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Mon  «f  Iheir  SMiiti  ?  He  pvonomiced  them  to 
W  **  pine  tnsh,"  and  returned  them  iEK»ordioglj 
te  the  author.  They  were  then  sent  to  *  Black- 
wood*B  Magasine,^  where  they  met  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent reception*  Let  me  here  state^  while  thus 
incidentally  aUnding  to  this  series  of  papers,  that 
IIm  author  is  Mr.  Warren,  an  English  banister, 
and  son  of  Dr.  Warren,  whose  differences  with 
ihe  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  lately  made  so 
muflh  noise. 

As  ene  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the 
Qondueting  of  periodicals,  I  would  advise  those 
who  are  ambitious  of  writing  for  magazines,  to 
pay  as  much  attention  to  the  penmanship  of 
their  articles  as  possible.  The  indisposition 
naturally  felt  by  editors  to  examine  articles  sent 
by  unknown  persons,  is  greatly  increased  when 
the  hand-writing  is  difficult  to  read.  If  the 
article  be  legibly  written,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  good,  there  is  a  chance  that  if  the  editor 
once  "  looks  into  it,"  as  the  phrase  is,  he  will 
be  insensibly  led  aa  to  read  it  through,  and  pro- 
bably decide  on  its  insertion. 

Hie  editor  of  a  magazine  of  reputation  has 
xio  enviable  berth.  He  is  everlastingly  pestered 
with  nonsensical  artides  from  persons  quite  in- 
experienced in  composition,  ahnost  a)l  of  whom 
are  his  *<  constant  readers.''  .  When  a  jmpet  is 
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-fieoty  your  aagaskie.  oontributor  is  one  of  the 
most  faiHnUe  and  obsequious  personages  in  tiie 
world  Tl^e  magmzii^  is  a  <^  valudble*'  or  *^  ex- 
eellent"  one;  and  bis  letter  to  you  is  honey  all 
OTer.  Yeu  are  sinrpMsed  and  delighted  to  find 
such  a  demoted  friend  and  admirer  in  one  of 
whom  you  know  nothing,  and  who  knows 
equsdly  little  of  you.  Reject  his  article,  or  de- 
lay an  answer  to  it  for  some  time,  though  he 
has  written  to  you  once  or  twice  asking  one,  and 
then  see  what  sort  of  a  personage  you  hare  to 
deal  with.  All  his  former  adulation  gives  place 
to  the  most  liberal  abuse ;  his  contempt  for 
yourself  and  your  "valuable  magazine''  is 
equally  supreme.  His  friendship  is  succeeded 
by  the  most  bitter  enmity ;  he  only  now  wishes 
he  saw  your  bones  broiMng  im  the  gridiron 
which  poor  old  Cobbett  destined  for  himself 
m  the  event  of  his  predictions  about  the  credit 
and  ^urency  of  the  country  not  being  fulfilled 
Those  only  whom  ]B*ate  has  doomed  to  be  the 
ec&or  of  a  magazine^  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  miseries  which  that  parsonage  endures  from 
testy  correspondents.  Some  of  them  expect  an 
answer  as  to  whether  their  articles  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  rqeetoi  in  a  ^uple  of  day%  though 
fpom  iiie  interminable  length  of  the  contributioii, 
and  the  hieroglypMc  chairacter  of  t9ie  penman*' 


